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To the Right Honourable 


ROBER T 
Lord Viſcount Dunbar. 


My L.okD, 


AD I thought that this Piece L 

here Dedicate to Your Lordſhip, 

| was not above Your, or any Man's, 
Patronage, I had ſhewn leſs Reſpedsro You 
in making You ſo Mean a Preſent. Were 
You Monarch of the Univerſe, TRUTH 
(which it Defends) could receive »o Pro- 
teftion from Your Grandeur. Her Genins is 
ſo Sublime, and Her ſelf ſo Nobly-born, 
that, like Him from whom ſhe deſcends, ſh2 
is Beneficial to all, and Trcapable of receiving 
Advantage from any. All Extrinſecal Sup- 
ports, in ſtead of Fonouring her, Debaſe her. 
Her Well-compacted and Indifloluble Fa- 
brick is altogether Divine : Contrary to our 
Material Structures, it is Built from the Top ; 
and,-its Foundation laid as high as Feaver 
zt ſelf. The GOD of 7ruth has imprinted 
all Natural Truths in Created Beings, as in 
the Footſteps of his Infinite Wiſdom ; from 
whence, by the Vehicles of our Senſes, 
A 2 they 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. ; 
they arc Copy'd and Tranſcrib'd into our” * 
Mind ; where, without our Labovr, they 
beger all our Natural Notions ; and, as Spe- 
culation, and even Experience, aflures us, 
they do alſo, at the ſame time, give us ſome 
Knowlcdge of the 7hings themſelves ; which 
ſteadily and diſtinAtly Refleted on, breed 
in us that beſt Natural Perfe&tion of our 
Underſtanding, SCTENCE; of which 
hoſe Notions are, as it were, the Seeds. 

Thus was Mankind put into a plain 
Road-way of gaining Clear [ntelleftual Light, 
by the Common Providence of our Good 
Creatour. To improve in which, ahd to 
keep our Thoughts from wandring into Er- 
roar, the fame Goodneſs of our Maker en- 
dowed us with a Faculty of Reflefting on 
the Operations of our own Minds; and, on 
all the Guilded Train of our Spiritual Con- 
ceptions, and of the ſeveral Natures and 
Manners of them ; by which means thoſe 
who were addited ro Attentive Reflexion, 
or Speculation, invented a W ay, and ferled 
Artificial Rules, how to manage their Ne- 
tions, Fudzments and Diſcourſes. Which Rules 
laid orderly together, and found by Reaſon 
to be Agrecable to the Natures of Thinps 
according to the Being they had 7» the 
Mind, and, therefore, Solid ; did, in time, 
compoſe that excellent and moſt uſeful Sc/- 
ence calld LOGIC HK, FE 
But, 
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But, my Lord, the Crooked Byaſs of 


' Men's W:/s perverted their Reaſon, and 


made them diſregard this Well-grounded 
and Regslar Method, given them fo freely 
by the Author of Nature. The Heathen 


' Philoſophers of old, whoſe God was Vani- 


ty, aieted to ſet up ſeveral Sefs, to pride 
themlelves with the Empry Honour of be- 
ing eſteemed” rheir /7Zeads. The Chriſtian 
Schools ſucceeded ;. who, at firſt, diſcours'd 
gravely on thoſe Subjects which were of a 
higher Nature ; but, whether rhe Circum- 


| ftances did not bend their Fhouzhrs that 


way, or from what other Reaſon, they ſet- 
tled no Scientifical Method to attain Philo- 
ſophical Knowledges. Yer, thoſe who fol- 
low'd ' Ariftotle's Principles, as the great 
Aquiids conſtantly endeavoured ) did gene- 
rally diſcourſe even in ſuch Subjefs, when 
they had occaſion, very /o/:4ly. But, after- 
wards, 'when School-diſputes grew to be the 
only faſhionable Learning, the Mulcitudes 
of Combarants increas'd, and the Conteſts 
were maintain'd by ſeveral] Great Bodies ; 
cach of which. thought it Creditable to their 
Party to fer up and follow ſome Eminent 
Man of their ' own. ' Hence rhis Nature- 
taught Method came to be much neglected ; 
and he was thought ro win the Prize who 
was the ſubtileſt and acuteſt Di/patart, and 
not he wha could moſt folidly Demon/trate 

: Re be Truth, 
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Truth. Hence, no Exa&t and Rational Lo” 


gick being ſercled and agreed on, they were 
apt to take up oftentimes Wrong Principles ; 
and rhe. jeveral Conceptions of our Mind 
were mitiaken to be ſo many ſeveral 7hings. 
Demonſtration was rather talk'd of for Form's 
ſake, than purſu'd and pratis'd ; and, the 
the Uſe of General Maxims, which ſhould 
eſtabliſh our Diſcourſes, was ſcarce. once 
thought on ; without which, Demonſtration 


was Impoſſible. New Queſtions in Philos | 


ſophy, of little or no uſe, were ſtarted ; 
and bandy'd toand fro by Terms and Words 
not well underſtood; nor their Senſe agreed 
on, by the Contending Parties. The Heat 
of Oppoſition fix'd Men in their own Opi- 
nions. Innumerable Quaint and Nice, and 
ſometimes Impertinent, Diſtintions were 
invented, to eſcape their being Entangled 
by the Arguments of their Adverſary. Eve- 
ry man affe&ed to be a Proteus, and took 
more Carc to e/u'? Oppoſition, than to ſer- 
. Zle and eſtabliſh 774th on Immovable Grounds. 
The true Senſe of Ari/to:/e's Doctrine, 
not being taken from himſelf or his Firſt 
Interpreters, but from ſome Modern Miſ- 
unacritanders, was loſt; and his Text drawn 
into ſeveral Meanings, to abet Contradidto- 
ry Teaets. 'n a Word, nothing was Aecz- 
Song cencl. 24, nor likely to be ſo, by this 
way of School-Term-Learning, as things 
WCIre 
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Lo”. | were manag'd by Unmethodiz'd Diſputation. 


Thus ſtood rhe Aﬀair of Philoſophy at the 


| beginning of this preſent Century ; which 


having been fertile of many Excellent Wits, 


! rwo of the Chicfeſt of them, Carzefius in 
| France, and our Ingenious Countryman 
| Mr. Locke, having taken Scandal at theſe 
| Miſcarriages, and an Averſion againſt that 


Miracle of Nature, Ari/toz/e, whoſe Doctrine 


\ Schoolmen had ill repreſented ; and being 


withal Men of Szrong Brains, enabling them 
to carry their Conceptions through, and to 
make them Coherent ; they did, out of their 
Zeal for Truth, undertake to ſet up New 
Syſtems of Philoſophy ; tho' Carteftus in ſome 
ſort, furbiſh'd up, improv'd, and refin'd up- 
on the old Corpuſcularian Way of Democritus 
and Epicurus; which I have fully confuted 
in the Appendix to my Method ; and, I hope, 
beyond all poſlibility of Reply. Bur, theſe 


'rwo Gentlemen, being better vers'd in the 


Mathematicks than in Metaphyſicks ; and, 
thence, not apprehending how Corporeal 
Natures could get zuto the Mind, or be there; 
nor; refleting that a Spiritual Nature, being 
incomparably Superior in the Rank of Be 
7ngs to that of Corporeal Things, muſt, con- 
ſequently, have naturally and neceſſarily a 
Power tv. comprehend, after its manner, (or 
by way of Knowledge) that »feriour ane; 
they were forc'd, thro' their want of Higher 
Tr 4 Prin: 
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Principles, to build all Knowledge, not up- 
on the Things themſelves in their Knowing 
Powcr, bur upon /deas or Sirmilitudes of 
them ; tho' neither of them ſer chemſelves 
to make out or demonſtrate how we could 
poſſibly have our Notons, or Firſt Notices 
of the Things by them. Now, theſe Spiri- 
tual /-eas being, moſt evidently, neither the 
Things known, nor any Mode or Accident of 
thoſe Objects ; and, conſequently, #o:htug at 
1/7 of the Thing in any ſort, were manifeſtly 
conviaced not ro be the Productions of Crea- 
tiv. Wiltom, in which he had imprinted all 
Natural Truiks, but meer Faiictes, coin'd by 
their Imagination. Thele /deas or Faxcies 
then, and only th:ſe, they contemplated, 
and Grounded all Natural Truths, ( which 
could have no Foundation but only in the 
Zh1i:g: which the Firſt Truth had made) up- 
' an theſe rantaſtict Reſen:blances : and,thence, 
they put all Formal Truths to conſiſt in the 
A7reement of thoſe Empty Simz!7ztudes ; till at 
lengrh. (as Fancy let looſe to fly at its full 
Random, and driven forward with a quick 
Wir, does naturally and genuinly lead) they 
had introduced a kind of Fanaticiſm into 
Philoſophy ; builr, in the main, or in great 
part, on a pre:ended /mward Light by means 
of thoſe Imaginary and Viſionary /dcas. 

From this ſntroverſion upon theſe unſolid 


Aiery Bubbles, and- thence their neglecting. 


the 
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the Things themſelves, and our Solid Natugal 
Notions, Mr.Locke was brouzht to Confound 
Corporeal and Spiritual Natures ; and conſe- 
quently, (theſe two being the Adequate Ob- 
jet of all Philoſophy ) all Phil-ſophical 
Knowledge was rendred impoſſible. And 
Carteſius left us no means to knaw whether 
Man is One Thing made up of Soul and Bo- 
dy, or Two Things, tack'd together by virtue 
of ſome Accident ; which well conſiſted with 
their Sab/tantial Diſtinition. Hence alfo it 
came, that GOD was brought in ar every 
Hard Pinch, to act contrary to what the Na- 
tures of Things requir'd ; without which, 
they could not /ay their Principles, or make 
their Scheme cohere ; that is, they would 
needs make GOD, as he is the Author and 
Orderer of Nature, to work either Preternas 
rurally or elſe Supernaturaty ; which is a plain 
Contradiction. Nay, Mr. Locke finding no 
Fancy in his Imaginative Power that Taics 
with our Notion of [7hinz,] would perſwade 
the World that no Maa living knows what a 
Thing or Subſtance 1s; that is, that none knows 
what the Word 7hing means ; which -is ſo 
Evident to our Natural Thoughts, that it is 
impoſlible for the rudeſt Perſon in the World 
to be Tgnorant of it. In a Word, their Fan- 
cy ſo inveigled their Reaſon, that they came 
to deny Self-evident Truths ; and held many 
other Propoſitions, which were abſolutely 
Impoſſible and Contradiftory. Whercz 
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Wherefore, ſeeing Philoſophy reduced to 
this lamentable Condition ; and, that $9/:4 
Rationality, and all Trath in Natural Objects, 
were thus in imminent Danger to be over- 
run and born down by Imaginary Concerts ; 
and apprehending that GOD's Providence 
had fitred and enabled me to redreſs ſuch 
great Miſchiefs; I thoughr it became me to 
re-inſtate Reaſon in her Soverargnty over Fancy; 
and, to aſſert to her the Rightfu/ Dominion 
Nature had given her over all our Judgments 
and Diſcourſes. I reſolved therefore to dis- 
intricate Truth, C which lay too Jeep for Su- 
perficial Fancy to fathom ) from all thoſe La- 
byrinths of Errour. TI obſery'd that Phiio- 
ſophy labour'd and languiſh'd under many 
Complicated Diſtempers, (all ſpringing from 
this way of [deas) and that they were grown 
Epidemical ; nor could they be cur'd by the 
Application of Remedies to this or that Par- 
ticular Part, or by confuting th:s or that 
Particular Errour. Hereupon, having found 
out the true Cauſe of all theſe Ma/adies of 
HTuman Unrerſtanding, ] ſaw it was neceſlar 
to Stubr.p by the Roots that "ay 7? ſelf; any 
by Clo/- and. Solid Reaſons, ( the moſt Dec7- 
frve Weapons in Trib” Armory,) to break in 
Picc's the brit:!e Glaſl, Eflences of thoſe 
Fantaſtick Apparitions ; which, if a Right 
Way of Rez 1ing be ſerrcled, and unders 
ſtood,. will w.utappear, and vaniſh out of the 
D World, 
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World, as their Elder Siſters, the Fairies) 
have done in this laſt Half Century. 

I know, my Lord, Keformation made by a 
Single Man, tho* but in Philoſophy, ſeldom 
gains Credit to him who attempts it. And, 
It muſt be confeſs'd, that, to pretend to re- 


- form where there is no Neceſſity, has an Ill 


Name; and is juſtly held to ſpring from Po- 
licy, Intereſt, Pride, or ſome ſuch other Si- 
niſter Motive. But Iam very confident, that 
whoever peruſes this Treatiſe, nay, but even 
the Preface, will (ee, that rhe Occaſion of this 
Undertaking was not only Expedient, but Co- 
gent. Nor can any Man juſtly tax him of 
Arrogance, or of Uſurping a Dictature over 
other Men's Judgments, tho' he oppoſes 
Great Multitudes of Speculaters, who offers 
his Reaſons to convince thezrrs. ey bs 
\ To this Necellity,. now laid open, . of Re- 
forming Philoſophy, I ſhall add another, of a 
much more weighty Concern ; and which 
may alſo refific ſome zealons well-meaning 
Friends; who, judsing of Things by their 
own Short Reach, think rhat the Advancing 
Truth in Philoſophy is little beter than 7ime 
and Labour loft ; whereas, I, on the Contrary, 
do really think, that the Supplying whar the 
World mcſt wants, is the Greateſt, and moſt 
Univerſal Good [ can poſlibly do. This other 
Neceſlity chen, of my reQifying our Modern 
Philoſophy, ( which will make ———— 
5; ©. _ how 
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how great a Good it is,) is /h/s : Thoſe Truths 
which are of a higher, and more Sacred Na- 
ture, can never be rightly Explicated, nor 
conſequently ( ſuch Men not valuing Autho- 
rity)be duly recommended to th:ſe who Diſſent 
from them, unleſs 7rue Principles of Philo- 
ſophy be Sert/ed, and Unſound ones Confuter. 
For, ſince no Fxplication of Faith can be made 
by Faith it ſelf; all of them muſt neceflarily 
be made by our Reaſon, ſhewing the Confor- 
mity they have to our Natural Notions, or to 
ſuch Knowledges as we had from the Things 
in Nature ; eſpecially, ſince Diſſenters draw 
their Chief Objections from the Repugnancy 

-of thoſe Points to our Natural Principles.” Tis 
a known Truth, that as every.Defnition muſt | 
be the Self-ſame Notion with what is defin'd, 
ſo muſt every right Explication too ; it being, 
in reality, nothing but the Unfo/ding whar 
was before wrapt up Cloſer. Whence follows, 
that, when he who has the ill Luck to have 
taken up Falſe Principles, comes to explicate 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Reſurre- 
tion, or any High Point of Revecal'd Faith; 
his Explicqtipn muſt always be Contrary to 
Trye Principles of Nature,. and perhaps may 
have twenty real Contradictions in ir; and, 

{o, Common Reaſon (as was ſaid) telling all 

Senſible Men, that the Exp/ication muſt be 

the ſame Senſe with the Point which it Fxpi> 

cates; the Tener of Faith will /xfer in;the 
| Co | | Opinion 
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Opinion of Witty Men, by ſuch an Untoward 
and Senſcleſs Explication ; be Ridiculous to 
Adverſaries; and be held perfect Noxſenſe and. 
Contradidtion. Whereas, if the Philoſophy, 
by which thoſe Tenets are Explicated, be 
True and Solid ; then, ſince both Natural and 
Reveal'd Truths are Children of the ſame Fa- 
ther, (the GOD and Author of AU Truth, ) 
who cannot contradict Himſelf, and therefore 
thoſe two Sorts of Truths cannot but agree ; 
it will follow, that the Explication of all Re- 
veal'd Points, made according to True Phi- 
loſophy, muſt necds appear to Intelligent 
Men to be moſt Rational; and moſt Conſonant, 
and not Contraditory;ro True Natural Prin- 
ciples : Which will Comfort Faith in thoſe who 
believe already ; Recommend it to all Ingenu- 
ous and Indiftcrent Seekers ; help ro Convert 
ro Chriſtianity thoſe, whoſe Reaton was for- 
merly Diſlatisfy'd upon ſuch Siniſter Miſron- 
ceits; and, Laſtly, Confound Advertaries, by 
putting them paſt Oppoſing it by any Princi- 
ples of True Philoſophy, and leare nothing 
for them to object againſt it, bur 74/e and 74- 
grounded Fancies, whole weak Attempts are 
cafily defeared. Whence, I could hcartity 
wiſh, thar, were 7ru? Philoſophy ia Faſt ion, all 
Sects ( 1o the State thought fir ) might have 
Free Liberty to Print the ej? Reaſons they 
can muſter up againſt Chriſtianity ; Reſting 
confident, that (7 that Flrppy Stare of Science, 
vr 
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or True Learning) hothing in the World could - 


gain to Truth a greater Advantage. Till that 
Deſirable Time comes, all I can do, is, to de- 
clare here publickly, that I ſhall take it for a 
great Favour, if any Learned Socintan, Deift, 
or Atheiſt, would pleaſe to ſend me thoſe 
Reaſons they, or their Leaders, judge of moſt 
Weight, why they cannot embrace the Do- 
Qtine of the 7rinity, or Chriſtianity ; which 
they may do privarely, and Unnam'd, to the 
Stationer who publiſhes this Treatiſe ; and I 
do hereby promiſe them, I will give theic 
Objections their Full Force, and publiſh an 
Anſiver to them : Onely, I will expe, thar 
their Arguments ſhall be 7triz/ecal ones, or 
drawn from the Oppoſition ſuch Reveal'd Ar- 
ticles, as they miſlike, are conceiv'd by them 
to have to ſome Principles of Logick, Phy- 
ſicks, or Metaphyſicks, which are either Se/f- 
evident, or which they will undertake to re- 
duce to Evidence : Theſe onely being ſuch 
Objedions as becomes a Chriſtian Phzloſo- 
pher to ſpeak to. For, if they be Extri»ſecal 
ones, and builr on Hifories, or on Groundleſs 
Fancies; or, if they conſiſt in Gloſling Words, 
in whoſe Sexſe we arc not Agreed; it belongs 
to a Critick, or a Hiſtorian, and 1s not the 
Proper Employment of a Philoſopher. 

I would not be thought, by what is ſaid 
lately, ro caſt any Reflexions-on Carte/us 


or Mr. Locke, (whom I join here equally, and 
indif- 
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indifferently, ) as intending any Diskindneſs 
to Chriſtianity by their New Methods of . 
P:ilotophy : It appears both by their Wri- * 
tings, and by their particular manner of 
handling their SubjeRs, that they meant in- 
— and ſincerely to follow what rhey 
conceiv'd to be 7rue. Onely I muſt ſay of 
both of chem, thar, if their Way of Philoſo- 
phizing, and, therefore, their Philoſophy zz 
ſelf, bz ſhewn to be far from True and Solid ; 
then, in cale any Chief ChriſtianTener ſhould 
come to be Explicated by their Ways, thoſe 
Sacred Points themſelves muſt neceſſarily, for 
the Reaſon now given, receive ſome Taint 
and Blemiſh by ſuch 7/-grounded Explications : 
And the ſame, for the ſame Reaſon, I muſt ſay 
of Schoo!-Philoſophy too, if it proceeds upon 
Principles that arenot We/-grounded, or Solid. 

It remains, my Lord, to give my Reaſons 
why this Common Duty I here perform to 
the Learned Part of Mankind who are Can- 
didates of Science, comes to be particularly 
addreſs'd to Your Self : Which, in ſhort, are 
theſe. I was much zu Debt; and it was an 
Honeſt Man's Part to endeavour to diſcharge 
zt. Tow'd much to Your Lordſhip's Father, 
of Honourable and Pious Memory, who both 
encourag'd my firſt Endeavours, and fayour'd 
me with a particular Friendſhip and Corre- 
tpondence to His Dying-Day : And, I make 
account, ſuch kind Obligements, writ in a 

Great- 
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Grateful Heart, ought to be as Laſting, and * 
as Binding, as thoſe Obligations drawn on ' 
Paper ; and, withal, ought to devolve, by a 
Hereditary Right, to His Immediate Deſcen- | 
dent, Your Self. I ow'd very much to Your 
Lordſhip's awn Perſon, for the Kind Reſpe&t 
with which You have been pleas'd to honour * 
me. I ow'd much to all ' Your Lordſhip's 
Neareſt and Nobleſt Relations, both in the 
Diref, and in all the Ci/ateral Lines. And, 
laſtly, ſince every Man who writes for 7rath, 
naturally loves to be Underſtoed, T ow'd it to 
my Self, to preſent this Treatiſe particularly 
to Your Lordſhip; than whom, 1 know none 
of our Eng/iſh Nobility more Acutely [ntell- 
gent. It is of ſuch a Nature, by its laying 
the Foundation. of Philoſophy from the deep- 
eſt Bottom-Principles, that, to comprehend 
and penetrate it thorowly,' there was requir'd 
a Judgment both S»/id, and Pointed ; both 
which PerfeCtions meet in Your Lordſhip's 
Great Genius, in a High Porfection. 

The Diligent Printer has overtaken my 
Lazy Pen, and ſtays for this haſty Scribble ; 
which forces me, with an Unmannerly Ab- 
ruptneſs, to write my {elf, 


My LORD, 


Tour Lordſhip's 
Aft Sincere Honourer, and 
moſt humbl; deyoted Servant, 


J. % 


THE 


PREFACE 


DIRECTED 


To thoſe Learned Men of both our 
Univerſities who have a Due Re- 
gard for TRUTH, and a Sincere 
Deſire of KNOW LEDGE. 


Gentlemen, 
I, Fter I had Pulliſhd my METHOD 
A to SCIENCE, which I Dedica- 
> ted to your ſelves, I came to receive 
certain Information that very mary Students 


 zn both the Univerſities, and not a few of thoſe 


alſo who were to inſtruct others, did apply them- 
ſelves to the Way of Ideas, in hopes to arrive 
by that means at Philoſophical Knowledge. 
My beſt Fudgment, grounded on very Evideat 
Reaſons, aſſur'd me, that that Method was far 
from Solid, and utterly Unable to give you the 
Ti rue A. nowledge of any thing in Nature ; being 
zt ſelf altogether Groundleſs, and meerly Su- 
perficial. 7 ſaw clearly, that to adit your 
Thoughts to ſkudy Similitudes and Reſemblan- 
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The Preface. : 
ces, (which, as will be moſt evidently demon- © 
{trated, could not poſſibly give you any True or 
Certain Light to kaow the Things themielves,) 
was no better than ( as it is in the Fable ) Vis 
rreum vas lambere, pultem non attingere. 
{t ftruck me with a very ſenſible Trouble, that 
ite precious Time and Pains of ſuch great Num- 
bers of Mex, who were the Flower of our Na- 
tion, who were hereafter to be Guides fo others, 
aud whoſe very Profeſſion, and State of Life, 
had addicted them wholly 16 the Purſuit of 
knowledge, /hould be imbued with ſuch Prin- 

ihles as render d the Attainment of it abſo- 
fſolutely Impoſſible. T look'd upon my ſelf as one 
who, having ſpent near half a Century in Spe- 
culative Studies, was capable to avert and re- 
dreſs fo zreat a Farm ; and, thence, I efteem'd 
my Jelf bonnd in Dnty to make you aware of the 
IW ay you have either choſen, or light into for 
want of a better ; that you might conſider ſes 
rioully whether you ought not to retrieve your 
Steps ere you had wander'd too far in a Path 
which could never hring you to the End you aim'd 
at. This Conſideration eblig'd me to {trike at 
the Root, and to overthrow the whole Way of 
proceeding «pon Ideas, by whomſoever advan= 
ced; and to demonſtrate by many Clear, and, 
7 hope, Unanſwerable Arguments, and Multi- 
tudes of Inſtances, that it was Superficial, 
— Infignificant, and meerly Phanta- 
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2. When Thad near finiſh'd my METHOD, 
7 gave a Curſory Look over Mr. Locke's Eſ> 
fay concerning Humane Underſtanding; and 
1 hap'd to light on ſome places, which gave me 
a high Efteem for it ; inſomuch that I began to 
conceive ſome Hopes that his Ingenious Thoughts 
mieht, with ſome few Alterations, be recouci d 
70 True Philoſophy £ For, 7 was at that time 


far from intending to make any Reflexions up-+ 


on it, but highly extoll'd it where-ever I came ; 
judging of the Whole, &y the Scantlings 7 had 
ſeen of it (as it were) accidentally. But, the 
laſt September, ſetting my ſelf to take a nearer 
and fuller View of the whole Book, Tquite loſt 
the Hopes, I had gladly entertain'd formerly, 
of According it with Philoſophical Principles ; 
and became much concern'd, that ſo Excellent a 
Wit ſhould be half loſt to the Commonwealth of 
Learning, by lighting unfortunately into ſuch an 
Cnaccountable Method. For, 1 ſaw evidently. 
that ( beſides the Oddneſs of the Way he took) 
his Fancy, the Vivacity of which was very Ex+ 
traordinary, had, in very many Particulars, got 
ſuch an Aſcendent over his Reaſon, that, as 
he was Sceprtical 7» divers Things which were 
Cleareſt Truths ; /o he feem'd in very many 
others to be Poſitive, the Contrary to which 
was plainly Demonſtrable, and iz. a manner 
Self-evident. 7 was heartily ſorry, 1 ſay, to 
ſee ſo contiderable a Writer, whoſe Compreber- 
ſtve Genius, and Clear Expreſſion, would have 
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made Truth Irreſiſtible, had he taken her part, 
miſ-led ſo ſtrangely as to take Fancies for Rea- 
lities ; and to think that Philoſophy, whzich 7s 
the Knowledge of Things, con/iſted in a per- 
petual Contemplation of Etmpty Ideas, or Re- 
ſemblances. 

3- This wrought up my Thoughts higher, and 
made me conceive a greater Indignation againſt 
this New Way of Philoſophizing ; and that, ve- 
ty particularly, for his ſake ; tho' I ſaw the 
Carteſians as much wanted Reflifying in their 
Grounds, as he, or rather more. Wherefore, 
to gain ſuch a powerful Aſſiſtant over to Truth's 
fide, ( of which, his Sincere Profeſſions of Inge- 
naity would not let me deſpair, ) I reſolv'd to 
lay open thoſe Blemiſhes of Errours I had 6b= 
ſerv'd in his Eſſay, retaining ſtill a due Eſteem 
for the many Beauties it contain'd : For, I do 
aſſure him, my Nature leads me, as willingly to 
acknowledge and give their juſt Elogiums 70 
1'is x@mpSIuauale, as to diſcover the e2gila- 
ugTe, he may have fallen into at unawares, 
as 1 doubt not but my Readers will ſee ; and, 
that ( tho T declare Open War againſt the Way 
it ſelf) T rather incline to Excuſe, than to Ag- 
gravate his Faults or Miſtakes. Tndeed, the 
Duty Tow'd to Truth oblig'd me to note thoſe 
T.atter with ſuch a Diſtinttion, as I conceiv'd 
they did more or leſs injure that Sacred Concern. 
And, I was the more willing to enter the Liſts 
againſt ſuch a Champion ; becauſe, if T hop'd to 
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ain auy Advantage over him, (T had rather 
ſay, if 1 had the good Fortune to win him, *tis 
impoſſible Truth ſhould ever obtain a more clear 
Vittory ; For, no Man, who takes the juſt Dimer- 
frons of Mr. Locke's Great Wit, can think, that 
any thing but the Invincible Force of Truth can 
foil him. 
4+ T have good Reaſon to fear, that this De- 
claring againſt whole Bodies of [deiſts, at once, 
will be interpreted by ſome to ſavour of Singu- 
larity : It will le deem'd by others, a high In- 
prudence to make ſuch a Bold Breach with a 
World of Acute Specalaters; with whole Sects 
of Modern Philoſophers, both in two Neighbour- 
ing Nations, and in our own Univerſities ; aid, 
in many Things, with moſt of the School-men 06. 
Others will think, that I do very unwiſely pre- 
voke Oppoſition ; and, by ſuch a brisk Attach, 
in a manner Challenge all thoſe Great Mes: 
who are of a contrary Senttment.. But, what 71 
all this to his purpoſe, who has devoted himjcit 
wholly to promote and defend TRUTH ; ax, 
is ſure he does, upon Solid Reaſons, judge th.:: 
to be True which he maintains ? This Objetio 
ſeems grounded on this Falſe Maxim, which 
ſome Men have ſet up very politickly, to eſt.t- 
bliſh their own 4 55a with the Vulgar, as 
Sacred and Inviolable ; viz. that { The Opi- 
nion of a Multitude has the Force of a kind 
of Authority, to bridle the Underſtandings 
of Private Men from Setting up a Contrary 
a 3 Doctrine.] 
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Doctrine. ] Now, whatever ſome Men may 
think of this Pofrtion, F muſt declare my Senti- 
ment of it, that it is the moſt pernicions Ma- 
xim that could be invented, to hinder the Pro- 
grefs of Rational Nature in that which ſhould 
moſt perfeCt it ; that it puts a ſtop to the farther 
Uſe of their Reaſon 7n all future Mankind ; that 
zr makes all Improvement i» Knowledge Impol- 
ſible, and atterly obſtrufts the Advancement of 
SCIENCE. No Reafoners, how many, or of 
how Great Name ſoever they be, have any Alte 
thority at al! but by Virtue of the Reaſons 
they produce ; whence, that Single Man, who- 
ever he be, that brings better Reafons, for the 
Tenct he advances, than all the former World 
has done for theirs, ought to have more of this 
(miſcalld) Authority, than that whole World 
of Oppojers. | | 

5. But, this poſfponing the Conftderation of 
the Multitude of Diſſeating Speculaters to Evi- ' 
dent Reaſon, is ten times more Tuſtifiable, in 
caſe that Oppoſing Party does not fo much as 


-pretend fo, much leſs produce Self-evident 


Principles, nor Demon/tration, to Ground, or 
Conclude ztheir Texers; but builds on Volun- 
tary Suppolitions, aud makes uſe 4 Wit, good 
Language, and other meerly plaufible Ways, to 
recommend their Contluſtons to the Approbation 
of their Readers, Thoſe who to not ſo much as 
| qu to Demonſtration and Clear Principles, 

eing unable to offer any Thing that is Cer- 
rain 
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tain, ought not (in my Opinion) meddle at all 
with Philoſophy ; mor appear Fefore Learned 
Men with an Expectation their Dottrine ſhould 
be Embraced ; mor can they, in reaſon, Aflert 
any thing, but only Propoſe. 

6. But the main Confideration which takes 
off all Invidiouſneſs from my Carriage in this 
Particular, is, that in this whole Conteſt be- 
tween the Ideiſts and me, there is Nothing at 
all that is Perſonal. *7is not the Parts or 4- 
bilities of the Contenders, but their METHOD 
which 1s in Diſpute. The Sloweſt and Lamelf 
Traveller, who can but creep forward in a right 
Path, /hal/ ſooner arrive at bis Fourney's Fud, 
than Another whoſe Legs are nimble, and his 
Pace ſwift, if he takes a wrong Way at his 
firſt ſe:ting out, Rather his greater Strenzth 
and Agility do, in ſuch a caſe, enable him only 
to run more widely aſtray ; as the /tronge/t 
Bow ſhoots fartheſt from the Mark, if the Shaft 
be wrong levell'd. Let the Talent of Wit in 
the Idgitts be Incomparable, ( as doubtleſs that 
of Carteſius was, to whom I may, with Juſtice, 


join Mr. Locke) if the Methods they rake be 


nor proper to attain true SCICnNCe, their Er- 
rours, when they miſtake, ( as I am ſure they 
do in their Principles, and, conſequently, 1#u 
moſt of their Coucluftons ) muſt be to the ſame 
Degree more Enormaus, as their Fancies are 
more Ingenious. *'7is their METHOD 
then, or their Way of Proceerling and Building 
a 4 7:0 
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upon Ideas, which T moſt blame and oppoſe. Or 
rather I deplore the Detriment accruing hence 
to the Learned Part of the World, that Men, 
endowed with ſuch an Excellent Genius, did 
unluchily light into ſuch an Indireft and Per- 
plex*d Path ; ſeeing what vaſt Advances Scis 
ence might have made, had ſuch Men taken up 
Right Principles, hit upon the Right Way at 
firſt, and apply'd their Strong Brains to purſue 2t. 
'Tis not then their Endowments which come in- 
to Competition, to which I deferr as much as is 


paſſible : Fer, I much more admire the Skill of 


ſuch Architedts as can build a Caſtle in the Air, 
aud make it hang there by Geometry (as it 
were) than all thoſe common ſort of Artiſts, who 

can raiſe ſuch a Strufture upon Firm Ground. 
7. What our ſeveral Methods are, the Ti- 
tle of my Book tells my Reader in ſhort, Viz. 
that, (as I have hinted in my Dedicatory ) 
Theirs 7s to ground all their Diſcourſes on Ide- 
as; that is, ( as themſelves expreſs it, and as 
the Word | Idea ] declares,) on Similitudes or 
Reſemblances ; which Similirudes, ( as 7s 4- 
bundantly demonſtrated in my three firſt Prelt- 
minaries,) are meer Fancics : Mine is to build 
them ſolely and entirely on the Things them- 
{elves, in which, as the Footſteps or Effefts of 
is Efſextial Verity, the Creative Wiſdom of 
*he God of Truth, has planted and imprinted 
all Created Truths whatever. This Method I 
obſerve jo exattly throughout my whole M F- 
T H OD, 
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THOD, and this preſent Treatiſe, that I 
diſown and renounce any Diſcourſe in either of 
theſe Books, which is not built either upon the 
Things as they are in Nature, or according to 
the Being they Naturally have in the Under- 
ſtanding : And, 7 ſhall owe much to that Man, 
who will ſhow me that I do any where decline 
from this ſolid and well-grounded Method. As 
for Formal Truths, - found in our Judgments or 
Diſcourſes, I build them on moſt Evident Prin-. 
ciples, or ſtrive to reduce them thither ; and 
on the Connexion of the Terms found ix Pro- 
poſitions, by which only Truth can be expreſs'd ; 
keeping till an Attentive Regard to the Things 
themſelves. And I defire that the Differences 
between the Ideiſts and me may be decided by 
the Impartial Umpirage of Rigorons Logick. 4 
Teſt, which, as I am ſure their Cauſe cannot 
bear, ſo I am confident they will never accept 
of or ftand to. For, it may eaſily be diſcern'd 
by any ſerious Refletter, that their Procedure 
and manner of Diſcourſing is not by way of lay= 
ing Principles, and drawing a Cloſe and well- 
knit Train of Conſequences, as I do in all the 
main Points of my Method, and in this pre- 
ſent Treatiſe on occaſion ; but, by Unproved 
Suppoſitions, and Looſe Diſcourſes made up 
of well-expreſS'd Wit, Ingenious Remarks , 
Quaint Novelties, Plauſible Explications, and 
ſuch other Superficial ways ; which, tho' they 
take with Vulgar Readers, are (to ſpeak plainly) 


mare 
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more fit for Flaſhy Rhetorical Declamation, 
than for Manly and Solid PHILOSOPHY. 


Nor do I think it did ever ſo much as once en- 


ter into the Thoughts of the Ideiſts, much leſs 


tbeir Hope, that their Diſcourſe could be re- 
duced to Self-evidence, or to that Artificial 
Form of Cloſe Diſcourſe call'd a Demonſtra- 
tive Syllogiſm; which 7s the Touchſtone 70 
diſtinguiſh what Ratiocinations are truly Con- 
cluſive, what Inconcluſive or Fallacious. With- 
out which, what do we know? 

8. [ am very well aware what Prejudice I 
bring upon my ſelf, by Addreſſing you in this 
Confident manner at the very firſt Daſh of my 
Pen; and ſome well-meaning Friends have ad- 
wertis'd me, that this Carriage of mine has been 
reflefted on, eſpecially by ſome meer School-men ; 
who, tho they in reality know nothing, are 
more proud of their Probabilities, than the 
moſt Scientifical Man living 7s of his Demon- 
{trations ; tho' their utmoſt Performances amount 
to no more than that of the ridiculous Fortune- 
tellers of old, 


------— Aut Exit, AUt non ; 
Divinare ctenjim magnus mihi donat Apollo. 


Whence I do fully expedt, that the Humour of 
our Modern Speculaters will judge this Afſured- 
neſs of mine to be a high _ of my own 
Performances ; nay, ſome will th 


ink it a proud 
Diſregard 
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Diſregard of others even ts: talk: of Deman- 
ftration. {ndeed, I muſt own I have a high 
Opinion of my Principles and my Method , 
which Nature and G OD's gead Providence 
have laid and eſtabliſh'd. - But, as for may 
Conclufrons and Deduttions, as I will not ju{ti- 
fie them all with the ſame Firmweſs as I did 
the athers ; fo, F muſt declare, that did I not 
really judge them Demonſtrative when I call 
them ſo, I fhould not think 1 ought to propeſe 
thera as fuch ; ner at all :s the Learned. The 
World has been jfficiently pefter d already with 
Books of Philoſophy, nay, Volumes, 4lown up 
to a vaſt Bulk with Windy and Frothy Proba- 
bilities, and petty Inconcluſive Topicks ; 
which, like Rank Weeds, have cver-ran that 
Rich Sozl where Scxence oxght to have beer 
Sown ; and 7 c/teem it too poer and mean a 
Vanity to plant Briar-fields to enlarge a Wil- 
derncis. If 7 overween in calling my Proofs, 
Demonſtrations, 7 am willixg to take the 
Shame to my felf, if it deferves Shame ; tho' 
perhaps I had been more blame-warthy, if, rc- 
ally judging them Demonſtrative, I bad min- 
ced the Truth, and out of an Aﬀecited Medeſty, 
or a Diffidence for which I ſaw no Ground, 1 
bad diminiſt\d their Force in the eſteem of jay 
Readers ; and ſo hinder'd the Profit, which, 
ſtartled at the Uncouth Sound of Demonſira- 
tion, they might otherwiſe nave reap d by look- 
ing into them, For, DEMONSTRATIONS 


are 
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are Strange Rarities in this Sceptical Age ; and 
when thoſe who are to ſhow them do proclame 
to the World where they are to be ſeen, Curious 
__ will run in Flocks to view the Mon- 

Er. 

g9. He that knows what Demonſtration is, 
and verily judges his Argument is ſuch, and yet, 
out of Niaiſerie and Shamefaſtneſs ſays at eve- 
ry turn, [ I think, or, perhaps this is true, or 
may be True] /hould, if 7 might adviſe him, 
wear a Mask ; for he does as good as tell his 
Readers, [ Gemlemen, I offer you an Argu- 
ment, bur I fear 'tis not worth your Accep- 
rance.] A ſtrange Complement from one Phi- 
Hoſepher to another ! It was not out of my Na- 
tural Humour and Inclination, but perfettly 
out of Deliberate Deſign to win my Readers to 
Attentive Examination, and invite thoſe who 
were diſſatisfy'd to Oppoſition, ( which is the 
beſt means to clear Truth ) that T deliver d my 
felf with that Bold Aſſurance. And 1 did really 
intend that Sceptical Men ſhould ask, ----Quid 
profert dignum tanto promiſler hiatu ? That, 
letting themſelves thence to Sift the Nature of 
my Method, and the Force of my Arguments 
more narrowly, they mizht Letter fink into their 
Underſtandings ; as 1 am Confident they will, if 
ever they have peruſed my Method 7o Science; 
and, by that or any other means, do ſolidly 
know what is requiſite to a true Demonſtra- 
ri0Nn. 
k <2, An 
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Lo. Another Reaſon why T put on this Vi- 
zard of Confidence, ſo little ſuting with my 
Natural Complexion, was this. The want of 
true Science, and the Deſpair of finding any, 
had brought ſuch a Luke-warm and Tudifferent 
Humour into the World, (and I wiſh it were 
not too. common ) that, tho” all Men affect to 
talk of Truth, and ſeem in Ordinary Diſcourſe 
to value and magnific her ; yet, when it comes 
to the Point, ſcarce one Man dares heartily 
profeſs himſelf her Champion, and declare he 
will defend her Cauſe with Evident Reaſon, 
againſt all Oppoſers. For, alas ! how few Men 
are there, who will profeſs to Demonſtrate 7» 
Philoſophy, or to reduce their Diſcourſes to Evi- 
dence ? Without doing which, and abiding by 
the Tryal, perhaps there is not one Word of 
Truth i» al/ Philoſophy, nor any thing but 
Learned Romance ij» all the Univerſities of 
Europe. Many Men, indeed, do make a Pre- 
feſſion of Knowledge, becauſe *tis Honourable ; 
and every Scholar 1s engag'd to do ſo, or hewi! 
quite loſe his Credit. But, when it ſhould come 
to Performance, not one Man in ten thouſand 
ſhews that Zeal for the Advancement of Truth 
as anſwers to the Profeſſion he made to loyc 
and eſteem it ; but, tho he ſees Errour and 
Jgnorance,. aud Probable Talking overſpread 
the Face of Philoſophy, and ſtifle Truth and 
Knowledge both, he fits ſtill Unconcern'd. Now 
and then indeed there is a Writer who attempts 
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fo corfute this or that particular Erroar ; ſome 
Caſual Circumſtance additting him to that Ems 
ployment : But, what Min ſets himſelf to lay 
the Ax at the Root, or writes azainft Uncer- 
tain Methods ax/Groundleſs Bubbling : What 
Mm goes avout to make Mankind aware of the 
Miſchief that comes to Ratidonwal Nature by 
the Sophifticate Ways of tal&izg prettily, neat- 
ly, ad wittily ; zho', perhaps, not a Word 
Groundedly jp Solidly 2 Nay, what May 1s 
mt w2.% Appay'd und Pleaſer with a well-penn'd 
Piece ; thy, were the Reaſon in it ſifted to 
the Bottom, perhaps there 1s not one Evidept 
Truth 7» it to build that Diſcourſe on ; that is, 
9t one Word of Senie in it ; bar only ſmh a 
way of Pl; wfrble Diſcourſe er 1. =: th 
ing, as may ſerve equaly and indifferently ro 
maintain either fide of the Contradittion 2 

1. Laſtly, (which is the Chief Point,) Who 
is there that ker himſelf to find out a'CER- 
TAIN METHOD to arrive at my, and 
attain Kaowledze, withort which all our Studzes 
are tom prrpaſe2 Logick 1s the Proper Art to 
giv? us this Method ; 77 7 ſee Sturlents do Te- 
rally m1b2 fe of any TL.oxician, fo be but ralks 
4 yly of the ( PEDEISELD of the Underſtanding ; 
of Propoſitions, SyYo Tiſms, and Demonſtration ; 
thy, perhaps, bg TIVES ot one Word of Rea-- 
fon for þj;"Unprov'd Sayings, to enlighten 
the Underſt wrrling of the Learner, or inform 


him, (ex Natura rei,) whence awd why this 
ant 
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and the other Rudiment, or Rule, muſt be ſo : 
Such an Author may indeed enable a Learner 
co fay as he ſays, -and talk after him in imi- 
tation, as it were; but he can never inſtrutt him 
to underſtand what's True, and why it i True, 
or to demonſtrate Iiimfelf ; which was the main 
Deſign of my METHOD. | 
I2. But my greateſt Complaint againſt 0- 
thers, and my beſt Excuſe for putting my ſelf 
forwards with ſuch a Confident Ayr, 1, that / 
ſee not that any Learned Men do endeavour to 
make Head againſt Sceprticiſm ; which, thro 
this Univerſal Connivence, or rather Civil 
and Kind Toleration,ond (in ſome ſort) Encou- 
ragement, creeps by inſenfible Degrees into even 
the moſt Learned Societies, infedts the beſt Wits 
of our Nation, threatens to bear down all true 
Philofophy, to extinguiſh the Natural Light of 
Men's Underftandings, and drown their beſt F.i- 
cu/ty | Reaſon] in a Deluge of Profound Ignc- 
rance. For, if this Vogue ſhould obiain ſtill in 
the World to look upon any loofe Difcourſle for 
. brave Senſe, /o it be but ſprucely dreſs'd up 
in neat Language, and Sauc'd with a little Pi- 
quancy of brisk Wit ; and let it paſs current for 
True Learning a»d Knowledge ; Scepticiſm 
will not only intinuate it ſelf lily into all ſorts 
of Men, but be recommended to the Wor!d ty 
ſnch an Univerſal Approbation of well-clad gen- 
tile Tqnorance. Not does this miſchievous Inun- 
dation flop its Career in bereaving us of _— 
| ra 
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ral Truths ; but, having once darken'd in us 
the Knowledge of Nature, it diſpoſes Men to 
doubt of, and too often to deny the Exiſtence 
of - the Author of Nature himſelf ; who u beſt 
made known to Mankind by Science, or the Kx- 
act Knowledge of his Creatures ; from which 
we glean all the Notions, and, conſequently, al! 
theKnowledge, we, by Ordinary Means, have, 
or ought to have. A/ theſe Miſchiefs, (T may 
add, and all Immorality too,) are owing to the 
Tuſenſible Growth of this Lethargy of our Under 
ſanding, SCEPTICISM; which benums 
aad chills our Intellefual Faculties with a Cold 
Dejpair of ever attaining Evident Knowledge 
of any thing ; for which, as its Natural Perfe- 
lion, our Soul was fitted and ordain'd. T ſaw 
this Gloomy Evening overcaſting the Clear Sky 
of Science, aud drawing on the Cimmerian 
Night of Dark Ignorance, and Black Infide- 
lity ; and thence it was, that, to awaken Men's 
Seuls out y 6 this drowzy Sleep and Torpor of their 
Mind, I did ſo often, boldly and fearleſlly (tho' 
a I judz'd, truly, ) declare and prociaim a- 
loud, that Demonſtration i» Philoſophy might 
be bad, and that T had aQtually Demonſtrated 
in ſuch and ſuch Particulars. 
13. Laſtly, '7s for this Reaſon, and to re- 
fene al Sincere Lovers of Truth from this ſpread= 
ing Contagion of Scepticiſm, that with an un* 
z#jual Boldneſs, I did ( as was ſaid before ) at= 
tempt to write a Nemonſtrative Logick ; 70 
compre- 
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comprehend which, whoever ſhall beſtow half 
that Pains as Men uſually do who /t udy the 
Mathematicks , ( for ſuch Connetted Diſcourſes 
are not to be peruſed, with hopes of profiting 
by them, with a Curſory Application,) will, Tam 
ſure, be able to ſet all his Natural Notions jn a 
Right and Diſtind Order; know how to connet 
two of them with one another in a Sotid Judg- 
ment ; and both of them with a Third to frame 
a Conclufirve Diſcourſe ; and not only have the 
True Nature of Demonſtration knowingly fix'd 
in his Mind, by comprehending the Reaton of it ; 
but, by having it there, he himſelf will be ex- 
abled to work according to that Nature, or 79 
Demonſtrate himſelf ; without Ability to know 
or do which, none ought to pretend to be a Phi- 
Loſopher. Laſtly, 7o carry this Good Work for- 
ward as far as was poſſible, I have here, as a 
Supplement to my METHOD, and an [1- 
trodudtion to my Reflexions, added Fiue Preli- 
minary Diſcourſes ; ſhewing the true and ſolid 
Bottom=Ground on which all Exact K; nowledhe, or 
Philoſophy, is built ; and, that the Things them- 
ſelves, and not Ideas, Reſemblances, or Fan- 
cies,(which can never make us know the Things, ) 
are and muſt be the only Firm Foundation of 
Truth, and of our Fad of all Truths what* 
ſoever. | | 
I4. 1 muſt not paſs over another Complaint 
wade of me by ſome of the Carteſian School; viz. 
That in the Preface to my METHOD, 7 /o 
: ; b deeply 
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decply Ceaſure Malbranche as a Phanatick i 
Philofophy ; nay, the whole Way it felf as diſ- 
Poj1z7 fro Enthuſiaſm. To the Firſt Part of my 
Charze, T reply, That I cited that Author's own 
Words ; which are ſuch ſtrong Proofs of a Fana- 
tick Genius, that 7 cannot believe any Argu= 
ments 6f mine can add Weight to the Full Evi- 
dence and Force they carry'd with them, to mas 
nifelt that his Philofephy is built upon Inſpiras 
rion; or, as himſelf expreſſes it, comes to him 
by Revelation. And, for my pretending that 
the whole Carteſian Way of Philoſophizing is of 
the ſame Leven, I can need no other Compurga= 
tour than that French Author, who with much 
Fractneſs wrote the Life of Cartefius, and was 
his good Friend and Follower. The Book is now 
made Engliſh ; where in the 34th Page he tells 
z55, that To get rid of all his Prejudices, 
( that is, to Unlearn, amone(t other Things , 
a!l that the Clear Light of Nature had taught 
him ) Carteſius did undergo no leſs than to 
UNMAN himſelf. A pretty Self-denying 
Beginning ! And Pag. 35, 36. that he wea- 
ried out his Mind to that Dcgree in his En- 
quiry after this Happy Means, (viz. that his 
Imagination thould repreſent to him his Un- 
aerſtanding quite naked ) that his Brain took 
Fire, and he fell into a Spice of Enthufraſm ; 
which diſpos'd his Mind , already quite 
ſpent, in ſuch a manner, that ir was fit to 
receive Impreſſi-ns of Dreams and Yiftonsd 

Where 
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Where we ſee it confeſs d, that his Method of 
Unknowing a// :hat Nature had taught him, 
brought him to Enthuſiaſm, and Fnthufraſm 70 
Viſions and Revelations ; ſo zhat Malbranche 
Aid but follow his Maſters Fxample, and copy'd 
his Method. The Author proceeds. He (Car- 
tefrus) acquaints us, thar on the xoth of Ne- 
vember, 1619. laying himſelf down &brinful 
of Enthufiaſm, C which 15 little better than ſtark 
mad) and wholly poſſets'd with the Thoughts 
of having found that day the Foundation of 
that Wonderful Science, he had three Dreams 
preſently one after another ;, yet, 1o extra- 
ordinary, as to make him fancy rhey were 
{ent him from 4/ove. He tuppoſed he diſ- 
cern'd thro' their Shadows, the Tracks of 
the Paths G OD had chalfd out to him, 1n 
his Enquiry after Truth. Ard is it not 3 
powerful Motive to make all Wits, ( cjpectaly, if 
they be of a Melancholy Temper ) wio are &= 
clix'd to embrace his Doftrine, which was firj? 
tent from Heaven, zo gape after Revelations 
700, as well as Malbranche did > 772 ers or. 
Bur the Divine Spiritral Air which he rook 
a Pride to give to thoſe Dreams, was lo near 
a-kin to that Enthufiaſm wherewith he be- 
liev'd himſclf to be warmed , that a Man 
would haye beliey'd he had been a little 
Crack'd-brain'd. And, leſt any ſhould wrong the 
Original of his Doftrine, or degrade it from the 
Honour of being given him by Divine Inſpira= 
bh » 
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tion, this Author takes off any unfavourable Can - 
jecture of ours, that might make it ſpring from 
any Sublunary Cauſe, in theſe Words : One 
would have. beliey'd he had drunk a Cup 
too much that Evening before he went to 
Bed; but he aſſur'd us he had been very ſo- 
ber all that Day, and that Evening too, and 
had not drunk a drop of Wine three Weeks 
rogether. 7his looksas if Carteſius himſelf, who 
fo cautiouſly informd him of this afterwards, 
was fond to have it thought that his Dottrine, 
aud eſpecially his Method, (yohich was the Mi- 
nerva of which his Brain was then in Labour,) 
had been given him from Above, Ly Superna- 
rural means. 

15. Now, Gentlemen, T beſeech you, tell me, 
in good Sober Sadneſs ; Can you think GOD 
ever intended that the onely Method for Men 
{0 get Knowledge, ſhould be to loſe their Wits 
fictt in looking after it 2 That, to Unman our 
elves, fo as to feem Crack'd-Brain'd, or Drunk, 
is the V'ay to become Soberly Rational > That, 
ro reduc? our ſelves to perfcet Ignorance of al/ 
that the Goodneſs of Nature has taught us, 
(wich is, in plain 7Zerms, to make an Als of 
one's ſelf,) is the onely Certain Way to become 
a Philoſopher 2 Certainly, unleſs we be all in- 
fatuated with Enthufiaſtick Dreams and Vi- 
fions, made wp of Ideas, we ſhould rather think 
that it is a far more Solid, : and more Natural 
IVay, to begin our Queſt of Truth from thoſe 
Knows 
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Knowledges which are Evident, and ſuch Grounds 
as are Magis Nota, and thence proceed by our 
Reaſon to Minis Nota, than it is fo take our 
Riſe from Aﬀetted Tgnorance, and Unknowin g 
again all thoſe wgtras Eyvaic, Or Common 
Notions, which Right Nature had given us to 
ground all other Knowledges on. No wonder 
then, this Freakiſh Method, taken up Ly Whim- 
fical Fancy, had for its Geauin Effet, Fanta- 
ſtick Dreams, Viſionary Madneis, and En- 
thuſtaſtick Folly ; which this Writer of his 
Life (who, doubtleſs, was himſelf a Zealous Care 
reſian) calls here A Happy Means, the Foun- 
dation of that Wonderful Science, the Path 
Chalk'd our by God ; and the Deſcanting on 
them, to be done by A Divine Spiritual Air ; 
tho" he confeſſes, at the ſam? time, they were 
Dreams, Viſions, ad Fits of Enthuſiaſm : 
and that they made him that had them ſeem 
Crack'd-Brain'd, or Drunk. 1! theſe wild 
Caprichio's of Carteſius, ſprung naturally from 
a Lively and Heighten d Fancy, ſerew'd up [y 
frequent Sollicitous and Melancholy Thoughtfu!- 
neſs ; and were the Ffetts of his Introverſion 
upon his Ideas ; which is quite Oppoſite to his 
Regarding the Things in Nature, that are 
without us. Nor do I doub?, but that all bis 
Followers, did they (as they ought) imitate their 
Maſter, and follow his Example, in living aft? 
firſt all their former Natural Knowledges, would 
alſo (as any Man wult who takes that Unnatural 
| _- Aſothad ) 
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Methed) fall zuto Fits of Enthuſiaſm, Dreams, 
ond Vifſzeas, and Run Mad for Company. 
for, IDEAS, which, being Similitudes, are 
#2 more but Fancies, Appearances, and Repre- 
jentations, are, coxufegrently, far more Proper 
Materials for Dreams and Viſions, aud ſuch 
Rovirg Flights, than they are for Science, or 
Solid Philoſophy. | | 

16. Tho I foreſtall what comes hereafter, [ 
am iempred to annex here, to this Charatter of 
the Carrchhan Manner of Spirit in Philoſophy, a 
ſrort Paſſage meaiion d by Mr. Locke, Book 4. 
Chap. 7. $.17. viz. That he has diſcours'd 
with very Rational Men, who have aQtually 
Deny 'd they were Men. New, certainly, this 
is ſomething beyond Enthuſiaſm, and Extra» 
wagant cen ro Madneſs, that any Man ſhould 
deny himſeif ro be what he is : Bet, "tis Pre- 
digious, that Mr. Locke ſhould give ſuch Mex 
{iz Elogium of being very Rational. Whence, 
frece he cannot but fiaccrely judge, that the Way 
he propeſes and maintains in his Eſlay, is the 
molt Rational of any other ; we are to conclude, 
thit thoſe very Rational Men did follow this 
Way of his, and were great Iacilts; or elſe, that 
Mr. Locke judges that thoſe Men who a&tually 
deny'd themſelves to be Men, might, fer al/ 
that, according to his Way of Ideas, be very 
Rational #o!wi:h/landing. *Tis worth our whilc 
to obſerve the Conſonant Effect of the Ideal Way, 
in the Followers of Carteſins aud Mr. Locke, 
and 
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and (in ſom? ſort) in beth the Authors of thufe 


Philoſophical Sefts themſelves : The One U N- 
MANS himſelf ; ani the Others Deny them- 
ſelves to be Men, and yet are Character” d by 
Mr.L. to be, notwithſtanding, very Rational : 
Which are fo perfettly Para{!-!, that I am at a 
ereat Loſs which to prefer. And, now, do you 
think, Gentlemen, that, ( beſides the Rezard we 
owe to Truth, out of the Common Love we ought 
to bear to Mankind, and to Rational Nature, 
that it is not high tim? to look to our Wits, 
and to make head azainſt this Way of Ideas ; 
whea-we find two ſuch Great Men as Carteſius, 
and Mr. Locke, thro this Fant aft ick A-thod 
they had choſen, fall jato ſuch Incredible Fxtra- 
Vagancies, as either (in a munucr) to Abdicate, 
&y Unmanning ozc's /e!f ; or, to comment the 
Abdication of their own Natwures ; at leaſt, t9 
think them very Rational that do /o 2 

17. Far be it from me to judne, that all, or 
molt of the Performances of thoſe two admir.- 
bly-Tugenious Mer, are of this Extravagant 
Nature. *Tis my fimcere Judgment, that Few 
Men write Like them ; aud, None, Better, 
where their Ill-zrond:d Methods 4» zot inter- 
minzle, and pervert their Reaſon. And, J 
freely acknowledge, that Mr. Locke's ESSAY, 
on which F make ſo many Refl-xions, contains 
many Excellent aud Uncommon Truths 2»: 7t : 
7ho I do not think he owes any of them to his 
Way of Idcas; bt, that he proceeded in ſuch 
I: ES We Occa« 
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Occaſions, upon his Natural Notions, 7 the 
ſame manner the Ariſtotelians do ; and, thence, 
made Right Judgments and Reflexions upon them 
by his own Acute Wit. This Unfortunate Choice 
of their Methad did, as T conceive, proceed 
hence, that ſuch Active and Quick Fancies 4o 
10t patiently brook the Rains of Logick and Me- 
raphyſicks; the former of which ( much againſt 
the Grain) reſtrains them from taking their 
[ild Carreer, by the Diſcipline of its Artificial 
Rates; the other keeps them from Roving, Ly 
the Self-evident Maxims i* forces their Un- 
derftauding to accept of., Whence, if theſe two 
10 not bridle and keep them in, it is not 10 be 
expetted in” Nature that ſach High-mett'd 
Fancies /h5!d be held within ſtrict Bounds, or 
Fept 70 ihe Slow and Sobcr Pace of Solid Rea- 
fon; but, that they will take their Vagaries, 
aud ran rver Fledge and Ditch, whitherſoever 
the Swift Career of that Nimble Faculty hurries 
them. Tris Diſcenrſe I make the more willingly, 
that thoſe Students who read this, may clearly 


o 


tficern, ihat all their Application toygain Fr owe 


E 


ſedge will be purely Loſt Labour, +»d Time 
thrown away, if therr Firſt aud Chief Care be 
wot to take a Wiſe and Solid Method at the 
BEezlitning, 

Hawving thus finiſh d my long Addreſs, for 
wich T beg your Pardon, I ſhall now apply my 
felf to make ſome few Diſcourſes, relating to my 
followinz Book, | 


13. Man 
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18, MAN heing One Thing, compounded of 


a Corporeal and a Spiritual Nature, and every. 
Thing afting, as it is, it follows, that both thoſe 
Natures muſt concurr to every Operation that 
flows from him, as he is Man ; and, conſequent= 
ly, be produced by ſome Faculty belonging proper- 
ly to each of thoſe reſpective Natures : Nor can 
it be doubted, but that, as thoſe Faculties, or 
Powers, which are peculiar to both thoſe Natures, 
are as different as are the Natures themſelves ; 
ſo the Immediate Objects peculiar to thoſe Diffe- 
rent Faculties, muſt likewiſe be as widely Diffe- 
rent from one another, as are thoſe Powers to 
which they belong ; and, conſequently, be as vaſt- 
ly Oppoſite, as the Natures of Body and Spirit 
can diſtance them. Tt being then agreed to by 
all Parties, that the Faculties or Powers which 
join in our Produttion of Knowledge, are thoſe 
we call the Imagination and the Mind, or the 
Fancy and the Underſtanding, 7 cannot doubt 
but it may be demonſtratively concluded, from 
the known Nature and Conſtitution of this Thing 
called AN, that, to every Thought or Aft 
of Knowledge we have, (thoſe being ſuch Operas 
tions as. properly and formally belong to us as we 
are Men, ) there muſt 1wo forts of Interiour 
Objects concurr.; whereof, the One is of a Cor- 
poreal, the Other of a Spiritual Nature ; and 
that, otherwiſe, thoſe As could not be ſaid to be 
Humane Acts, or the Afs of that Suppolt- 
tum, or Compound Thing, called Man ; but of 
One 
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one of thoſe Natures-onely, a-parted from the 
other as 70 its Operation, and conſequently, as 
t0 its Being. Which Suppoſttion is direct; COM = 
tradiftory to the Natural Conſtitution of Man ; 
as he is diſtinguiſh'd, on one-ſide, from a Brute, 
who has nothing but Material Phantaſms, or 
Fdeas ; on the other, from an Angel, or Intelli- 
gence ; 7 whom there is nothins of Matter or 
Fancy, but all is it js purely Spiritual. 

19. The Diſtinition of theſe two Objells of 
the Fancy and of the Underſtanding being 
granted, in ſome manner, Ly all Sides, I cannot 
but wonder how it hapt to eſcape the Thoughts 
of all the Philoſophers both Ancient and Mr- 
dern, to explicate fully and clearly the Fxact 
Difference between thoſe two Objetts of the Fan - 
cy and of the Underſtanding'; there being ſcarce- 


ly any one Point in Philoſophy of half that Im- 


portance for the attaining of Truth, and avoid- 
ing of Errour : For both theſe being truly in us, 
whenever we have an At of Kuowledge ; and 
withall, being as far Removed from one another 
in their Natures as Body and Spirit are; if Spe- 
eulative Men, either thre miſtake, or thro In- 
advertence of this vaſt difference between them, 
or out of Loathieſs to take Pains to look deep 
into the Intr inſecal Natures of Things, imprinted 
in their Minds when they have Notions of thera, 
thall happen to miſtake what they find Upper- 
moſt or noſe Superficial, and therefore 1s eafreſt 
to their Fancy, (as Phantaſms or Material Re- 

EE” LY preſentations 
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preſentations are ) for Notions ; which, being 
of a Spiritual Nature, do wot make ſo obvious 
and familiar an Appearance as thoſe Gay Flerid 
Pidtures did, Lut are to be gather'd by Reaſon, 
or made Uunderflood by Reflexion and Study ;; 
ſuch Specularers, T ſay, will be at the ſame loſs, 
and not much wiſer than theſe Birds were that 
peck'd at Xeuxis's Grapes to feed themſetves ; 
miſtaking the Outward Pourtraiture or Idea for 
the Inward Nature of the T hing : For, no Anou'- 
ledge of the Things could ever be expeiled from 
Ideas, taken ( as themſelves take them ) for 
Similitudes ; frnce thoſe Terms or Words, which 
w2 uſe, aud muſt uſe, when we ſpeak or dif- 
courſe of any thing whatever, were intended, by 
the Agreement of Mankind,to ftgnifie the Things 
thcmſclves about which we are Diſcourſmg, and 
not to frenifie meer Likeneſles or Similitudes 
of them. However this has been neglected by 
others, I ſee "tis my Duty to ſay ſomething of this 
Diſt intt ion of Phantaſms from Notions. 1 have 
in my 19th Reflexion, $F 9, and 12. endea- 
vour'd to ſhow it. To which I have here thought 
fit to annex ſome few emer, or Diſtinguiſhing 
Marks to kaow one from the other. 

20. My firſt Criterion ſhall be the Senſible- 
nels of the former, and Inſenſibleneſs of the 
other. When we ſhut our Eyes, or walk in the 
Dark, we experience we have Ideas or Images 
of our Way, or of other things we have ſeen, 'in 
vr Fancy ; and this, without the lealt Labour 


of 
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of ours, or any Reflexion : And there is alſo be- 
yond that, ſomething elſe in the Mind, which 
zells us of what Nature, or what Things thoſe 
are, which appear d ſuperficially to our Fancy ; 
which coſts us Labour and Reflexion to bring it 
into the view of the Underſtanding, ſo that we 
cannot get perfett Acquaintance with it, unleſs 
we define it. Nor 1s this Senſible, as the other 
was, but only Intelligible : Not ſuperficial or 
uppermoſt ; but hidden, retruſe, and ( as we 
may ſay ) ſtands behind the Curtain of zhe 
Fancy : Nor eaſe to comprehend at the firſt Dj- 
red Sight of our Inward 'Eye, but coſts us ſome 
Reflexion, or ſome Pains, to know it expreſly and 
diſtinttly. Which latter ſort, in-each of theſe 
regards, are thoſe we call Simple Apprehenſi- 
ons, Conceptions, or Notions. 4 

2I. The next Criterion ſha/l be this : We 
find we have in us Meanings ; new the Mean- 
ings of Words, or (which is the ſame, taking 
that word objeively, what's meant by hoſe 
Words,) are mojt evidently the ſame Spiritual 
Ozjeits as are our Notions, and "tis Impoſſible 
thoſe Meanings ſhould be the ſame with Ideas 
or Similitudes, but of a quite different Nature. 
Let it be as Like the thing as tis poſſible, "tis 
not the Likeneſs of it which we aim at in out 
Language : For we do not intend or mean when 
we ſpeak of any thing, to talk or diſcourſe of 
whar's Like that Thing, but of what's the 


ſame with it, or rather what that thing it 
| ER lelf 
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ſelf is; which the meer Similitude of a thing 
cannot poſſibly be. For a Similitude being Re- 
lated to the Thing, is ſo far from being that 
Thing, or the Same as It is, that 2t is rela- 
vel Oppolite to zt ; that is, quite Diſtintt 
from it. Now, that what's eſſentially and for- 
mally Diſtin& from a Thing, nay Oppoſite 70 
it, ſhould of it ſelf, and by it ſelf alone, give 
us the Firſt Knowledge of It, ( as they put their 
Taeas to do;) or that the Meaning of the one 
ſhould be the Meaning of the other, is utterly 
Unintelligible,and againſt Common Senſe, Where 
fore the Meaning, which is the Immediate and 
Proper Objett of the Mind, and which gives 
us, or rather is the Firſt Notice of the Thing, 
muſt be of a quite different Nature from an Idea 
or Likeneſs of it ; aud fince there can be no 
Middle between Like and the Same ; nor any 
nearer Approach or Step, proceeding from Like- 
neſs, 7owards Unity with the Thing, but it falls 
mto Identity, ir muſt neceſſarily be more than 
Like it ; that zs, the Same with it ; which an 
Idea or Likeneſs cannot poſſibly be, as was pro 
ved lately. | 

22. The Third Criterion which confirms the 
other, (hall be this : None dewies but Brutes 
have Ideas or Similitudes i» their Fancy ; but 
they can have no Meanings, becauſe they have 
0 Spiritual Part or Mind, ozly which can 
mean. Fence, all the Sounds or Noiſes they 
make, expreſs only Paſſion, or ſome Corporeal 
Eafineſs 
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Eaſineſs or UneaſineſS which they feel, and no? 
their Thoughts or Meaning : As appears by 
this ; that they can never come to know what 
the Words we uſe do mean or ſignifie ; nor can 
thoſe of them that can ſpeak, adapt the Words 
they pronunce to our meaning, or anſwer ts 
pertinently ; which Reflexion ſerves to ſhew 
us farther the vaſt Difference between Ideas 
and Meanings, or between Phantaims and 
Notions. Ty 
23. My Third Criterion is taken from the 
Evident Difperence between an Idea or Simil;- 
tude of a T hing, and its Definition ; of which ſee 
Merhod to Science, Book xr. Lefl. 2. FS 24. 
towards the End. | 
24. My Fourth Criterion 1s, That we arc as 
certain we have General Notions, as that we 
have Particular ones; nay, we can conceive 
them as General ; that 1s, we can conceive their 
Gencrality. If then we have an Idea or Like- 
nels of Univecſality, or Generality, Whar is 
it like 2 Jt muſt ether be Like the Thing, or 
muſt le like Nothing, aud ſo is m9 Tdea or 
Likeneſs at al. Prt «it cannot be like the 
Thing in any 1eſped!, becauſe in the Thing 
there 1; noih1ig that 15 General or Univerſal : 
Gut all that is there 1s Particelir and Deter- 
mind; which is quite Unlike, nay, Oppoſite 
to Univerſality or Generality. *'Tis Evident 
then, that we have ao Idea or Likeneſs of an 
Uniyerfal 7z our Meaning or Notzon, when we 
Hare 
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uſe or hear the Words that fignifie it. On the 
other fide, we have a Notion of Homo, Ani- 
mal, and Ens ; and till a Clearer one according 
as they are more General. Wherefore, *tis like- 
wiſe evident, that our Notions are of a quite 
different Nature from Ideas or Similitudes, 
25. T1 ſhall leave the purſuing this Point any 
farther, and give the Reader ſome T afte beforc- 
hand of what ( perhaps ) he will be cloy'd with 
in the following Book ; eſpecially it will be pros 
per to ſeaſon his Underſtanding with ſome few 
Notions concerning the main Queſtion between 
the Ideifſts aud me, viz. Whether our Knows 
ledge is made by the Things being in our Mind 
when we know it, or an Idea or Similitude of it 
only. Tnorder to which I ask the Ideiſts, Whe- 
ther the Modes or Accidents are Diſtin& Enti- 
ties from the Subſtance or Thing ? 7o which 7 
am ſure Mr. Locke wi! ſay, They are not. 
Hence T argue, Therefore, if the Modes or Ac- 
cidents be not DiſtinCt really from the Sub- 
{tance, the Saljtance or Thing is not really, (or 
in.re,) diſtinguiſh'd from the Modes or Acti- 
dents : Therefore they are (as they are in Nas 
ture, or in re) the ſame Thing, or Identify'd. 
Therefore they are only diſtinguiſh d by the Un- 
derſtanding conceiving the ſame Thing di- 
. verfly ; therefore 'tis onely the Conceptions of 
our Underſtandings which are Diſtin&. There- 
fore taking the word [Conception] objective- 
ly ; that z, for the Thing Conceiv'd ; a/ we 
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conceive is ſtill the Thing. Therefore all our 
Notions, both of the Subſtance and of its Acci- 
dents or Modes, that is, all the Notions we can 
have,(they being the ſame with our Conceptions,) 
are nothing but the Thing conceiv'd diverſly. 
Therefore, if that Thing be a Body, all our Ne- 
tions of it are meerly that Thing calld Body 
diverſly conceiv'd. Therefore the putting Space, 
Succeſſion, &c. where there neither is nor can 
be any Body, is to put Body where there is no 
Body; and, is a meer Fancy, and Contradiftory. 
Therefore thoſe Philoſophers who proceed upon 
our Grounds, do ſtil] Conceive, Judge and Dil> . 
courſe of the Thing. Therefore the Knowledge 
they gain by ſuch Notions is the Knowledge 
of the Thing ; the Judgments they make by con- 
nefting thoſe Notions, are Connexions of the thus- 
diſtinguiſh'd Parts (as 7t were) of the Thing; 
and the Diſcourſes they make, Diſcourſes con- 
ccrning the very Thing. Therefore the Philce 
fophy of ſuch Men is truly aud entirely the 
Knowledge of the Things, or True Philoſo- 
phy. Wherefore thoſe who have only in their 
Minds STMILITUDES or IDEAS, 
and do only Connett or Diſcourſe of them, which 
Ideas are not the Thing, nor conceiv'd to be 
It ether in whole, or in part, are convinced to 
build their Diſcourſes (thus grounded) upon No- 
thing. Therefore they have no Solid Know- 
ledge of any Thing. Therefore, in proper 
Speech, they kngw Nothing. m_—_— all 
Fees 
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their Philoſophy ( thus built ) is purely Fans 
taſtick. 

I infer farther, that, fince this Diſtinfion of 
the Thing into Subſtance (preciſely conſider d) 
and its Modes or Accidents, is perform'd only 
by the Underſtanding ; therefore i? is made 
within the Underſtanding. Thereſore ſizce 
this Act, that thus Diſtingui/hes them, is not 
Tranſitive to the 7, hing whici 7s out of it, the 
Thing mult be in the Underſtanding zo be there 
Diſtinguifh'd ; otherwiſe we ſhould Diſtingaiſh 
we Know not what ; which ( it being done by 
a Knowing Power) # impoſſible, and a_per- 
fed Contradidion. Therefore the Thing it ſelf 
muſt forcibly be intellefually in the Mind : 
Therefore, there can weed no Ideas or Simil;- 
tudes to make us know it ;. fer to be in a Knows» 
ing Power z to be known, without more ads. 

'Tis incredibly Strange, and even Monſtrous, 
that Mr. Locke's Thoughts ard mine, like. Ans 
tipodes, ſhould move Diametrically Oppeſit to 
one another in thisPoint. He tells us,B.q.Ch.23. 
in his Margin, that there is no Abſtract Idca 
of Subſtance ; or can we ( as he there ſays) 
by the Senſible Qualities haye any Idea of 
the Subſtance of Body, more than if we knew 
nothing at all. And, the Eſſences or Entities 
of Particular Subſtances ( as cleareſt Reaſon 
demonſtrates,) are incomparably harder to be 
known, than Sub/tance in the Abſtract ; whence 
we muſt, conſequently, know leſs than nothing 
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of Them, if we know nothing at all of the c« 
ther : It being impoſſible to know what This 
Thing or This Man 7s, zf we be Ignorant what 
Thing or Man 7s. Nor have we any Innate 
Ideas ( as he confeſſes ) to make | Subſtance ] 
known. If, then neither Innate nor Acquir'd 
Ideas can make vs Fnew any thing at all of it, 
aud we can know nothing but by Ideas ; 'tis 
plain, we cannot know Thing or Subſtarice at 
all, and ſo we muſt reſt contented with know- 
ing Nothing. For, Subſtance Leing unknown, 
Ptis impoſſible to know any Mode or Accident ; 
they being eſſentially certain Manners how a 
Thing is ; and, ſo, including Subſtance and 
Thing 7 their Definition. Again, Mr. L. holds 
we can ſrame no Idea of Subitance, or at moſ? 
but a moſt blindly Obſcure one ; and 1 hold 
that the Notion ; Ka is moſt Clear, nay, the 
Cleareſt of any 7 that of Exiſtence, expreſ? 
Ly the word [ is. ] He thinks that the nature 
of Accidents is known by themſelves, tho' the \ 
Subſtance /y # the dark from us : And I judge” 
it Demonſtrable that, as they have no Entity of 
their own, but by means of the Thing, Ens or 
Subſtance , /o they can have no Intelligibility 
(which is a Properry of Ens) of their own, 
but meerly by virtue of the Subſtance or Thing 
with which they are Identify d. In a word, 
Fle thinks Subſtance is moſt Unknown, and 7 
. ſay, 'tis ſelf-eyidently Known. Ze ſays 7t 
cannot be known Clearly ; and I ſay it not only 
can, 
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cin, but muſt be known clearly ; nay, that ne» 


! thing elſe can be known but It, or by being Tt. 


By this Diſcourſe it appears, that this Point 


: being (of its own Nature) of Univerſal Con- 
; cern; aud,therefore, drawing Great and moſt Im= 
' portant Conſequences after it, which, ating here 


as a Philoſopher, I do not mention ; either He 
or 1 muſt be in a moſt Dangerous Errour. Where- 
fore, being perfeAly aſſured that the Method 
{ take will not permit me to erre Enormouſly ; 
and, very cettain that I follow very faithful» 
ly that Method ; I humbly beg of Mr. Locke, 
by that Candour and Ingenuity, of which ( 7 
doubt not, ſincerely too ) he has made ſo fre- 
quent Profeſſions, that he would pleaſe to Yp5 
his Thoughts anew ( for if Second Thoughts 
be Better, the Laſt may be Beſt of all ) zo re- 
view his Way of Ideas ; and, comparing it with 
what I have propos d and provd in my Me- 
thod to Science, my Preliminaries, and my 
ſeveral Reflexions on his Eſſay, he would un- 
byaſſedly confider, whether ( fince he cannot ſuſ- 
pett his own Excellent Parts ) this New Way 
of Philoſophizing be not the Sole Cauſe of all 
his Miftakes, and miſleads him into all theſe 
Great Errours ; to entertain which this Phan« 
taſtick Method has inveigled his good Reaſor. 
IT have no more to Preface, but to beg Par- 
don for oftentimes repeating the ſame thing c- 
wer and over in the enſuing Book, Mr. Locke 
«ivilly Apologizes for doing the ſame ; _ 7 Y 
chie 
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chief Excuſe 1, that, being to trace aud follow | 
his Diſcourſes, I could not well avoid it ; ho- F 
ping withall, at th? ſame tim?,to clear the Potnt | 
better; either by ſome New Thought, which 
then occurr'd, or by giving a better Turn to my | 
former Arguments. Beſides, I muſt confeſs, 

that I did now and then afte& theſe Repetiti- 
ons, to make ſome Particulars which were of 
moſt Weight fink better into the Fudgment of 
my Readers, by re-minding them often of ſuch 
Important Truths. 7 am forced to uſe the Word 
[ Idea] often, becauſe Mr. Locke (with whom 7 
am diſcourſtuz) does ſo always ; tho generally 
T j0in Notions to it. But, this one Note will 
keep my. true Sentiment from being miſunder= 
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floor; that T allow Ideas or Reſemblances in 


the Fancy or [magination ; but, 7 abſolutely de- 
zy. there are any Spiritual Ideas or Similitudes 
in the Mind on which we ground any Truth, or 
which are the Materials of Knowledge ; but 
NOTIONS '-»ly, or the Things ab/traftedly 
or inadequately conceiv'd by the Underſtanding. 


Your Well-wiſhing- Friend 


and Faithful Seryant, 
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Preliminary Firſt. 


Of the Im ropriety and Equivocalueſs of 
wot: word [ TDEA. ] 


r. HE Author of the Eſſay concerning 
Human Underſtanding, having 1n- 
cerely levelled the aim of his En- 
deavours at the attainment of Truth 

in Philoſophy, which can only be had by clear- 

ing the way to Science ; hence, this being the 
ſole End we have, both of us, prefixt ro our 
ſelves; the beſt Method ( in common ) which I 

Can take in my Reflexions on that Learned Trea- 

rife is, to keep my Eye ſtill directed to that end, 

and to take my meaſures from the Order and 

Rapport which our reſpective Poſitions, or Diſ- 

courſes, may be conceived to bear to that beſt 


Delign, 
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2. This premis'd, my firſt Preliminary Reflex- 
| jon ſhall be upon his making uſe, 
The uſng the word throughout his whole Work, of 
[ Idea] -) _ the word ( ID EAS) a3 the Chief, 
eatts th wayrs Or ratheronly Materials, of which, 
Science. according to him, we are to 
frame immediately all our Know-- 
kdges. Which being fo, ir follows: thar, if the 
{cnſe of that word be nor it ſelf Clear, but Equi- 
wocal ; and if, as taken in one Senſe, it be mani- 
feſtly nothing at all ro Science, nor can be any 
Material of it ; and, as taken in tae other, it 
may and muſt conduce to it, nay, be the Sv/e 1me- 
diate Ground and Origin of all Science; I cannot 
bur think, that the promiſcuous ufage of that 
Word in ſuch Diſparate Senſes, ( ir being of ſo 
general Concern, and running through thar 
whole Book ) mult neceflarily encumber and per- 
plex in a high Meaſure the way ro Scientiftical 
knowledge. 
3. One of his Secondary Deſignes was (as he 
exprelics himſelf in his Epiſtle ro 
PhiloſophicalWords the Reader ) tO remove the Rubbiſh 
generally uſed, not 545, grdertothebuilding upScience, 
ro be laid a ſide | . 
without great Xe And tO bear down the Vanity. and 
ceſſity. Ionorance of thoſe who have re- 
| duced Philoſophy, -2hich is nothing 
but the Knowledge of Things,t0 1nſigniticant School- 
Terms. This is certainly a very neceſſary and a 
very laudable Defign ; it being evident to all in- 
genuous Lovers of Truth, that never was there 
more need of a Reformation, than there has been 
of Philoſophy in theſe laſt Centrries; ro ſecond 
him in which I have not--failed en my part-to 
contribute my endeavours. Yet, notwithſtanding 
| I do 
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I do not think we ought, without great and ne- 
ceſſary occaſion, alter thoſe words which have 
been accepted and uſed by the Learned World 
( ſuch as it was ) hitherto: Eſpecially ſuch words 
as are proper and Univocal, ſuch I take the word 
[ Notion ] to be.; much leſs to ſub- 
ſtirate another, which I muſt 
think 1s /eſs proper, and withall 
highly Equivocal, or Ambiguons, 
I mean the word (1D E4.) I know this inge- 
nuous Author apologizes for his frequent uſing 
it; and I am apt to think he did this out 'of Ci- 
vility towards our Modern Philoſophers, who 
have brought it into faſhion: For, he gives no 
reaſon why he did not rather conſtantly uſe the 
word ( Netion;) which, importing a part of Cogni- 
rion, does moſt certainly better ſwit with a Treatiſe 
about Human Underſtanding. 

4+. As for the Senſe in which he takes the word 
( IDE A ) he profeiles that he ſes | 
it to expreſs whatever is meant by p- - - Alles] 
Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what= wary Ambigucs . 
ever it is that the mind can be em- 
ploy'd about in thinking. Which manifeſts that he 
uſes that word very Equizecally: For a Phantaſm, 
and a Notion, differ as widely, as Body and Spirit ; 
the one being a Cerporea!, the other a Sp.rirns 
Reſemblance; or rather, the one bing a keiem- 
blance, or a kind of Image, or Picture; the other 
the thing Reſembled, as will be ſeen hereafter, 
Again, 'tis agreed to by all the World, that 
Brures have Phantaſms, but they can have no 
Neticns; for thele are the Elements, or Meterial's, 
whole agreeable Connexion furniihes our kind 
with Science; of which Beaits, which have =o 
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And, are incapable ; and therefore it were both 
unnatural, and to no purpoſe, to put Netions 
( which are the Primary AtteCtions of the Mind ) 
in thoſe meer Animals. Tam more at a loſs to find, 
that, in the Iaſt page bur one in his Epiſtle to the 
Reader, he ſeems ro contradiftinguiſh Netions to 
Id:as; Which how it conſiſts-with the indifferency 
he grants the word (14ea) here to ſignify Notions, 

I cannot at all comprehend. 

5. I muſt confeſs, it is generally a fruitkſs 
LET conteſt to diſpute about a Werd, 
_ Anbguier A which is nothing bur a Sound, or 
i, EY? a Character, were but the deter- 
minate Meaning of it told us by 


the uſer of it: Ler it be A, or B, or what he 


pleaſes, provided the diſtinct Senſe of it be clearly 
manifeſted by the Writer, or Speaker, it were, in 
thar caſe, Logomachy, and impertinent Cavil, 
ro except againſt ir. But, when the Author's own 
Explication of it does, ( contrary to the Nature 
of Explications ) dechre it is uted ambiguoully, 
it laics a force on me to remark it ; leſt it may 
lead the Reader, ( as it infallibly muſt ) into great 
Errors, unleſs it's double Senſe be warily diſtin- 
guitkr in the eniuing diſcourſe ; which I have 
not obſerved to be done any where by this other- 
wife accurate Author. 

6. From this undiſtinguith'd Ambiguity of the 
word ( 1dea ) it follows naturally, that even. his 
own excellent Judgment, and conſequently, his 
Reader's, muſt neceſfarily ſometimes deviate ; and, 
tho' his general intention was only to pur- 
jue the Knowledge of Things, yet he muſt needs 
be ſometimes miſled at unawares to entertain 


Fancies tor Real Knowledges ; as will occaſional- | 


ly 
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Iy be ſhown hereafter. For the preſent I cannot 
emit one particular, it being of ſuch main im- 
POrtance. 

7; The Author believes all forts of Animals to 
have, in ſome degree, Perception. © 
Now Perception 4 as I conceive ) The puttinzBrutes * 
ſignifies Kzowledge ; for, under y: ; Pave NG 
what ſort of material Action to RE 
rank it, I gonfels my ſelf at a kind. 
loſs :- Bur, let it be only the fr/# | 
ſtep and degree towards Knowledge, and the in-let 
of all the Materials of it, ſtill he lays, the dulneſs 
of the facultizs of ſome Brutes, makes them remete 
rom that Knowledge which is to be found in ſcme 
Men: So that it ſeems in other Men there may 
poſlibly be 0 more Knowledge ( at leaſt in ſome 
things ) than ia Bruzes ; nor does he any more - 
than probably conjetture, that Bealts have not the 
power of comparing, which may be obſerved in M.n, 
belonging to general Ideas, and uſeful to cbſtratt 
Reaſonings.” Now, this 10 jumbles together Spir;- 
al Natures with thoſe which are meerly Corpo- 
real, thar, if this be ſo, we ſhall be ar ſome loſs ro 
know our own Kind, to define what 12% is, or 
to diſtinguiſh our ſelves from our younger Bro- 
thers in knowledge, Brutes, or car SOuls from 
theirs: For, it by Ideas there be meant Nori ns, 
( as his Exprethions leave it inditterent ) and that 
a Man's knowledge conſiſts in having theſ: 74s 
in him, -and Brutes have alſo fuch 1d-3s ; and, 
that, moreover, they may pailibly have alſo, in 
ſome fort, a power to compare. | = 
thoſe Norians, and both * judging by hn *0 Setenee, 

; Tg tes  B.z/Leff r. F. 12. 

and diſcourſing molt &7idenily con- a+ 
{:ſt in comparing cur Notions, |, fee no Operations 
B 3 peculiar 
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peculiar to a Ay, but what Brutes may perform 
1n a lower d: gree , and ſince Degrees do not vary 
the Srecics ( for otherwiſe Jul Men would be of 
-.a20ther Species from thoſe who have more wit ) 
'we could, conſequently, never know what 1an- 
kind meant; or who is a Man, who not, unleſs in 
Qutward appearance ; nor, laitly, how our Sou/., 
or Minds, do ditter from their Fancies, or Imagi- 
naticns. gain, M. L. afhrms, B. 2. Ch. 11.86.11. 
that it ſeems 25 evident to him that Beaſts do rea- 
fen, as that they bawe Senſe ; than which, Ccertain- 
ly, nothing in the world can be more evident, 
or undeniable. Now, if this be ſo, all thoſe who 
hold that ( a Rational Animal) is a proper and a- 
dequare Definition of ( Man ) ought to hold 
Brutes to ba Mein. Mr. L. will ſay, that Brutes 
can only reaſon in Particulars, having no General 
Id:as, b<cauſe they cannot Abſratt ; nor do we 
ſce they make uſe of any General Signes to ex- 
preſs Univerfal Teas : Indeed, they have no ſuch 
Signes as WHirds, to notify they have any ſuch 
Ideas ; but, if we may conclude from their Our- 
evuird Actions ( on which only Mr. L. ſeems to 
ground his good Opinion of them that they 
Fave Reaſen, ) we may as well gather from the 
ſame ground that they have General Ideas too. 
For example, when a/ Horſe ſes a Man a far off, 
he can only have an 74:2 thar it is // mething ; for 
the Cbjc& cannot, <#t that diſtance, imprint a 
Tre porticular Idea of it (elf, but that moſt General 
one, and therefore 'tis evident the Horſe muſt ſ 
either have 2 General Idea of it, or nane at all ; 
whereas yer he muſt have ſome Idea of it, becauſe 
he ſees it, though confuſedly. Coming nearer, the 
Object imprints a mere diftint? Idea of a Man ; 
. : yet 


Preliminary Firſt. 7 
wet not ſo diſtin, as to repreſent this Man in par- 
zicular. Ar length coming very near, the fame 
Object is apt to imprint an 1dea of rhis particular 
Man ; which ſhews plainly, that all thoſe 1deas 
the Object gave him before were General ones: 
To procecd, we may obferve, that while it ap- 
pear'd only to be fſomerhing, which was a very ab- 
ſtrat} Idea, the Horſe carry'd it abſtraFedly tov, 
and remain'd unconcern'd. When it appear'd to 
be a Man, it began to be a little concern'd, ha- 
ving to do with ſuch kind of things as us'd to 
do it either Good or Harm ; and therefore ir 
ſtares at it ( a common carriage in ſheep eſpeci- 
ally ) as if it ſtudy'd, or coatider'd, what to make 
of it, in order to its own Intereſt, or Self-prefer- 
vation. But, when the Object imprints an Idea 
of this particalar Man, who either us'd to brin 
him Provender, or come to Catch him to make 
him work, he either comes towards him, or runs 
away ; which ditterent behaviour of theirs ( if 
outward Actions were, in this cafe, worth buil- 
ding on.) is as good a ſign that Brutes have Gene- 
ral Ideas, as we can expect from dumb Animals, 
Beſides, when a Cat, or Dog is hungry, and hunts 
about for Mear, how can Mr. L. imagin they 
long only for one particular fort of Mear, and not 
any tort of Meat in common that is agreeable to 
their nature? I am ſure their indittcrency to any 
{auch Food ( in caſe they know at all ) gives us as 
good ground to think they have a General 1ea 
of ſuch a ſort, kind, or ſpecies of Food, as it does 
for any ' Knowledge ww nave of particulars. 
Hence is ſhown, thar Mr. L's Criterion, or diitin- 


_ Ctive Mark tro know them from Mcn, ( viz. the 


having General Idea's ) quite failing, we ought to 
| | B 4 | eitcem 
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eſteem Horſes, and other Cattle, to be Four-foot- 


ed Men, or elſe Men muſt be rwo-legg'd Beaſts. 
Moreover, ſince he grants here $. 5. they can 
compare thoſe Ideas they have, tho' imperfet- 
ly, and but in ſome circumſtances; and all Fudging, 
and D:ſcourſing muſt, by his Doctrine, conl1it in 
the comparing Ideas ; he muſt think there are 
ſome of them who are very judicious Gentlemen, 
and uſe natural Logick, and, tho' not very ar- 
rificially, make Syllogiſms too. In a word, if we 
have no pecular Faculties Intrinſecal to our Na- 
ture, nor any Primary Operation belonging to 
it, and it only, to diſtinguiſh us from Brutes bur 
Extrinſecal ſhape only, all Beaſts might be Me», 
and Men Beaſts : And then we ought in duty to 


coni.der how to correct our Carriage towards 
our dear Brethren in Nature, Brutes ; which will | 


ring in the Twrkiſh Charity to Dogs, and twenty 
other Fouleries : And, 'tis an excellent Argument 
to prove the Identity of our Natures, that Mr. 
L. brings of ſome Gentlemen he was acquainted 
with, who deny'd themſelves to be Men ; and I 
wonder he wo:ld civilly give them the Lye, by 
paiing upon ihem the Complement that they 


were notwithitanding wvery Rational Men ; for, 


were it poilible any Man could be a Beaſt, ris 
moſt certain theſe Men were ſuch. Burt I won- 
der not all at ſuch extravagant Conceits ; for as 
Keaſon, grounded on our Natural Notions of the 
Thing, is reduced, if purſued home, to Firſt and 
Selt-cvident Principles ; ſo Fancy, if follow'd cloſe, 
advances at lengrh ro pure Fol, and ends finally 
in perfect Madneſs. | 


8. As 


LIN 
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' *$. As for us Mey, we can certainly afhrm, that 
” oe do truly perceive, Or know, be- 
” cauſe we knov Certainly, by ex- The firſt Confldera- 
perience, or rather by Reflexion, _ 7"? 7 - f 
that we do know ; but we do Not ;6;k that Brures 
thus know that Brutes know; Kknow. 
and whoever thinks he can ga- 
ther it by Reaſcn, ought, I conceive, ere he goes 
abour it, to ſtudy exactly rwo previous points. 
Firſt, he ought to conſider very attentively, 
how, or upon what Grounds he can imagin 
Particles of Matty, tho' never ſo ſubtil 
and artificially laid rogether, can be capable 
of Perception, Or Knowledge, or how this Suits 
with the Nature of »ey Body, We can only 
gather this from Local Aorions proceeding from 
Brutes, with ſome kind of Regularity: Now an 
exact Watch (in proportion to its few parts ) does, 
by vertue of a Spring within, which is pert of 
its ſelf, afford the ſame argument ro one that is 
not aware of its contrivance. For, it ſhews 
us, and regularly too, the Minutes, Quarters, 
Half-hours, Hours, Days of the Month, and teils 
us the time aloud by Striking the Bell: Nay, a 
Repeating-Clock does, without Miſling, or 
Miſtake, a»/wer the Queſtion ( as it were ) which 
by pulling the String you ask it ; and, tho' 
you are ncver ſo importune in repeating your 
queſtion- often, yet it ſtill anſwers truth, with 
more ſteady exaCtnels than Banks his Horle could, 
by ſeeing the Motion of his Maſters Eye. Yet, if 
any Man had drawn thence a Concluſion that 
thoſe Engins had perciev d, Or. kncwn, We are 
ſatisfied thar he had been perfectly miſtaken.” An 
Tzalian here had an Engine which would both a 
Wake one at the hour he deſigned to riſe, _ 
| alfo 
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alſo firike fire, and light his Candle for him ; 


which 1 believe is more than the moſt docil Brute 
could ever be taught to perform. The Caſe had 
been ſtill more dithcult, had this Watch, or- En- 
gine, which ſeemed ſelf moving, been pur into 
all theſe Motions by Subtil and Indiſcernable 
Agents ; as Iron is by the Eflunuiums of a Load- 
ftone, or as Memnons Muſical Statue was by the 
Rayes of the Sun ; for in that Caſe the Vulgar, 
diſcerning no Material Cauſe that fer it on work, 
would prefently have had recourſe to ſome Know- 
xg power in the Engine; in the ſame manner 
as when they hear noiſes in a Houſe, and can- 
not find out what cauſcd them, they imediarely 
conclude 'tis a Spright. Whence reſults this plain 
Rule, that er'e we can with reaſon conclude, 6 
#bink any thing, except our ſelves, has Perception, 6r 
Knowledge, by our feeing it perform any Outward 
Adion, we ought firſt to be certain that we can com- 
fprehend all the Operations of Bodies, and all the 
ſeveral Combinations and Contrivances of them; and 
that we fee that thoſe Actions are impoſſible to be 
performed by Bodily parts, laid together by an infi- 
mitely wiſe Artificer ; before we fall to imagin that 


. @ny meerly Animal Body is mere than a Natural En- 


gin; or that it does any more perceive, think, or know, 
than does a Watch or Clock. X 


** 9. The Second thing necelary to be done er'e 


; ' we ought to think Brutes havye 
The Secerd conſider» any knowledge, is, to conſider 


- «tian prereqrir'd. exactly the incredible variety of 


the ſcveral Organicel parts, found 

in th= bodies of Animals; which, with the peculiar 
Uics of each, and the Contexture of them with rhe 
ather 2a:ts, doiwell fo many Books of Anatomy al- 
ready, without any hopes or-proſpect of mo 
LNem 
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them alk: And, beſides,it is neceffary alſo to weigh 


IT 


attentavely rheChymical parts(if I may be allowed 


to call them ſo) of an Animal, conſiſting of Blood, 
the Humours in it, and eſpecially the Spirits; 
which laſt are apt ro be moved, upon every oc- 
caſion, by the leaſt touch of all the Bodies about ir, 
nay, by the moſt minute particles of them, lodged 
in the brain and excited there a freſh; and are 
withall apt to be carried thence in convenient 
Vehicles throughout the whole, to fer on motion 
thoſe parts which are more ſolid: When he has 


done this, tet him Conſider all theſe diverſe-natu- 


red parts laid together by the All-wife Contriver 


of Nature, in order to the Aniwal's purſuing 
what's Agreeable to its nature, and avoiding 


what's Difagreeable to it : When, I fay, all thete 
particulars are well weigh'd, and duely reflect- 


ed on, I believe we ſhall be ar a loſs ro pitch upon 


any cutzward 


rial Cauſes may not naturally produce. 
10, To give ſome eaſe to our fancy, ſtartled 


at theStrangeneſsof manyActions 
we ſee done by Brures, let us re- 
flect on what happens to Men, 
walking in their S/zep, when the 
paſſages to our Knowing Power 
are intercepted; and our wonder- 
ment will toa great degree, ceaſe. 


a6 ſuch wiſe Contextures, /{« /-»7, «- 
. A 8 
and the Complexion of ſuch innumerable Marte- 


That our ſelves 


both aſleep and 
awake, do, with- 
out Knowledge, 
perform as ſlrange 


Operations 
Brures do. 


as 


How regularly do the Phantaſms at that time, 
move our Brutal part, the Body: Many Authen- 
tick Examples of which I could recount worthy 
our higheit admiration; they being ſuch as, were 
we awake, and had our rational fears about us, 
we neither durſt attempt, nor could poſlibly per- 
form, without extream hazard. But, nat to in- 


liſt 
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fiſt on theſe, let us refle&t on our ſelves, even 
when perfe#ly awake, and we ſhall diſcover thar, 
however we are ſet on work by Motives, or 
Reaſons, yet we know not ar all how the ont- 
vard parts of our Body ( only which we expert 
ence in Brutes, and ground the conceit of their 
having Knowledge upon them ) do perform any 
of their Operations. What Man. living, though 
ſuppoſed the wileſt (much leſs the Generality ) 
knows how, or by what paſſages he is to ſend A- 
nimal Spirits into the Mvuſcles ( whence all our 
Motion proceeds ) or into har Muſcles, or 
what quantity of them is requiſit to do ſuch an 
Outward Action 2 Whar Feats of Activity does 
a Rope-dancer ſhow us 2 How many ways does 
he diſtort, wind, turn, poize, ſtretch, and ply 
the parts of his Body ? To do which, the Anj- 
mal Spirits are to be ſent now into 7zhis, now in- 
to that Muſcle, to move this or this or that Limb, 
or Joint ; ſometimes great quantity of them to 
make a vehement, or quick Motion ; ſomerimes 
fewer, to move them more moderately ; ſome- 
times none at all into any of them, when he has 
4 mind to ſurceaſe all Motion, and fir ſtill. Yet 
he knows, no more than a Brate, or a Stone does, 
how he is to do any of this, nor can give the 
leaſt account how it is done. All this is tranſa- 
ctcd by the wiſe Contrivance of the Body ; which 
is fo framed as to be ſubſervient to rhe Defign 
the Man, as he is Knowing and Rational, had 
projected. And the ſame is done in Brutes, when 
cither actual Impreſſions are made upon them 
from the Objects.; or thoſe former Impreihons 
are again excired in. the: Brain; which done, all 
the frisking motions of, Purſuance and Avoidance 
which they perfarm, do follow by a Courte o 
Natura 
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Natural or Material Cauſes ; and, withal, accor- 


ding to thoſe meaſures and degrees as are propor- 
rioned to the Efhcacy of the firſt impellent Cauſe, 
the Obje# m their Imagination ; the Agreeable- 
neſs or Difagreeableneſs of which, to the Nature 
of the Animal is that which fers all the Engine 
on work at firſt. 

11. Nor can the Objection bear any force that 
ſome Actions of Brutes reſemble 
Reaſon, even though it ſeems more The Reſemblance 
then is found in Men ; ſince we yn fa ſos 

: . ons of Prutes, 

experience that a Watch, which ;,, ;-gumens of 
is the work of an Artificer, per- theirKnowledge 
forms the Operations proper to zt, 
and rells us the time of the day with more exact- 
neſs, than the beſt Rea/c we have can do with- 
our ſuch helps. So that the Watches acting ac- 
cording to reaſin, demonſtrates indeed there was 
Reaſon in the Framer of it, bnt argues none at 
all in the Exgine it ſelf: Wherefore, however the 
Actions of tome Brutes may bear a ſhow of Rea- 
ſon, this can only argue that they are the work- 
manſhip of a Rational, or Wiſe Maker ; but, not 
that themſelves ated knowingly, or rationally, 
while they did thefe Actions: For my ſelf, I muſt 
declare, that I have as much admired the wiſdom 
ſhewn in the Action of a young Vine, exerting 
and twiſting its little Fingers about other things 
near it, to ſupport it ſelf as it grew up, as ( all 
the forementioned Circumſtances weighed and 
abated ) at any Operation of a Brute ; and I 
doubr not but a Campanella (who maintained that 
every thing in Nature had perception ) or ſome 
fuch other man of fancy, would diſcourſe, and 
deſCant on it thus ; { © The poor week limber 


« Yane- 
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& Vine knew, and was well aware, that, not be- 
& ing able to ſupport it ſelf, .it would, when it 
« increaſt in length, fall down flat on the ground, 
&* and fo be expoſed to be trampled under foot, 
« and hurt ; and, therefore, did wery prudently 
< cling about other Vegetables, or Poles near it, 
« to ſuſtain it ſelf, and avoid that inconveni- 
« ence. ] And, I dare affirm that we loſe the beſt 
part of our Natural Contemplation, by putting 
Brurtes to have Knowledge ; for, what wonder 1s 
there that ſuch things as have a knowing Power 
in them ſhould know, or, who admires it in a 
Man 2 Whereas, it juſtly raiſes our mind to high 
Admiration and Adoration of the Divine Artifi- 
cer, to ſee things which are made of meer Mar- 
zer, act with as much Wiſdom and Prudence for 
their own preſervation, as the wiſeſt Knower 
can by his beſt Wit, of which he is ſo proud, 
and fomcrimes with much more. No doubt bur 
the growth and operations of dull Vegetables, 
do adminiſter ro devout RefleEters oCccations of 
very high Contemplarion ; and ſhall the Opera- 
tions of /en/itive Beings, which are incomparably 
more excellent, and more admirable, as being the 
Top and Maſtcr-piece of this Material World, at- 
ford little, or none art all 2 Now, if their Nature 
be to have Knowledge in them, and it be a thing 
common to all Creatures, and expected that GO D 
ſhould give to every thing what is its Nature, 
there is little or no particular ground for our 
wonderment. GOD has given Erutes a Knowing 
Power, and that Power makes them know, and 
there's an end of our Admiration, and Conſe-- 
quently of our Contemplation, and of that de- 
vout Admiration, to which our Altoniſhment \ 
Bo b- the 
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» the ſeveral Actions of thoſe Natural Automata 
would otherwiſe raiſe us. 

12. I beg pardon for this long digreſſion ; I 
thought fi to dilate thus largely 
on this point ; both becauſe jt Bru'es have Phan- 
1s a Very Concerning and uſeful en ang _— 
Preliminary; as alſo to manifeſt Tomy dean 
how the uſmg the word ( 1a ) 
hand over head ( as we may ſay) and taking ir 
Equivocally and indifferently for Phantaſms and 
Notions, leads this Great Man ( as it muſt needs 
have done every Man ) into great miſtakes. For 
Phantaſms Beaſts may indeed have, they being no 
more but Efluuiums emitted from other Bodies, 
and received by the porrtalls of the Sex/es into the 
Brain ; where the Animal Spirits ſtand readily 
waiting to move the Brute, according as thoſe 
TinCtures are agreeable, or diſagreeable, to the 
Compound : but Netions, or ( which is the ſame 
Meanings, or Apprehenſions, they cannot have; for 
theſe being made by Direct Impreſſions upon our 
Spiritual part, the Mind, ( only which can mean, 
or apprehend) to judge they have any ſuch, 
would conclude they had a Spiritual, and con- 
fequently an Immortal part in them, which I am 
{ure we ſhall both of us deny. Beſides, had they 
Meanings, or were Capable of any, they would 
be capable of the Meanings of our Words; at leaſt 
thoſe amongſt them which are moſt Docil, and 
could Speak, would not fail, if well taught, and 
educated, to knw much of our Language, and 
Anſwer, in ſome few occaſions, Pertinently ; which 
none of them ever did deſignedly, and, if they hap 
to do ſo by accident, none thinks they meant as 
they ſpoke, but all mankind Jaxghs at the odd 
Chance 
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Chance, as at a pleaſant Jeſt. Thoſe that teach 
them might point at the things when they pro- 
nounce their Names, as Nurſes do to little Infants ; 
and why might not Beaſts learn them, as well as 
Children ; ar leaſt learn as much in many years, as 
they doin two, or three ? Indeed, ſome Words 
and Sounds, which are very often uſed to come 
into their Brain, accompanied with ſome pleaſing 
or harmful Phantaſm, do, by vertue of that con- 
comitant Phantaſm, affect them, and make them 
act ; nor from their knowing what theſe words, 
or interjections mean, bur by vertue of the Phan- 
rams, or Effluviums, that came along with them, 
and moves them; or, becauſe they being lodged 
togcther in the Brain, that Word or Sound, or 
ſome other Vchement Motion of ours, excites 
again the fame Phantaſm which puts them upon 
acting. Nor can we draw any parallel from 
ſome wild and Savage Men, ſeeming as rude as 
Brutes ; the Queſtion is of their Nature, not of 
their Circumſtances; Could it be well proved 
that thoſe Brutiſh Savages, tho' inſtructed 
afterwards, could never be brought to perfom 
any actions more rationally than Brutes do, nor 
could ever be raught any Language to a tolerable 
degree, ſo as to anſwer art all Pertinently or In- 
zelligently, the difhculry would be greater? But 
this I never heard, or read, aflerred by any. Or, 
conld ir be well atreſted, rhat Brutes conld fancy, 
or make choiſe ofa Female for bcing morc beau- 
| riful, or were taken with the Harmny of Mulick, 
or did comport themfclves accordingly, I muſt 
confeſs I ſhould much wonder. I remember that 
about the year 1653. viſting my Noble Friend 
Sir Kenelm Digby, he told me he was much ſur- 

prized, 
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prized, and uneaſy at a Relation made him by 
a Gentleman, whom he could not ſuſpe&t guilty 
of that Vanity, as to tell an untruth to make his 
Story admired; which was, that he ſaw Apes 
dance the Ropes at Southwark Fair ( which was 
then held ) and that they framed their Geſtures 
and Motions exactly according to the Muſick: 
For ( fays he) this, if true, ſhows they know 
Proportion, Which argues Reaſon, and will oblige 
us to ſeek for new Principles. Ar his earneſt 
intreaty I went to examine the buſineſs, and 
found it thus. A fellow ſtood below on the 
ground with a String ( which was put about the 
Ape's Neck ) in one hand, and a Switch in the 0- 
ther ; who, underſtanding the Mulick, made a 
little twitch with the String, or a menace with 
the Switch, when he would have the Ape retire, 
or advance, to keep time with the Fiddles : Nay, 
far were thoſe Mock-men, the poor Apes, from 
being guilry of any thing thar Reſembl.d Reaſon, 
thar, when they made them dance with a lighted 
Wax-candle in their hand, neither their Tutor's 
Inſtructions, nor their own Docilitcy could teach 
them to hold the lighted end of the Candle up- 
wards, though they often felt the inconveniance: 
for, the melted Wax ſcalded their Legs, and 
made them, in the middle of their dance, ſteal 
now and then a little Scratch where it burnt them 
which they did with ſuch a Serious and Inno- 
cent grace, that it gave much divertiſ.ment to 
the Spectators. This Story I relate the more 
willingly, to warn others not to give eaſy credit 
to particular Men's Narrations, whether Tra- 
vellers, or others; much leſs to ſuſpect their own 


Principles upon ſuch Sleight Advertiſements. I 
C returned 
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returned to my Friend, and eaſed him of his 
uandary; for which he was very thankful; and 
blamed himſelf much for giving credit to a Tale, 
to the prejudice of Evident Reaſon. 
13. To proceed, and purſue my Theme more 
cloſe; I would be glad ro know, 
—— _—_ at leaſt in Common, what kind 
Inexplicazle, Of things, in this Author's opt- 
nion, thoſe [| Ideas] are. Are 
they Corporeal, or are they Spiritual, or under 
what Head ſhall we rank them ? It Cerpereal, they 
cannot be in the Mind; as Accidents, or Modes 
of it ; the Mind being of a Spiritual nature. If 
they be Spiritual, Brutes, which have not a Sp;- 
ritual Nature, Can have no Ideas. Perhaps it wall 
be anſwer'd they are not things, but certain Modes 
of things: But this ſatiskes not; for Modes 
are Atections of the Thing, or certain Manners 
how it is; Wherefore they muſt be ſutable ro 
the Nature of the Thing of which they are 
Modes; for a Thing cannot be ſuch as it cannot bee: 
And to the queſtion returns, what that Thing 1s 
of which thoſe 7deas are the Modes: Is it Corpo- 
rcal, or 1s it Spiritual? If ir be Spiritual, then 
again Brutes can have no Ideas, becauſe they 
have no Spiritua! Natwres in them, and ſo they 
can have no Spiritual Modes: If Cerporeal, then 
our Mind, which is Spiritual, can have no Ideas 
init ; Corporeal 14cas being improper Modes for 
a Spiritual Nature. I do chictfly infiſt upon this 
Objection, ro ſthew more manifeſtly that the 
Word 14a, ſhould have bcen Diſtinguiſh'd ar firſt, 
and Counterpoſed to Phantaſm, and not confounded 
with it: Belides, my Genius leads me when I 
diſcourſe abour any thing, even tho' I oppoſe 
1, to know diſtinctly what that thing is, leaſt I 
oppoſe 
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oppoſe I know nor what; and I muſt declare thar 
I can make no conception of the word 1d:a by 
what our Moderns, and particularly this Learned 
Author, has given me Concerning it. For, he 
abſtracts from affording his Reader a 4di/*in# and 
clear view of it ; without which his Book, which 
runs wholly uponthat Word, cannot be perfectly 
intelligible; nor, oftentimes, his main Diſcourſes 
inferr any determinate Concluſions. 
14. It may perhaps be replied, That every Man 

experiences he has thoſe 1deas ; 
as alſo thar he comes to know, by Experience that 
having them in his Mind ; and * 5+ Ideas, 
therefore it is a folly to enquire Sr war 
ſo ſcrupulouſly about ſuch things are. 
as are, in ſome ſort, Self-known ; 
and that ir is enough to ſay they are Reſemolan- 
ces of things, made in us by the Object without 
us. "To which I reply, that we indeed experi- 
ence the Am e# of ſomething in our And ( and, 
by the way, of ſomething of another nature in 
our Fancy too ) by which we know things ; bur, 
whether it ought ro be called an [14a] or ſus 
with the proper meaning of this word ; or, after 
it is Called fo, the Qrid eſt of thar | 7dea } or 
what it 1s ( at leaſt as tv the Common Notion or 
Genus of it ) or what to make of it by the light 

cr given me by this Author, or any other I have 
had the good fortun= to ſee, I mult profeſs I am 
not able ro diſcern. All the knowledge I have 
of it trom him, beſides that given above which 
Ccontounds me, 15 this, That he 
calls ir frequently a Reſemblince, Nr to ſay, they ave 
Portraiture, Image, Appearanc, Reſemblances. 
and tuch like ; which ſtill leave 
C2 mc 
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me more dillatisfied than ever : For, who can 
hwe the frſ# knowledge of a thing by a Pidure, 
or Reſemblance of it? Let any Man ſee the pt- 
ure of a Tree, or an Apple, who had never fcen 
thoſe things themſelves, nor ever ſhould ſee them 
any other ways; and what knowledge could it 
give him, but only of things of a far different 
nature from a Tree, or Apple, viz. a Cloth, Board, 
or Paper, thus figured and colour'd ? Or, how 
can any Man know that ſuch rhings are, or have 
any being in natrre, by a bare ſimilitude of them. 
] may ſee the picture of ſuch a ſhap'd Man, but 
whether that Man 7s, or ever was, the picture 
cannot inform me ; ſo that it might be ſome Fan- 
cy of the Painter, for ought I know by the 
Picture. Indeed, had I known ſuch things fer- 
merly, then a Reſemblance of them might, in that 
Caſe, revive, and call into my mind the know- 
ledge of them ; but, how it ſhould beget the j-/ 
knowledge of them, as our late Philoſophers put 
thoſe Reſemblances to do, is altogether impotlible 

and inexplicable. 

15. Again, ſince Mr. L. afirms that we know 
nothing, either by Direct or Re- 
oC. flex Knowledges, but by having 
inexplicable, * Jdeas of it; it mult follow, that 
when by a Reflex Act I know my 
firſt Idea got by a direct Impreſſion, I muſt have 
an J1dez of that Direct Idea, and another 1dea 
when I know that Reflex one,of 7t ; and ſtill ano- 
ther of 7zhat ; and ſo {till on, all the time while 
I go on refieeting upon my former Knowled- 
gcs. Now, whar ſenſe can we make of an Idea 
of an Idea, or what means a Similitude of a Si- 
militude, Or an Image of an Image? Each ſucceed- 
ing 
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ing Knowledge muſt be different from the for- 
mer, becauſe ir has ſtill a different Obje&# ro re- 
preſent, and that Object cannot be known with- 
out its proper Idea; and, it is not only the 
immediately prececding 4& which mult be thus 
diiferent, but the immediately-preceding Idea 
too, which is the Object of each ſucceeding ACt ; 
And, in what ſhall we conceive the difference of 
thoſe ſucceſſive [eas to conſiſt ? It may perhaps 
be ſaid, thar plain reaſon tells us it mult be to, 
though we know not the particular manner how 
it is done. I anſwer, The fame Reaſon tells us 
far more plainly, that it looks very untowardly, 
and aukwardiy, it ſhould be 1o; or that there 
ſhould be a Reſemblance of a Reſemblance : And 
my advancing this Objection docs oblige me to 
ſhow, in due place, how both our Direct and 
Reflex Knowledges may be performed atter a 
Connarural manner, without- ſtraining either 
good Senſe, or the Nature of Things. Were it a 
Material Reſemblance, it might, by rebounding 
from one place to another, cauſe a Reſemblance 
of its ſelf ; bur here 'ris quite otherwiſe ; for the 
firſt ( 1dea ) it coming by a Direct Impretſion from 
the Corporeal Object withour me, muſt reſemble 
It ; and the Idea of that Idea ( or elſe of my 
Firſt Dire@t A&) which is the Obje# of my 
Firſt Reflex A#, muſt be a Similitude of an Ida 
that came from the Object in Nature, and is like 
it ; and the ſecond Retlex Idea muſt refemble an 
Idea, which was like an Idea that repreſented a 
thing of a quite different, or of a Corporeal 
Nature; and fo endwayes ; which would pur all 
our Reflex Ideas into Confution, as involving ſtill 
others in them, 
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rs. 'Tis yet as great a difficulty, if not grea- 
ter, how the Soul ſhould have a 
No Operation in- power in its felf (as Mr. L. con- 
ternal or external cjyes ) to refle&t upon its own 
begins from the * , = 
As ms Actions, that is, to form Ideas of 
irs former Ideas ; it being (as I 
verily judge) metaphyſically demonſtrable, that ar 
indiviſhble Nature cannot work upon it ſelf, Or pro- 
duce in its ſelf a xew A&, or a new Idea by its 
own f#:g/e power ; or, by it /e/f, move the Body 
at picaſure, as we ſeem ro cxperience in thoſe 
motions we Call Voluntary ; or ſo much as have 
any ſucceſſion of As, but by means of the Body ; 
only which ( and not the Soul ) is Quantitative, 
and, confequently, of it ſelf, capable of /cceſ/ſion. 
The farther explicating and elucidating which 
Points, are reſerved to their proper places. 


17. Many other Arguments againtt theſe 17eas, 


will, I believe, occurr hereafter, 
Mr. bh, _ which I ar preſent omit, becauſe 
my rect 7 ©” IT wonld not fore-ſtall. Pur, ere 
poy'd by zhis Dife . . 
cenrls, T leave this point, I muſt do the 
right to this ingenuous Author 
to d.clare, that ir was befides his intention in his 
Treatiſe to dilcourſe particularly about the na- 
ture of his ies, and therefore I cannot be faid 
Pp. vperly TO confute, Or ever-throw, What he never 
Went anout to advance, Or eftabl.ſh: Though I 
Cannot bur judge, that it had been far more fa- 
5 nd io riiactory to his acute Readers, 
1-2-6:TIdeas nos and moſt highlyimportant ta Sci- 
dſtings fa from ence, to have done ſo; and moſt 
Phantaims,akes neceſſary for his Book, ſince with- 
Science :aoſſible, 5 ſg . 
| BY out diſtinguiſhing his [deas from 
Prontaſms:, and letting us know diſtinctly whar 
1s 
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his 1deas are, his whole Eflay is unintelligible, and 
all his Diſcourſes built on the ambiguous word 
[1dea | are inconcluſive. And, had his penetrating 
Wir ſer ir felf to that ſtudy, I doubr not but it 
would have exceedingly conduced both to clear 
his cy» thoughts, and to have enlightned cthers. 
] defire then it may be undecr{tood, that it is not 
in order to him only I have enlarged on this 
point, but ro meet with the miſtakes of orhers alſo, 
who do cuſtomarily uſe the word| 14ez, ] and yer, 
as I have good reaſon to fear, do not pertectly 
underſtand their own meanings. Laſtly, I thought 
it fit to dilate firſt on this point, that I might pre- 
pare the way to my next Diſcourſe, to which it 
naturally leads. 


COROLLARY. 


Rom this whole Diſcourſe colleCted into a 
Summary, I deduce this Corollary, thar, 
fnce the word ID EA, according to this Au- 
thor, ſ1gnifies a Reſcmblance, Similitude, or 
Image, and, conſequently is indifferent ro 
Corporeal and Spiritual Reſemblances, thar is, 
to whar's in the 14nd, and what's only in 

- the Fancy ; and that, only that which 1s in 
the 1nd can be the proper Material of all 
our Knowledges ; hence that word 1s moſt 
improper to be uſed in Philoſophy, which is 
the Study of Knowledge. Alſo, that as taken thus 
undiſtinguijht, it does in another regard high- 
ly prejudice all true Knowledge of Things, Or 
Science; in regard it confounds Ceorpereal and 
Spiritual Natures, which contain the two Ge- 
neralObjects of all our Knowledges ; and are, 

pelides, moſt vaſtly diſparate. Pre- 
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PRELIMINARY Second. 


Thar the Elements, or Materials, of all our 
Knowlerlges are properly to be called, N O- 
TINOS; and what thoſe Notions are, 


1. FÞUT, if the word [ IDE A | be Equivo- 
4 Z cal and Improper to be 
aſ.d in Philoſophy, as being nn- That theElements oy 
fir to f12nify the fir!t Conceptions bog e nt of our 
ny A: , ; nowledges ore pr oe 
of our Mind, ( which arr, as Mr. ,,1, 7}. called 
L. fays well, the Matcrials of SCi- [| NO110NS. ] 
ence ) and canſequently, are apt 
ro make us entcrtain Erroreus Fancies for Real 
Knoawledoes ; it will be be askK'd what other word 
we Can invent which is Univocal, Proper, and 
not liable to hgnity a Sujerficial Refemblunce, nor 
dangcrous to {cd.ice us by taking Farraſtical Ap- 
earances fox the true Knowledge of the Th.ngs ; 
ut is, of its own Nature, fit ro expreſs diſtinaly 
thoſe Solid Vearerials, by the Compoſition of 
which the Structure of Scicnce is to be raiſed ? I 
reply, the word | Ni 7icxs } is ſuc}; and anſwers all 
theſc Intentions ; and therefore this is the only word 
to be made uſe of by Philoſophers, wha ſerioul- 
ly 2:.d {nccreiy purſue the Knowledge of Things, 
and nor thcir own witty Conccits, or 1mginati- 
ens. Tis Ur.vical and Unan.biguous, becauſe 
Men of Art, or Fhiloſophers, who are the beſt 
OO =: RefleGters 


"I 
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Refleters on the Operations of our Mind, and 
have the trueſt Right to expreſs thoſe Thoughts 
their Art has given them, have conſtantly uſcd 
it hitherto to tignity our ſimple Apprehenſions, Or 
the firſt Operation of our Underſtanding ; and 
never tO ſignify Material Reſemblances, or Phan- 
taſms: Whence alſo ir claims to be Proper. And, 
indeed, it has title to be ſuch cven from its very 
Origin and Derivaticn : For, none Can doubr, or 
ever queſtion'd, but that the Comporund word { Cop- 
nition ] docs properly fhgnify True | Knowledge, } 
and therefore the Simple word | Noticn | mult 
moſt properly ſignify thoſe ſimple Parts, Elements, 
or Materials; the orderly putting together of 
which in a Knowirg Power docs compound, or 
make ( Cogniticn, ) Whereas the particular Senſe 
or Meaning of the word | Idea ] which denotes 
a Reſcwblance, or Similitude, does not, in its 
1mmecdiate and proper Senfe, in the leaſt inti- 
mate any Order to Knowledge at ail ; nor any 
Material, Fart, or pcculiar Gbjcc&t of it. Nor, 
laſtly, aoes the word | Netics ] {fgnity a bare Si- . 
militude, or Reſemblance, which can be, and uſu- 
ally is, in the Fancy ; but ( as will be ſeen ſhort- 
ly ) the wery thing it ſelf exiſting in our Mind ; 
wEich is moſt undoubtcdly a Solid Material, or 
Firm Ground to build the Kncwledge of Things, Or 
SCIENCE UPON IT. 

2. I] hope I ſhall have candid Readers, and there- 
fore] am x.ot apprehenſive that 
any will be ſo captious as to cb- The wor: [Notion] 
ject, that I do here uſe an Equi- — rs nr kg 
vecal word, as well as others, by qypjettively. 
taking | Cegniticn] which {1gnihes 
an At of Knowkdge, for the 04jc& of that = 

is 
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*Tis a Fate, to which all words are obnoxious, to 
have ſome Ambiguity, or double ſenſe one way 
or other. Thus we call in our common Speech 
a Parchment by which we hold our Eſtates | 4 
Writing, ] and a Sentence of Seneca, his, [ Saying ] ; 
and ſo take thoſe words for the thing Written, or 
Said; tho' they may alſo fignify the 4s of writ- 
ing, or ſaying. Bur, this is not ſuch an Equivo- 
Ccalneſs as breaks ſquares berween me and the 
Tdeifts, or that on which my Exception proceeds. 
The Univocalneſs which I alert to the word [ Cog- 
73ition ] and | Notion ] is ſuch a one as is taken 
fom their Radix, [ Neſco | which, notwithſtanding 
lirtle Gramarical variations, does ſtill import ſome 
Knowledge, or an Order to it; and the genuin 
ſtgnification of thoſe words, thus varied or de- 
clined, is ſtill kept-within that ſame Line. Quite 
otherwiſe than is found in the word [ TDE A] 
which is Indeterminate to thoſe vaſtly different 
Lines of Corporeal and Spiritual, (which makes it 
highly Equivocal ; ) beſides thar it has no Rapport 
ar all ro the Line of Knowledpe from its Radix, or 
Original Senſe. To clear then the meaning of 
the word | Netion,] as 'tis uſed here from this 
Sleight, and ( in our cafe ) Unconcerning Am- 
biguiry, I declare, that, there being two Con- 
fiderations in Knowledge, wiz. the A# of my 
Knowing Power, and the Obje& of that Act, 
which, asa kind of Form, actuates and determins 
the Indifferency of my Power, and thence ſpecifies 
my Act; I do not here take the word | Netic»] for 
my A# of Simply Apprchending ; but for that 
Objett in my mind which informs my Underſtand. 
ing Power, and about which that Power is Em- 
ployed; in which Obje#ive meaning I perceive 
Mr, 
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Mr. Locke does alſo generally take the word 
[IDEA.] 

3. Since I have formerly blamed the, Ambiguous 
explication of the word [ IDE A,] 
"tis bur juſt it ſhould be required mharNotions ave. 
of me to give a more Deter- 
minate and Diſtinct one of the word | Noticy, } 
which I ſhall do in blunt Terms thus; | .4 Notion 
is the wery thing it ſelf exiſting in my underſtanding. 
I cope” at the Cl hetes ſack a —— 
Poſition, which ſeems to the Antiperipateticks 
ſomething above Paradox, and as Myſterious as 
a Supernatural Point of Revealed Faith, it will be 
entertained by ſome of them with a kind of A- 
mazement, by others with a Smile. On the 
other fide, I am 1o little concerned how any re- 
ceive it, that I muſt reſolutely declare that, unleſs 
this Theſes be as True as It 15 Strange, it is impoſſi- 
ble any Man living ſhould know any thing at all 
By which the Reader will ſee that the Credits of 
the Arifictelians, and their Adverſaries, as to their 
being held Solid Phil:ſophers, does entirely lie at 
Stake upon the decition of this main point. 
Which therefore muſt crave the Attention, and 
Sobereſt Conſideration of thoſe perſons, who take 
themſelves to be concerned in the affair of Scicxce, 
or in the Search after 7-urh. 

4. Er'c 1 addreſs my ſelf ro prove my Poſition, 
I muſt beſpeak my keader's Con- 
ſiderarion, that, in a Queſtion of Fancy #s t have 
chis Nature, which depends up- *” ng Oe 
on our Reflexzon on whar 15s, or Soirtwnal Cards 
is not in our Spiritual part, the ceptions. 
the Sou], he mutt lay afide his 
pleaſing Phantaſms, and all the Imngery, _ 

with 
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with ſuch a fine Raree-ſhow uſes to entertain and 
delight his Fancy. The point is of a higher Nature 
than to managed by fuch Familiar Appearances. 
The Ideas of Figure, Colour, nay, of Quantity it 
ſelf muſt fir our as Bunglers, when ſuch a Game 
Is to be played, in which they have no Skill. 
This Conteſt muſt be carried on by Means as Spi- 
ritual, as is the Subjef of it; that is, by exad& 
Reaſon, or ſevere Connexion of Terms. And, to 
think to draw Intrinſecal Arguments; or to 
frame pertinent Anſwers to them, from what we 
find in Material Imaginations, when the Queſtion 
belongs to that part of Meraphyſicks which treats 
of Spirirual Natures, and their Operations, is as 
abſurd, as 'tis to contend that the Knowledge 
of a Man is Great, or Little, becauſe his Body 1s 
Bigg, or Dwarfiſh; or to fancy that Science is to 
be meaſured by Yards, or Inches. And, tho' I 
cannot fear any ſuch Rational kind of artacque as 
Cloſe Connexion of Terms, tor the Negative, yet 
I grant my ſelf obliged to produce nolels than 
Cleareſt Evidence for the Aftrmative; provided 
we rate Evidence, not from what ſeems eaſieſt 
to Fancy, but from the ſaid Connexion of Terms ; 
only which can effabliſh our Fudgments. 
5. I am to note firſt, that, as the Moderns 
grant we know nothing withour 
The Queſtion about having | Ideas] of them within 
Notions Stated, cop 9inds; 101 willingly acknow- 
Icdge, that we cannot know any 
thing that is ::hourt us, but by having in our 
underſtanding Netions of thoſe things. Now, 
fay I, thoſe Notions muſt bu the viry things them- 
ſelves { 15 far as they are known ) in our Soul, 
which they deny, as incredible and Monſtrous. 
I nate, 
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I note, ſecondly, that in my Theſis, T take the 
word [ Thing ] in the largeſt Signification, as it 
comprehends not only Subſtances, which only 
are properly Things; bur alſo all the Modes, or 
Accidents of Subſtance, which are improperly 
ſuch. Theſe Notes premiſed, I come to my 
Proof : 

6. Firſk Argument. When I ſimply apprehend 
the Thing, or any Mode or Ac- ER 
cident of it, this Operation of my x cron a+ 
Underſtanding is within m NO. 23 

g YJ in our Under- 
Mind, and compleated zhere; ftanding ; 
therefore the Thing Appre- Proof 1. Becauſe 
hended,, which is the Obje# as. _ 
of that Operation, muſt be 
there likewite : For, otherwiſe, this Operation of 
my Mind, it being Immanent, and not Tranſient, 
or paſſing out of my Mind to the Thing without 
me, Cannot be employed about that Thing, con- 
trary to the Suppotition. Nor could the Thing 
be truly ſaid ro be 4pprehended, unleſs this Ope- 
ration, called my Apprehenfion, had the Thing . 
for its Object ; and this within my Underſtanding, 
It being an Internal Operation. But, that which 1s 
within me when I know it, 1s the Neticn of it : 
Therefore the Nerion of. it ( taken, as is dcclar'd 
above, objectively ) is the Thing it ſelf in my Un- 
derſtanding. 

7. Second Argument. 1 know the wery Thing ; 
therefore the very Thing is in my 
At of Knowledge : Bur my ACt Proof 2. Becauſe 
of Knowledge is i» my Under- Thing Known 


muſt be 1n our 


ſtanding ; therefore the Thing Knowing Power. 
which 1s =» my Knowledge, 1s 


allo jz my Underſtanding. 


$. Tho 
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8. Tho' I will not allow it to be any way an 
an Anſwer to theſe Arguments, 
Proof g. Becauſe to alledge, that 'ris ſufficient that 
# Reſemblance the | 7Jea | or Reſemblance of the 
is not the Objet Thjng be in my Mind, becauſe 
of Knowledge, nor . 
fufficient to cauſe It does not 1n the leaſt ſhock the 
it Connexion of its Terms, or ſhew 
| them Incoherent ; but is a mere 
ſhuffling Pretence, thrown in to avoid their Force : 
Yct I ſhall condeſcend to ſhew it impertinent, and I 
argue againſt it thus. 
9. Third Argument. That only is Known, which 
I have :» my Knowledge,or iz my 
Other wy 2 _ Underſtanding ; for,. to know 
RY what I have not in my Know- 
ledge, 1s a Contradiction : There- 
fore, if I have only the Idea, and not the Thing, in 
my Knowledge or Underſtanding, I can only 
know the Idea, and not the Thing ; and, by Con- 
ſequence, I know nothing without me, or no- 
thing in Nature. Again, 
i0. Fourth Argument. Philoſophy is the Know- 
ledge of Things: But it I have 
Proof 4. Becaſe, nothing bur the Ideas of Things 
otherwiſeall Pin 59 my Mind, 1 can have Know- 
loſophy would be | 4 on 
afiroy'd, ledge of nothing bur of thoſe 
Ideas. Wherefore, either thoſe 
Ideas are the Thinss themſelves, as I put Notions t 
be, and then I have gain'd my Point ; or elſe they 
are ot the Things, and then we do nt know the 
Things at all ; and fo adica to the Knowledge of 
Things, or to Philoſophy. 


il. 1 
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x1. I expect not any dire&t Anſwer to theſe 

Reaſons, yet I doubt not but Wit 

and Fancy will furniſh a prejudi- Proof 5. Becauſe 


ced Perſon with Evaſions ; and Pimilitudes can 
Not poſſibly give us 


the next will, poſlibly, be this, che Firſt Knows 
that we know the Things that are leage of Things. 
without us, by means of the Ideas 

or Reſcmblances of them which are within as. 


To overthrow which Pretence, I argue thus : 


12. Fifth Argument. We cannot have the Firſt 
Knowledge of any thing by a Pi- 

Eture, or Reſemblance, as was As was prov'd fars 
ſhewn, Preliminary 1.8.14. Where- 70. 

fore, Notions, or Simple. Appre- 

henſions being the Firſ# Notifications of the Things 
to our Mind, we Cannot know the Thing by rherr 
means, 4s is pretended, were they not more than 
Reſemblances ; that is, were they not the wery 
Thing. 

To overthrow this Pretence utterly, and with- 
all, ro uphold and fortifie this laſt Argument, I 
advance this : 

13. Sixth Argument. We cannot poſlibly know 
at. all the Things themſelves by 
the Ideas, unleſs we know cer- Proof 6. Becanſe, 
tainly thoſe Ideas are Right Reſem- reſems 
blances of them. Bur we Can ne- bles the Thing 
ver know ( by the Principks of right, 50h of 
the Idciſts ) that their Ideas are —_— _— 

; ; . ind, to be 
Right Reſemblances of the —_ 3 there Compar'd. 
therefore we cannot poſlibly 
know ar all the Things by their Ideas. The Mi- 
nor 1s proved thus ; We cannot know any Idea 
to be a Right Reſemblance of a Thing, ( nor, in- 
deed, that any thing whatever reſembles another 
rightly, ) 
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rightly, ) unleſs they be both of them in cur Com- 
paring Power ; that is, in our Underſtanding or 
Reaſon, and there view'd and compar d together, 
that we may ſee whether the one des rightly re- 
ſemble the other, or 0. But, this necellitates 
that the Thing it ſelf, as well as the 14ea, mult be 
in the Underlitanding, which is directly contrary 
ro their Principles ; thorefore by the Principles of 
the Ideiſts, we cannot pollibly know that their 
Teas are Right Reſemblances of the Thing. Now, 
if the Thing it ſelf be in the Underſtanding, there 
needs no 1dea of it ; for to be there, or to be iz a 
Enowing Power, 1s tO be known. Again, 
1.4. Seventh Argument. No Relation can be 
known without Knowing both 
Proof 7. Becauſe the Correlates: Therefore no 
_ mah grey Idea, which being a Reſemblaince 
the Underſtanding, Of theThing mult neceſſarily be re- 
lated to 1t,can be known without 
knowing alſo the Thing tro which 'tis related 
as that which is reſemblcd by ir. . Therefore the 
Thing reſembled muſt be known, not only beſides 
the 1dea, but by other means than by it ; which can 
be no way bur by the thing it ſelf exiſting, in the 
underſtanding. Which Argument 
Proof 8. Becauſe 1s enforced by this Conſideration, 
s:e Prototype, that when the One of the two 
muſt be firſt "PR gy 
"ak. £9 things thatare Related, or Alike, 1s 
the Prototype, the other taken from 
It, Or ( as it were ) drawn by of; ths Prototype 
muſt be firſ# known ere we can judge that the 
other 7s like ir. Bur the Prototype in our Caſe is 
the Thing without us, therefore the Thing without 
us mult j7/# be ;» our mind er'e we can judge of 
the other's reſembling it. 
5. Ninth 


* mediately by the words, is our 
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15. Ninth Argument. Notions are the Mean- 
7ngs, or (to ſpeak more properly ) 
2what is meant by the words we Proof 9.. Becauſe 
uſe: But what's meant by the - a4. pede 

: RE Ng what's meant by 

words is the Thing it ſelf; there- mprg;. 
fore the Thing it ſelf 1s in the 
Meaning ; and conſequently in the 14nd ; only 
which Can meas. 

16. It may be perhaps replied, that the 1deas 
are only meant by the Words ; be- 
cauſe when we ſpeak, we intend Proof 1075. Pe- 
to fignify our Thoughts, I an- #790 2. ne 
{wer, that, however--it may be tyendediotemed: 


pretended that whar is meant iz7- Fknown,the Thing 
it ſelf 5 the firſt 


: : 7 | meaning,or what 
Thoughts, when our 6wn Thoughts ;. c.0 Bent | » 


or Judgments about any matter, rhe words. 

are the things deſir'd tro be known; 

yet,when the Things are the Objects enquired after, 
as, when a Maſter teaches a Scholler Natural Phi- 
loſophy, or any other Truth, the Intention of the 
Speakers do:s primarily :y12 and wean to fignify 
the Things or Truths themſelves ; and not our 
Thaughts Concerning them ; and, theretore, the 
Things themſelves are in the Int.ntion and 14:24, or 
are the Meanings of the Speakers, or LUiſcourlſers. 
And this palles generally in all otner occattons, 
except only when the Knowledge of our Interi- 
our Thoughts is - ultimately aymed at. Thus, 
when'a Gentleman bids his Servant fetch him a 
Pint of Wine ; he does not mean to bid him 
ferch the Ide of Wine in his own head, bur 
the Wine it ſelf which is in the Cellar ; and rhe 
ſame holds in all our Commerce and Converſation 


about things without us. | 
| 17. Eleventh 
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17.Eleventh Argument. Our Words are ad placi- 
rum, and have no Natural Conne- 
Proof 11. Becavſe Xi0n With the Things they {ignifie, 
zhe Tdeas carrot bur are order'd to expreſsthem by 
be fore-known the 4yrcement of Mankind: There- 
to our Agreement © . > 
what VIrds are fore what's ſignihed by them, 
70 ſrignifie, but the muſt be fore-known to that Agree- 
Things on!y, ment. Burt the Ideas, or, Reſem- 
blances we have, cannot be. fore- 
known to this Agreement, 4tmce they could not 
be at all known, ( being 7» the 45nd, ) but by the 
I/ords; which, not being yet agreed . on, Can 
make known, or fignifie nothing. Therefore the 
Things which we had narurally Fore-knowledge of, 
and not the 1deas, are that which is ftgnified. by 
H/ords. On the other 1ide, ſince 'tis no leſs cer- 
rain that the Words do fgnifie what's i» the Mind 
of the Speaker, or his Notions, they muſt fignifie 
the Thing in the Mind ; and, conſequently, alfo the 
very Things which are without ns, and which were 
known to us before the Agreement about the 
Words, were in our Mind, when we went about 
to 7472 them : And, were not this ſo, Words 
could 1ignifie noting, which is a Contradiction. 


Cerellary 1. Hence that great Conteſt .in the 
Schools, whether our Words do 


ence the Quc= immediately tgnifhe our Concep- 


x the tiens, or the Things in re, ( as 
19S, or Our EW _ 

Mitt, aber ew they phraſe it, ) is put paſt 'all 
mediately fan;. Dilpute. For, if the Objediive 
ficd by Yroras, is Paxt of our Conceprions, which 


Briaueus. are our Netions of the "ſhing, be-— 


: | the /elf-ſame with the Thing : re, 
neither the oye, nor the other, is immediately ſig- 
nitted ; 


—-———_ 
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. nified ; becauſe there is no oe, and other, but the 
ſame. And if the Queſtion be put of ihe Thing 
as in re, and as in the Underſtending ; *tis as 

' This Queſtion takes in thoſe ſeveral Af:mners of 
Exiſting, which enters not into the Obj E&tive No- 
tion, nor prejudices the 1dentity of the Thing un- 
der either Stare ; and fo the Queition is again fri- 
volous. 


18.7elfth Argument. The ſame is evinced from 
the Verification of our Words ; as, : 
when I fay | The Glaſs is in the P he Vericario, 
Window,] the Word | the Glaſs | o Propoſitions. 
muſt mean the very Subſtance of 
thar Glaſs exiſtent without us, and not the des 
of that Glaſs ; for ir would be Falſe to ſay, the 
Idea of the Glaſs is in the Window. Therefore the 
very Glaſs it ſelf which is in the Window, muſt 
be alſo i» my Mind. 

19. Thirteenth Argument. But, becauſe Reſem- 
blances and Likeneſſs pleaſe them 6 
ſo well, we will try whar Proofs FREY: m—_—_ 

; | G what's perteQly 
may be drawn from thoſe very hike, ;; :he fame. 
Words which themſelves do molt 
affect. They hold, the Jbea, or Likeneſs of rhe 
Thing 1s in the Mind. Ler us conſider then the 
Likeneſs of a Man in the Undcritanding ; or ra- 
ther, becauſe we both agree that we have no Com- 
pleat Ideas or Notions of any Suppoſitum, let us 
take one of Mr. Locke's Simple Ideas, v. g. Exten- 
fron, T ask, Is the Tdea of Extenſion, as to its Re- 
preſentation, in all Reſpe&s like that Mode as it 
is in the Thing ; or is ir not ? If nor, then we can 
never know that Mode ( atleaſt, not clearly and 
fully ) by that 1Jea ; which yet we muſt do, cre 

D 2 we 
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we Can diſcourſe of it as a Simple Idea. And, if it 


is perfectly, or in all reſpects, like it; then 'tis in no | 


Reſpett unlike it ; and, by Conſequence, in no Re- 


ſpect Different from it, (for that Difference would be , 


an Unlikenefs ; ) and, if it be in no reſpef? Different, it 
follows, out of the very Terms, that it is the wve- 
ry ſame, in the Mind, and out of the Mind, which 
is ſo much boggled at in our Notions : So that, ar 
unawares, the Explicaters of Ideas by Reſemblan- 
ces, muſt be forced to come over to our Poſition, 
even while they would avoid it. 
20.Foirteenth Argument. To make this yet Clear- 
er, and to ſet it above all poſlible 
Proof 14. This Confute, let us take the Word, 
_ _ [ Exiſtence, | or Actual Being. 
flance of the Np- THEY know what that Word 
tronof Exiſtence means, and conſequently, they 
they have an Idea of it 1n their 
Underſtanding ; for 'tis this which they ſay Words 
ſgnifte. This Idea then muſt either be iz all re- 
[pefs like to Exiſtence, or in Jome reſpeCts ; that 
is, in part only: Not in part ; for Exiſtence has 
no imaginable Parts in it, nor any divers Refpects 
or Contiiderations ; no, not even thoſe Parts made 
by the niceſt Meraphyſical 4b/ra&7ion of our Mind, 
Called 4& and Power ; but 'tis One, moſt Simple, 
Indiviſible, and moſ# Abſclute 4& ; and thence 'ris 
called by the Schools an /&zaliry, as if it were 
the very Nature of & ir f{elf, withour the leaſt 
Alloy of the more imperfect Notion of Pecrentia- 
lity, or Power. Wherefore. the ea of Exiſtence 
- muſt cither be in all reſpe&s., Like Exiſtence, or 
»ot at all Like it ; if nt at all Like it, then, ha- 
ving no Idea or Reſemblance. of it, we can never 
know what the Word Exiſtence means; If it be - 
OW ' all 
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all reſpe&s Like it, then, by our former Diſcourſe 


tis in no reſpec Unlike it ; and therefore, in no re- 
[het Different from it ; and therefore 'tis the very 
ſame with it. 

21. Fifteenth Argument. It may, perhaps, look 
like an Amuſement, or Surprizc, 
ro pretend the Thing is the ſame, Proof 15.The ſa? 
when 'ris perfectly like; for I do _—_ _—_ ey 

- . e Natural Says 

not expect that cvery Reader will ;,.; ;f Mankind. 
ſpeculate ſo deep, as ro ſee that © 
all Likeneſs is Unity of Form as far as the Likeneſs 
reaches. Wherefore, to put them out of this 
Miſ-conceit, we will endeavour to convince them 
that this Poſition is not a Trick of Art, but plain 
honeſt Nature : It has been ſtill my afual Method 
ro ſhew, thar the higheſt Spccularions I advance, 
are aberted by the natural Notions, Sentiments, 
and Sayings of Mankind; nor will I decline ro 
bring my preſent Poſition to be tried by the fame 
Teft. Let us take then two Quantities, (Yards 
for Example ;) in caſe we find them perfetly Alike 
under the Notion or Reſpect of Quantity, we 


. make account we can in true Speech 1ay they are 


che ſame Quantity. Or, take two Pieces of Cloth, 
of ſuch a Colour; and, if they be exac#!y alike in 
that reſpe&, unprejudiced Nature obliges us to 
ſay they are of the ſame Colour ; and the ſame holds 
in all Subſtances and Modes whatever. Since then 
the 1deiſts muſt grant thar their Ideas are perfetly 
like that which they know by them,(as they mult 
be, as far as the Thing is known by them, becanſe 
the Thing is known only by their Reſembling, or 
being like it, ) it follows' from the Conſent of 
Mankind, thar thoſe Ideas muſt, conſe.juently, be 
the /ame with the Things out of the Mind which 
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are known by them ; which is what we put our 
Notions to be. Wherefore, the Notion we have 
of the Thing, muſt be the ſe/f-ſame with the Thing 
known. 
22, It may be replicd, that the Notion of a 
Thing ( a Stone, for Example ) 
The Difference in has a Spiritual Manner of Being 
the Manner: of 7 the Mind; whercas the Thing, 
A 7... or Stone, ct of the Mind has a 
zityof theNotion Corporeal Manner of Being, and 
and th: Thing. therefore "tis in ſome reſpect Dif- 
terent from the Thing ; and, con- 
ſequently, not perfectly the ſame with it ; and ſo 
can only be barely /ike it, or reſemble it. I an- 
{wer, 'Tis granted that it is Unlike it, and 10 Dif- 
ferent from it, and therefore nt the ſame with it, 
as to the Manner of Exiſting ; but I deny that ei- 
ther its Exiſting, or Manner of Exiſting do enter 
into the Notion, ( except in the Notion of God, 
to whom Exiitcnce is Eſſential, ) or do at all be- 
long to zt, or the Thirg cither ; but that the Ne- 
tion 15 the Thing, precifely according to what is 
Common tO it both iz the Underſtanding, and our 
of it, »hſtractedly trom both thoſe Manners of 
Exiſting, To explicate which, we may conſider, 
1. That no created Thizg, nor conſequently, 
Aede or Accident of it, has, of its own Nature, 
any Title zo be at all, ( much leſs to be after ſuch 
or ſuch « Manner ; ) tor then Being would be E/- 
ſential to them, and not the Gift of their Crea- 
tor; whoſe Prerogative of Self-being, or Eſſen- 
7a! Being, is Incommunicable ta his Creatures. 
2. Hence the Things, and conſequently their 
Atodes, do perfectly abſtract from being, and not 
being, much more from all Manners of RF 
3. This 
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3. This appears evidently by thoſe Words which 
f1gnifie them, the Meaning of which Words is the 
ſame with our Notions. For Example, Take Ga- 
briel, Peter, Bucephalus, an Oak, a Stone, a Yard, 
Whiteneſs, or what other Thing, or Mode of 
Thing we pleaſe ; 'tis evident that the Sexſe of 
them (which is the ſame with our Notion of 
them) does not ar all include, hint, or intimate 
Exiſtence, or Non-Exiſfence. Wherefore, 'tis {ct 
above all farther Diſpute, and (as far as I can 
fore-ſee) beyond all imaginable Objection, thar 
our Notion of the Thing is the ſelf-ſame with the 
Thing in Nature which z conceived by us. Q. E.D, 
23. Now, if our Soul, when it knows any 
Thing has the very nature of 
thar Thing in it, and therefore is The Eminency of the 
intellectually hat thing ( for to padks.” geo r 
be ſuch a thing is nothing bur to pig rages 
have the Nature of fuch a thing to be 2!/ Things 
in it ) it follows that, confidering #uelleFually. 
her preciſcly as knowing a Stone, 
2 Tree, Fire, ec. ſhe is that Stone, Tree and Fire 
intellectually, Whence we may diſcover how 
Rational, and how Neceſſary and Important a 
Trath rhar ſaying of Ariſtcile is, that Anin:a in- 
telligendo fit omnia. In a word, tis due to the 
Nature of our Soul, as it is Spiritzal, and to the 
Eminency of her Eifence, to comprevend atter her 
manner the whole Inferiour Nature of Bodies, 
( and much more) or to be an Intellefual World, 
as ſoon as ſhe is her ſelf, and depur'd trom her 
dull Material Compart, as is ſhown 
in my * Method. Nor can this *B.z. L.4. $.14- 
making the Soul to know ſo much 
( nay, much more ) be deemed an Extravagant 
D 4 | COnceit 
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Conceit, or too high a Privilege for her, by any 1 


well inſftracted Chriſtian, who reflects, ( as is alſo Fe 
clearly Demonitrabl- in Meraphylicks ) thar ſhe is | 
made for, or i3 Capable of a Knowledge infinitely 
higher, viz. the bcatifying Sight of GOD ; in 
compariſon of which the Knowing the whole 
Unjvertality of Creatures is but a meer Trifle. 
24. I much fear that ſuch Keaders, who are 
 , ,. Not raifed above Fancy, and have 
2, —_ = hs. not well reflected how all Truths, 
7/7 Man- and all our Judgments and Dif- 
ners of Exiſtinzg, Courles that are rightly made, do 
Confiit in the Connexion of Terms, 
will look upon all Eiorrs of Cloſe Reaſon, as Chi- 
m-:-rical, and think them to be only a kind of 
Chiquaning, and lirtle Tricks of Logick. Where- 
forc, ro comfurt the uneaſy Fancies of ſuch weak 
Spcculiters, I defire them ro conftider how all - 
things were in the Divine Underitanding before 
they were Created, and are {ill there; and how 
their ideas, that 1s, thoir E,jences, had there ans- 
ther, ( and that a more incomparable manner of 
being ) then they had 7» themſelves afterwards. 
From which Divine 4cherypes thcy were copied 
into INature, and thence 7ran/crib:d, by Imprellt- 
ons on our Senſes, into Human Underſtandings. 
This Reflexion will ( 1 hope ) let them fee how 
it is nt impothblc, but Confonant ro Reaſon, * 
thar ti: ſe/f-ſame 19.29 may have both a Natural, 
and an Intell.cual munner of Exiſting. I note by | 
the way, that, whereas 1] have inliited ſo much 
on the Impropricty and Novelty of the word 
[ Idez, ] our Modern 14cifts will alledge that Pla- 
to did make uſe oi that word bcfore them, and 
that they do but cccho him, while thcy ule it af- 
'Wi..s er 
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ter him. Bur, I believe they will find upon Ex- 
amination, that Plato meant by that word the 
Eſſences, Or Natures of Things ; and, in likelihood, 
thoſe very Effences in the Divine Underſtanding ; 
however ſome thought he miſapplicd it to Unj- 
wver{al Ideas, or Eſſences, ſubſiſting alone, and not 
in the Individuals. Now, did our Moderns take 
it in the ſame Senſe he did, that is, for Eſſences, 
and not for Reſemblances only, I ſhould not ex- 
cept againſt them as to that particular ; but, to «ſe 
his word, and affix another Senle to It, is, as I con- 
ceive, to abuſle it. 

25. Corollary II. From this whote diſcourſe, 
and the many ſeveral Arguments I, 
in 1t, it appears evidently, that No Solid Philoſo- 

if og x phy can be built 

unleſs the word | 14ea ] be taken {| qqeas. 
as we take the word | Notion, 
that is, unleſs 1eas, or Notions, Or whatever elſe 
we pleaſe to call them, be the wery things in our 
underſtanding, and not meer Reſemblances of them, 
they can never reach or engage the Thing ir /elf, 
or give us Knowledge of it ; that 1s, they Can never 
make us know any thing ; any more than a Picture 
Can make us know a Man we never /aw, nor ever 
ſhall or can ſee but by means of that Picture ; that 
is, not at all, And theretore, as I cannot but judge 
what I here advance to be True, and withall moſt 
necellary to be told, ſo I am obliged, without 
asking leave of any, to do that Right to Truth as 
to declare that thoſe many Schems of Doctrine, 
woven upon fuch 1deas as their Groundwork, 
tho' they he never fo Ingenious and coherent 
within themſelves, and may be of ſome uſe in 
Logick to diſtinguiſh our Notions, are both meer- 
iy ouperticial, and perfectly uſelels in as > 
: WhiC 
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which is the Knowledge of Things; and can only 
ſerve to pleaſe the Daxdalean Fancies of the in- 
genious Contrivers and witty Deſcanters upon 
them; but can never bring us to the Solid Know- 
ledge of any one Thing in Nature, nor verify any 
one Predication, or Judgment we make ; nor en- 
able us in our Speculative, or even Common, Dilſ- 
courſes about any Thing, to ſpeak one word of 
good Senfe. Not that IT think that Mr. Locke 
does {hill take the word | 1dea ] in that unac- 
countable meaning ; bur, rthar the acureneſs of 
his Natural Genizs does generally carry him ( per- 
haps unreilectingly ) to mean by that word the 
fame I mean by Net7on ; tho”, to ſay the truth, he 
rorally abſtracts from meddling defignedly with 
this abſtruſe point. 
26. Corollary III. Hence alſo we may gain ſome 
light what Knowledge is. For, it 
1. Prhat Know- has been demonſtrated thar our 
ledge 7s. Notions, On Which all our Know- 
ledges are grounded, and of 
which they are Compounded, are the very Na- 
tures Of the thing known; and, conſequently, 
that our Soul, confidered preciſely as knowing thoſe 
Natures, or having them #» her, as in their Subject, 
7s, as ſuch, thoſe very Things Which are conſtituted 
by thoſe Natures. Wherefore, our knowing that 
thoſe things are, or are ſuch or ſuch (which is Com- 
pleat Knowledge ) is the having thoſe things and 
their Predicates of Exiſtent, or of their being 
attedted with ſuch or ſuch Accidents, ſo in the 
Judging Power as they are in the things without ; 
thar is, the things 2vithin her mult be as the things 
in Nature are. Wherefore, when the Soul knows 
any thing in Nature ſhe muſt be that thing as ir 
75 
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is Another thing diitin& from her; So that in a 
word, To know iS Eſſe aliud ut aliud ; To be an- 
other thing, as it is another. For Example ; To 
know the Bell is in the Steeple, ſhe muſt not only 
have the Bell exiſtent in the Steeple 1ithzn her, 
but alſo thatthe Bell in the- Steeple is without her ; 
Or is in her as azether thing, which is neither her, 
nor any Thing or Mode belonging to her, To expli- 
cate which hard point we may reflec}, that all the 
Eſſential Notions of a Thing ( were it polhble to 
comprehend them all ) of a Body for example, are 
Intrinſecal to it ; as alto all thoſe Afodes or Acci- 
dents of it,theComplexion of which does conſtitute 
the Eflence of that Body ; and even taking them 
ſingly, as meer Accidents, they depend for their 
being on that Body as on their Subſtance ; Bur ir 
is not {o with the Natures of thoſe Bodies,or their 
Modes or Accidents, as they are in the Soul. For, 
they are no Determinations or Modes ſuirable or 
belonging to her Nature as 'tis Spiritual, nor de- 
pend Sclely on her as on their Subject for their Exi- 
ſtence, as all Modes in their Natural Subjects do. 
Whence follows, that when ſhe knows them, they 
are purely in her as Extrinſecall to her, or as other 
Things; and as having their genuin Exiſtence 
elſewhere, or out of the Mind. And, in this 
conſiſts the Excellency of a Spiritual Nature, 
( from which we may demontftrate her Immater1- 
ality, and, by Conſequence, her Immortality ) 
that by reaſon of the Superlative Nobleneſs of her 
Efſence ſhe can comprehend the whole Nature of 
Bodies ( tho' ſhe may know other higher Natures 
alſo ) all its Accidents, its Exiſtence without us, 
and whatever can belong roit; and yet ſo as to 
rand a-loof from it, and preſerve her —_ 
| i. an 
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and Height above it ; and is withall through the 
Amplirude of her Nature, able to engraft on her 
infinitely capacious Stock of Being all other things ; 
and give them, beſides their own, ( if they be in- 
feriour Natures or Bodies) a far Nobler Exi- 
irence i» her ſelf. This Definition of Knowing will, 
I doubt nor, look like Gibberiſh ro ſhort-{11ghted 
Speculaters, who have not reflected ſteadily on the 
Souls Spiritual Operations, and on what Manner 
things are in the Mind: Bur, if each ftep to it be 
( as I cannor doubt bur it is) demonſtrable, -the 
Evidence of the Premiſſes, and the Neceſſity of the 
Conſequence ought to obtain of every Learned 
Man not be ſtartled at the Strangeneſs of the Con- 
cluſien, becauſe Fancy is diflatisfyed. That Infe- 
7i0ur Faculry is to be curb'd and kept within its 
own narrow Sphere; and forbid ro meddle with 
Spiritual Subjects which are beyond its reach and 
Skill; and areonly manageable by Reaſon ground- 
ing it ſelf on ſuch Notions as are above Matter. 
And, if it appears by this Rigorous Teſt that our 
Notions are the very things as diſtin from us, all 
the reſt of it will follow of Courſe by a Natural 
and Necellary Conſequence. | 
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That all our Science is grounded on the Things 
themſetves ; and How this is performed. 


i. JD UT how can the 7hings be in our Under- 
ſtanding ? ſince the Thing, ] | 
in irs firſt and proper figniica- An ObjeFio as 
rion, being an Individual Sub- © rv Pufoes 
: , ity of the whole 

tne, 1s the ſubject of Innumera- 7y;ug being inone 
ble Modes, or Accidents, which mins, cleared. 
we Can never reach, or Compre- 
hend ; and therefore it can never be known by 
us compleatly, as Mr. Locke has very elaborately 
demonttrated at large ; and, as my {elf have alſo 
proved in my * Method. This be- 
ing ſo clear and confeſs'd a Truth, * B. 1. L.2. $7. 
it ſeems to follow hence againſt 
us both, that neither the 1d«/s have any Idea of it 
Reſembling it fully, nor we any Notion of it, which 
1s truly and entirely the ſame with it intelleCtu- 
ally ; and ſo neither of us can, properly ſpeak- 
ing, pretend to know any Thing as we ought. 

2. To clear this important Dithculry, on which 
the whole Aﬀair of Science, and 


the Confutation of Scepticiſm, $?, M5 pre- 


mm1is'd to clear this 


{cems mainly to depend, it is tO o4jeaion, 
be noted. | 

3. Firſt, That the Notion of the Individaum, 
Thing or Suppoſitum, Can never, 
for the Reaſon now given, be Di- 
ſtintt and Compleat, bur Confuſed 
and Imperfect, For, lct us take 


Our Knowledge 
is ſuch as our No- 
LIONS 87, 
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any Individual thing, v.g. a Stone, we ſhall find 
that it has in it what anſwers to the Notion of a 
Thing, ( or what has Being ) 2s alſo of Extended, 
Denſe, Hard, Opacous, Diniel, &C. it is Diviſi- 
ble into innumerable Particles; its peculiar A4;x- 
ture Conſiſts of «many diverſe-natured Parts, with 
ſuch an Order or. Poſition amongſt rhem, e*c. of all 
which our Senfts, with their beſt Aſliſtances, can 
not afford us clear Knowledge ; nor, conſequent- 
ly, imprint any Clear Noticn of that hole Thing 
in our Mind. 

4- Secondly, Thar, ſince to Enow 'a Thing, is 
to have the Notion of it in our 
We can have ſuch Mind, our Knowledge muſt be ſuch 

Fomay of of, 3 the Notion is : It the Notion be 
F av = iſt Clear, Intire and Diſtin, our 
guiſhes it fromall Knowledge too is ſuch ;. and, it 

other things. the Notion be Obſcure, Partial 

| and Confuſed, our Knowledge 
_ be Obſcure, Partial, and Confuſed like- 
wile. 

' 5. Thirdly, Wecan have ſuch a Notion of eve- 
ry Individual thing, if it be nor 
"oifce for a Re- ( as the ſmalleſt Aroms are ) roo 

"te Gromy of Jirtle to be perceptible by our 

Science. p Senfe, as ( tho' it be Confuſed 

as to ir ſelf ) may ſervs to diſtin- 
guiſh it from al! other Things, and ro make us 
know it Exiſts ſeparately from all others, and in- 
dependently on them ; Moreover, rhat it is the 
Suppoſitum, or Subject, which has its 6wn Nature 
or Eſſence in it, and alſo all the Modes or Accidents 
belonging to it. Thus, when we fee a Bag of 
Sand, or Wheat, poured our, our Senſes acquaint 
our Mind, pre-imbued by tome common N ofiogs, 
tcnar 


Confaſed Ne?r0ns 
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that each Grain can exiſt ſeparate; and has, ſu- 
ſtains, or gives Being to its en Accidents, With- 
out the Ailiſtance of any of its Fellow-Grams. 

6. Fourthly, This Confuſed Knowledge of rhe 
Thing, in grofs, is ſufficient for 
{ſuch a Degree of Science of it, as only Diſtin& or 
we Can have in this Scare. For Abſtrafted Ne- 
tho' we cannot have a- diftin® notre _— 
Knowledge of it all, taken in the of pifai® Knw- 
Lump, and therefore do not pre- lege or Science. 
tend to have Science of it thus | 
conſidered, nor of each Confiderability in it ta- 
ken by Detail ; yer, we know that Confuſedly it 
contains in it ſelf what anſwers to all rhe many 4i- 
ſine Conceptions we make of it, which are the 
Ground of all the Science we have; they being all 
ſtored up and amalled in the Thing, and apt to be 
drawn or parcell'd out thence by our Abſtradtive 
Conſiderations of ir. | 

7. Laftly, That our Diftin# Knowledge ( or 
Science) is built on our Diftin# | 
Notions of the Thing fram'd in Scrence thus groun- 
our Minds by Imprellions on the rae WA a 
Senſes, which are mary, and the kdge of 'the 
Manners of their atfeCting us alſo . Thing: 
manifold. Hence our Soul, mthis. _. | 
State, Can have no Di/#iz4 or Clear Knowledge 
of the Thing, but by piece-meal, or by Diſtinct, 
Different, Partial, Inadequare, or ( as they are ge- 
nerally and properly called) A4b/fratt Notions ; as 
Mr. Locke has trequently' and judiciouily exem- 
plity'd in the ſeveral Conceptions or Norions we 
have. of Gold ; which we may conſider, as yel- 
low, heavy, ſolid, malleable; difſolvable in aqus 
Regia, &'c, WhenCe, tho xt be, perhaps; in = 

| 1101 
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{ible for us to reach all the Conſiderabilities rhat 
may be found in ir, which ground our Different 
Notions ; yet each Notion we have of it, being 
Diſtin&t from all the reſt, and being truly the 
Thing, as far as 'tus thus Conſider'd ; hence we can 
have Science of the Thing, tho' confuſedly of the 
whole, yet Diſtinttly of ut in part, by ſuch a No- 
tion, as far as it is conceived by that Notion ; 
notwithſtanding our: Ignorance of orher Confi- 
derations of it ; thoſe Abſtract Notions being in 
our Mind, (unleſs they hap to be Subordinate, as 
General and Particular. ones are,) pertectly Dj- 
ftin# from, and Excluſrve of one another. Thus 
we can have Abſtract Notions of Length, Breadth 
and Thickneſs in Bodies ; or ( which is the ſame) 
we can Conceive Bodies preciſely as they are Long, 
Broad and Thick ; and Mathematricians can frame 
many Sciences of Bodies, as thus conceived ; and 
diſcourſe Orderly and Clearly of each of thoſe 
diſtinct Notions, that is, of the Thing, as preciſe- 
ly ſuch ; without meddling with Rarity, Denfity, 
Solidity, Fluidiry, Hear, Cold, Moiſture, Drynels, 
or any other Phyſical Conſideration found in the 
fame Body : Tho' each of thelc laſt alſo may, for 
the ſame Reaſon, ( viz. their Cleor Diſtin#ion from 
all the reſt, ) be diſcours'd of with equally Clear 
Evidence ; and ground as many fcveral Subordi- 
nate Sciences in Phytick, as the other did in Ma- 
- thematicks. Fi Tt I8 
8. By whar's ſaid, it appears, that all Science, 
or all:Philolophy, being ground- 
Abſtraffed Tdeas, ed on theſe Abitratt or Di/tin& 
:bo Exclufive of M;jons of the Thing,*-it Can be tru- 
one another ,as 1n- , = 
clude or comc- Iy ſaid ro be the. Knowledge of 
eatethe Thing» Things; and that unlcts this be ſo, 
there 
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there can be no Philoſophy. This Poſition Mr. 
Locke has ingenuoutly aflerted : Whether he holds 
ro it exadtly, or no, will be ſeen ſhortly. Tho”, 
in Caſe he ſhould be found ro deviate from it, 'cis 
not peculiar to him, bur a far more Common Er- 
rour in our Modern School-Philoſophers ; and, 
I fear, in all the 1deiſts : For theſz Gentlemen, as 
| ſoon as they have gor ſuch 7deas into their Heads, 
and expreſs'd them by 4b/fra& Words, as Ratio- 
naliry, Extenſion, Roundneſs, Length, ec. they, 
finding this Abſtract Conception in their Minds, 
and experiencing that they can diſcourſe abour ir 
Scientihcally, do prefently begin to imagine that 
thoſe Ideas have got rid of the Thing, and hover 
in the Air (as it were) a-/orf from it, as a little 
fort of ſhining Entities ; and thence have of ther- 
ſelves a Title to be a Competent Ground-work to 
build Science on. They Character them to be Re- 
ſemblances, Which 1s a Conceit eaſte ro Fancy ; and 
ſo they ſer themſelves ro contemplate them, and 
employ their Wits to deſcant on them. They dit- 
courſe of them, and them only ; for they do not 
endeavour to ſhew clearly how thoſe 1deas do en- 
gage the ſolid Nature of che Thing. Whence ir 
muſt needs happen, that in caſe thoſe Ideas Chance 
to be meer Aaterial Reſemblances, or Phantaſms, 
the Knowledge built on them 1s purely Supertictal 
and Imaginary ; nor Can have any more TRUTH 
in it, than a Looking-glaſs, which repreſents 
ro us a well-proportioned Edifice ; or a Dream, 
which (as it ſometimes lights) is compoſed ot 
Fancies pretty well Coherent with one another. 
Laſtly, which is worſt of all, they make Truth, 
which can have no Foundation, but in the Th:1gs 
which Creative Wiſdom or Eflential Truth \ :3 

E wade, 
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wade and eſtabliſh'd, ro conſiſt in the meer Agree- 
ment of thoſe Ideas. Whereas they ought to 
wake it conliſt in this, that thoſe Abſtracted Con- 
ceptions, or Notions of ours, are the Thing it ſelf 
thus partially contider'd ; and alſo, that our Judg- 
ments or Diſcourſes of them, and all Truths what- 
ever, do wholly conſiſt in this, that thoſe Partial 
Cor:ceptiors of ours are found to be Identity'd in 
the Thing we Judge or Diſcourſe of. 'Tis the 
Thing we divide, (as it were,) or take in picces 
by thoſe Abſtract or Partial Notions of it ; and, 
therefore, 'tis the Parts ( as it were): of the ſame 
Thing we put rogether again, and Identify when 
we ecmpeund Fropoſitions or Judgments. 
9. In a word; They make the Abftrattednefs 
 — . .., of thoſe Ideas to be Excluſive of 
This Point farthr the Subject or Thing ; Whereas I 
explicated, anda . © 2 
3 5 "RR make it only Excluftive of other 
: Neticns, but to Include and f1gni- 
fe the Thing or Subject, according to ſome Con- 
{;deration, or (as it were) Part of it; in the ſame 
manner (to uſc a grofter Example) as the Hand 
or Fer fgnife the Mun or Thing to Which they 
belongs, accerding to his Power of Handling, or 
Walking. Hence I hold, that Whitencfs, Breadrh 
or Bardncfs in the Wall, do fignifie and import 
the Wall it tclt, preciſely quatenus, Or as it is White, 
Broad ard Hard. Whence I afhrm, that all Science, 
which conttiits of thoſe 4bftratt and Mutnall;-diſt intt 
Noticns, as of its Materials, is truly a Solid (tho' 
in2dequate ) Knowledge of thoſe very Things ; 
and not of Notions, or Ideas, aparted trom them 
really, or as Diſtin& kinds of Beings Exiſting ſepa- 
rately from it: Which if they were, we thould 
be never a Jot the wiſer for knowing all the Ideas 
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+ inthe World, norever arrive at true Philoſophy, ir 
being the Knowledge of Things, and not of Reſem- 
blances : Eſpecially, ſince ( as was demonſtrated in 
my former Section ) thoſe Reſemblances can never 
give us Knowledge of the Things themſelves. 

We may draw farther Arguments to prove our 
Poſition, that all our moſt Abſtratt Notions do 7»- 
clude or connotate the Thing or Subject, from all 
our Abſtract Notions or Ideas, whether they be 
Eſſential, or Accidental. To begin with rhe for- 
mer. 

: T0. Arg. 1. 'Tis impoſſible to conceive Huma- 
zity, for Example, without conno- 
rating Homo its Suppoſitum ; there- Prov'a,becaufe Abs 
fore that Abſtra&t Idea, [ Humani- og Notions, if 

, . ential, ds evi 

ty, ] muſt ſignifie the Thing, or yJmly include 
[ Homo, | according to what's his the Tainge 
Eſſential Conſtitutive. The Ante- 
cedent is prov'd. The Notion or 1dea of the De- 
finition is the very Notion or [des of the Thing 
defined ; bur the Definition of Humanity, viz. the 
Compleat Eſſence of a Man, includes Man in its No- 
tion ; therefore | Humanity, ] which is the Thin 
defined, does alſo include the Thing, or | Man, 
in its Notion. Wherefore | Humanity, | tho ex- 
preſs'd abſtrattedly, becauſe 'ris but ene Part, as 
it were, of the Entire Suppoſitum, ( though it be 
the principal part of it, ) does ſignihe the Thing, 
or Man, according to his Compleat Efſential Form 
or Conſtitutive. The ſame Argument may be 
made of any other Eſſential 14:a. Ler us examine 
next the Ideas or Notions of the M-d:s or Acci- 
dents of Things, and try whether they exc/ade the 
Thing, or include it. 
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11. Arg. 2. The Idea or Notion of | Modes, ] 
| is, that they are the Manners how 
P Mc - _ = a Thing is ; and of | Accidents, | 
- mg " ** that they are thoſe which do ad- 
wene to the Thing, or (if I may be 
permitted to ſtrain a Word, to expreſs properly 
and fally my meaning) Accidents are Uneſſential 
Conceptions of the Thing. Wherefore, the Idea of 
both of them do include the Thing in their Expli- 
cations, and conſequently in their Notions, and not 
exclude it. Or thus, There can be no Modes of a 
Nothing ; therefore the Notion or Idea of a Mode 
involves eſſentially the Thing of which it is a Mode, 
and to which, as ſuch, it relates. Wherefore, the 
Material Part of it is the Thing, the Formal Part 
[ 2s thus modify'd] or | as exiſting thas | or (which 
15 the ſame) as thus conceiv d. 
12. Arg. 3. This is confirm'd, becauſe Modes 
are juſtly conceiv'd to have no 
> uigihg Being of their own, but ro Exiſt 
: by the Exiſtence of their Subjed : 
Bur, when we have a Notion of any Mode in Na- 
rure, we Conceive it as ſome way or other Exiſ#- 
ing ; therefore their Notion muſt connorate the 
Subject or Thing by whoſe Exiſtence only they do 
Exiſt. 
13. It would not be hard to multiply Argu- 
ments to prove this nice Point, 
This makes or ſh-ws * ferch'd both from Metaphylicks, 
Philoſophy to be 3nd alſo from Logick, and the Ve- 
the Knowledge *. , - : , 
of Things. rification of all Propoſitions, did I 
concelve it to be needful. Bur, I 
ſce plainly, that all the Arguments in my former 
Preliminary do conſpire with their united Force, 
to make good this Fundamental Poſition, a £4 
this 
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this Truth be once firmly eſtabliſh'd, that our No- 
tions are the Things themſelves, as far as they are 
conceiv'd by us, it muſ# follow, that all our Science 
being built on thoſe Notions, has for its Solid Ba- 
fis the very Thing it jel and not any other Things 
or Nothings, 4:##init from the Thing known ; ſuch 
as are their pretty Spiritual Looking-Glaſſes, thoſe 
Unaccountable, Inexplicable, Unneceſſary, and 
Uſeleſs Things, called Ideas. And, I hope I may 
reſt confident that thoſe Proofs of mine will abide 
the Shock of the moſt Strenous Oppotition ; {ince, 
unleſs that Grand Leading Truth be Certain, 'tis 
demonſtrable that no Man living can know any 
thing at all. For, 'tis confeſs'd, that nothing can be 


known, but by the Means of 7hoſe Ideas or Repre- 


ſentations of it : And thoſe Arguments evince, 
that unleſs the Thing it ſelf be in our Mind firft, 
thoſe 1Jeas, or Reſemblances cannot poſlibly give 
us any Notice, or Knowledge of it. 

14. Note Firſt. On this Occaſion we may re- 
fle& on the Sagacity of that great | 
Speculater and Obſerver of Na- Hence Ariſtotle 
ture, Ariſtotle; and may gather, gh rage 
at the ſame time, his true Senti- Cocrete Word, 
ments in this Particular ; thar, | 
when he came to range all our Natural Notions 
into his Ten Common Heads, he did not expreſs 
the Modes or Accidents by Abſtra& Words, but Con- 
crete Ones ; leſt his Scholars ſhould hap to think 
they were certain Kinds of Entities Diltin&t from 
the Subject : whereas they were Nothing bur the 
SubjeSt or Subſtance it ſelf, canſidered as. thus af. 
fected, or thus modify'd: For, he does nor call 
them moms, moms, Quantitas, Qualitas, as we 
do; but  aovy, 7 muits Quantum, Quale ;* nor 
| | E 3 . Eragon, 
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Eyacces, Relatic, but 2 meys 7, Relata; or more 
ſimply, res n, Ad aliquid: Which laſt is abet- 
ted by our Common Language ; as, when we ask, 
[ hat is be to me? | the Anſwer 1s, | Tour Friend,] 
your Father, ec. Where the Words | to me, EX- 
preſs formally what we call Relation ; and the 
Words | is he, ] both ſignifie that the Relation is a 
Mode or Accident i»trinſecal to the Subject, how- 
ever it be Conftder'd in order to another ; and with- 
all, that it has no Being, but that of the Thing or 
Subje fignify'd by the Pronoun | He: ] Which 
amounts to this, that what we call in an Abſtract 
Word | Relation, ] is nothing in reality, but rhe 
Thing Conſidered thus, or i» order to another Indi- 
viduum, Which we call to be thus Mcdified, or con- 
ccived to be according to ſuch 4 manner Related. 
The ſame is obſervable in the reſt, m mueiv, 6 
Tm geay, T0 Eye, Agere, Pati, Habere, T0 ToTt, 70 Th, 
quando, ubi, which have the Force. of Concretes ; 
for "ris only the Subject that can be conceived or 
{aid to 4&, Suffer, be in ſuch a Place or Time, or 
have ſuch a kind of Habiliment : Whereas, were 
ir not for that reaſon, he could have expreſs'd 
them i Abſtract Terms, ( perhaps more handſom- 
Iv ;) as, 5 xe6©, 6 ms, 1 aegis, m ming, n $515, 0 9400, 
Temps, Lees, Httio, Habitus, had it not been his 
Intenion to avoid Abſtract Terms, leſt the manner 
of Expreſſion ſhould repreſent it as a kind of Thing, 
' DiſtinCt really from the Subject, and ſo lead Men to 
rake a Fancy for a Reality, as it happens in the 
Miſ-acception of the Word [ Space, ] which breeds 
theConceit of Vacuum. And, he was leſs ſollicitous 
ro dothis in the firt Predicament;call'd by him «, 
becauſe there was no Danger Men ſhould take the 
Eſſence of the Thing to be a diſtin Thing m"_ 
mc 
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the Thing it ſelf, as there might be in the others 
So that this ought to be embrac'd and eſtabliſh'd, 
as a moſt certain and moſt Fundamental Maxim 
by all who pretend to true Philoſophy, that 7/har- 
ever Conception of curs has not the Thing, Or Res, (ci- 
ther conſider'd in parr, or in whole,) in its Notion, 
has »o Reality in it, and is a meer Fancy. 

Note Second, Herice we: may gather the proper 
manner . of Signifying, found in = 
Abſtrat and Concrete Words, as mel _ —_— 
ſuch, viz. that theConcrere Word {72 rar 
(Album for Example) ſignifies di- 
rectly the Subjett, and indiretly the Form or 
Mode conceived ro be in it : And the Abſtract 
Word Albedo ſignifies direFly the Form or Mode, 
and indiretly the Subject ; which indirect manner 
of ſignifying is properly called Connoraring. 

15. This uncommon Doctrine might, perhaps, 
ſink bettex into the Reader's Con- 
ſideration, if it were illuſtrated Hence Space wirhe 
by an Inſtance. We will take 9 Pody, or Va- 
then Mr. Lecke's Poſition of an In- Cum. © 4 6m 
finite Imaginary Space, Or Vacuum. 

To make good which Tenent, he imagins that 
Vacuum 1gnities a Space without Body ; Which, to 
my Judgment, is as much as to ſay, it ſignifies a 
Contradiction, or Chimera, For, IT poſitively deny 
we can have any Nctics of Space, without including 
Bedy, however we may have a Faxcy of it: Andi 
as poſitively atirm, thar Space can {t1gnihe nothing 


bur Body, according to {ch a Mcde called Space, 


or Quantity, For (to wave my former Proots) I 
ask him whence he had firſt the Noricz or Idea of 
Space? He is too acute to hold Innate Ideas : it 
Was Acquir'd then, or wrought in him ; And by 

E 4 what, 
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what, bur by the 753»g, that is, by the Body ? It 
was-the Body then which he ſaw ; it was the Body 
thus modify'd, that imprinted ir ſelf ths on his 
S-nſes, and cauſed ſuch a manner of Idea in his 
Mind. Wherefore, to conceit that we can have 
an Idea of Space without Body, whereas he never 
had an Impreſſion or Idea of Space, but what was 
in Body, and a Mode of it ; and fo Identify'd with 
It, 1s to relinquiſh our Solid Natural Conceptions, 
and run to Faxcies ; to abandon the Firm Ground 
of all our Knowledge, the Thing, and to purſue 
inſtead of it an Aiery Nething ; (for Modes or Man- 
»ers, Withour the Thing of which they are Modes, 
{ignifie a meer Norhing, and can be Nothing elſe ;) 
or, (which is the ſame *ris to diſcard our well- 
greunded Notions, and to entertain in their Room 
meer Phantaſtick Reſemblances. The Notion of 
Space then being an Impreſſion of and from the 
Thing, 1s the Thing or the Body conceived according 
to that abſtracted Reſpe& or Made, called Space ? 
Wherefore, to put Space beyond all Bodies, or 
where there is -o Body, 1s a plain Trucking our 
Natural Notions, for Appearances that are Ground- 
lefs, and coined by our Imagination. Perhaps he 
will ſay, we can clearly Abſtract the Idea of Space 
from that of Body ; which is fo far true, that our 
Preciſeand Formal Notion of the Body, as it is pre- 
ciſely a Thing,or Capable of Exiſting,is not the No- 
tion of Space, which is a Mode of the Thing. Burt, 
why mult it therefore be Nothing of Body, when 
"tis evidently one kindof Conception ar Confidera- 
tion of it ; that is, when *tis nothing but Body, as 
grounding the Notion-of Space? In aword, Since 
Space 1s not of it ſelf 4 Thing, or Res, it muſt and 
can only be Meds Rei; and therefore, to Fancy 
an 
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an Idea of it, which excludes Body, is to, make. it 

a Mode of Nothing, and conſeqnently no Mode ; 
which is to deſtroy rhe Notion of Space, while 
he goes about to refine it. This for the preſent, 
till we come to refle& farther upon that Tener in 
its proper Place. 


— as * 
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Of the Particular Manner how all ſorts of,No- 
tions are bred in us; and by what. way 
thoſe Elements of Knowledge de firſt. come. 
into the Soul. 


I. "L HE former Grounds being laid, ſhewing 
' what Knowledge is, and | 
in whet it conſiſts ; thenext thing The Stare of the 
that comes to be conſider'd is, Queſtion. 
to ſhew, in particular, the Man- | 
ner how we come to know at firſt ; or, by what 
Connatural Steps, the Things, or ( which is the 
ſame) our Notions of them, which are the Ma- 
terials of Knowledge, are introduced into our 
Minds. And, let it be noted, that it is not my In- 
rention here to ſhew, what compleat Knowledges, 
or Tudgments, are in our Soul before others in Pri- 
ority| of Nature ; which I have already done in 
my. Method, Book 2. Leſſon 4, What I aim at bere 
3s, tO acquaint the Reader very particularly with, 
my Thoughts how our Mind comes firſt to » in 
If Me ab 
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bu'd with both Dire# and Reflex Notions, which 
are the Elements or Materials, of which our Com- 
pleat Knowledges or Judgments are compounded. 
2, The Dificulry of conceiving how Corporeal 
Things that are without us, could 
Ariſtotle neg/e#5 get into our Soul which is Spiri- 
- = poreice= tual, and affe&t it, was fo puz- 
kdz war made, 2ling tothe Greateſt Philoſophers 
hitherto, that it has made them 

rack their beſt Wits to invent ſome congruous 
Way how this could be performed. Ar;/orte, 
who ought to have done this, ſince he advanced 
that Poſition above-mentioned which required it 
thoald be done, gives us no particular Account 
of it ; bur being reſolved, ir ſeems, to follow rhe 
fulten - Principle he had taken up, viz. Acroaſes 
zta efſe edendas ut non fmt editz, left it to Poſlterity 
to find it out. Which affected Humour of his, 
whether it proceeded from Envy of Knowledge 
ro the World (an unpardonable Fault in a Pro- 
feſſor of Knowledge) or from Vanity, or out of 
Policy to bring more Scholars ta his watking 
School, has certainly brought much Diſparage- 
ment to his Doctrine, hindred its Currency, and 
help'd farward by the Schools, ( who undertook 
ro explicate him, and gid it yntowardly) has pe- 
ſter'd the World with diverſe Schemes of Philoto- 
phy, cither newly invented or furbiſh'd bp afreſh. 
Whether he did explain after what manner we 
come to know, to his Scholars, I know not ; only 
it may ſeem wonderful, if he had done it, thar 
none of them ſhould have deliver'dir down tous. 
Bur, letting Ariſforle alone with his Faults, which 
blemiſh'd his other great Vertues, and come ta 
the o:hcr Philoſophers ſince his rime. 
| 3. Theſe 
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3- Theſe Learned Men ſaw clearly, that all 
Corporeal Agents work by Local : 
Motion, and that no Operation £4*7 Phildophers 
of theirs could be tranſacted peat OD 
withour ſuch Motion, at leaſt ac- 
companying all their Actions, they being all of 
them Succeſſive or Quantitative ; and they could 
not conceive how Local Motion ſhould be recei- 
ved or wrought in a Soul, whoſe Nature, (it be- 
ing Spiritual ) is incapable of it. For, it muſt ( as 
the very Notion of it imports) be made fir## in 
one part of the -Subject, afterwards in another ; 
which can with no Senſe be apply'd to the Sozl, 
which. (it. being Indiviſible) has no Parts at al. 
They were not b well skil'd in Metaphylicks, as 
to reflect, that it was very congruous to Reaſon 
to affirm, That the Notion or Nature of Things 
( ſpeaking of Created Beings) did abſtract from 
oll Exiſtence; and therefore, that the ſame thing 
might haye. different manners of Exiſting, and be 
i» our Soul Spiritually, tho' out of it Corporeally : 
And, thoſe few who 4id apprehend the 7thin 
might thus exiſt in the Soul 2vher in it, were ſh 
at a Nonplus how it Could get into it. Perhaps the 
Difhculty of explaining this, might be one Rea- 
ſon, why Carteſius, not knowing how to give an 
Account of this, thought fit rather ro ſtudy, how 
he might avoid giving any Account at all of it, 
and thence recurr'd to the Pogſition of Innate Ideas. 
At leaſt, this is the beſt Excuſe I can make in his 
behalf, for embracing a Tenet ſo totally pre- 
rernarural ; in caſe -(as his Words give us juſt 
occaſion to think) it were really his Doctrine. 


4. The 
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4. The Schoolmen, whoſe way it is, when 
they are at a Plunge how to find 

How tp m— out a Reaſon for any difficulr 
Pains, *%? Point, to create ſome Entity 
which God and Nature never 

made, and then to alledge 'twas that Entity which 
did the buſineſs ; invented their Species Intentiona- 
tes ; which, if they were not the ſame with our 
Notions, or the Thivgs in our Knowledge, were 
meer Reſemblances coined by Fancy, as our Mo- 
dern Ideas generally are. But this raiſed a new 
Ditkculky, inſtead of Iaying the old one : For, 
beſides that thoſe Species were ſuch unaccounta- 
ble things, that none knew what to make of 
them, or under what Head to rank them, they 
could do the Queſtion no Service at all: For, if 
they were Corporeal, they conld only affect the 
Soul by way of Lycal Motion ; of which, being 
Spiritual, ſhe is not capable. And, if they were 
Spiritual, it will be ask'd, How they came to be 
fuch, being cauſed by a Corporeal Agent ; as alfo, 
bow, being ſent from a Body, they could get into 
the Soul, or by what Vehicle ? Being thus at a 
Loſs, they invented another Entity, called Intelle- 
tus Apens ; whoſe Office it was to depure the 
Phantaſms from their Droſs of Materiality, that 
they might become fir, thus refined, to be re- 
ceiv'd in the Soul. But this ſtill multiply'd more 
Difficulties, and folv'd none. For, 'Firf#, What 
other Reaſon had they from Nature to put ſuch a 
Power in the Soul 2 Or what other thing was it 
good for, but to purikie the Species ? If it had »9 
ether Office, nor ſerved for any thing but to do 
this Job, 'tis manifeſt *rwas invented gratis, to get 
rid of the Dithculty that ſtunn'd them, and taken 
up 
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up for an Alum Ignorantiz, when they were 
hard put to ir, and wanted ſomething elſe to ſay. 
Secondly, Were thoſe Phantaſms, before they were 
Spiritualiz'd, i» the Soul, or Intelleus, or out of 
ir? If in it, the old Queſtion returns, How got 
they thither ? If out of it, How could the Soul's 
Acts of Underſtanding, which are Immanent Adts, 
become Tranſitive, and affet a Thing which is 
without her ? Thirdly, Since the Underſtanding, 
or this IntelleFus Agens, Can only work by Know- 
ledge, how could it have this Power to alter the 
Natures of things, or turn them from Corporeal 
into Spiritual, when as yet it had »o Knowledge 
at all ;z it, as before thoſe Species were refined 
and fitted to be received in it, it had none ? Laſt- 
ly, Are thoſe Speczes they put, when purify'd, per- 
fedly like the Thing, or imperfe#ly ? If perfe#ly 
like, then they are the ſame with it, as our No- 
tions are ; and ſo, the Thing it ſelf is in the Soul, 
and then thoſe Species of theirs are to no purpoſe ; 
for the Thing being there in Perſon ( as it were,) 
there Can need no Proxy of Spectes to ſtand for it ; 
nor can it bear any Senſe to call the Thing a Spe- 
cies of it ſelf. If they be imperfe&ly like the Thing, 
they are no more but Reſemblances of it ; and 
then, *tis already abundantly demonſtrated, that 
the Thing can zever be known by them : So that 
they could make nothing cohere how our firſt Ru- 
diments or Materials of Knowledge could ger into 
the Soul, or how the Thing could come to be 
known by them. 

5. The Ideiſts, on this Occafion, have taken 
£20 Ways, and both of them VEry How the Ideifts 
ſhort ones ; which is to skip over epav/drkemſelies 
all thoſe Difhcyultices at one Leap. #s te thi; m 
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The Cartefians tell us in one Word, That God 
gave the Soul her Ideas (or, as ſome of them ſay, 
| feme of them) ar the ſame time he gave her her 
Being ; and that, by having thoſe Ideas in her, 
ſhe comes to know ; and, ſo, by making this 
quick work, the Queſtion is at an End. This is 
foon ſaid, bur nor ſo eaſily proved. Some Rubs I 
Have pur in the way of this Pretence, to hinder 
its Currency, in the Preface ro my Method, and 
in the Book it ſelf, as Occaſion preſented ; and 
ſhall add many more, in caſe their Oppoſition 
ſhall invite me to it. But; what needs any more, 
fince Mr. Locke has already Confuted that Poſition 
beyond pollibility of any Rational Keply ? Other 
1d:ifts there are, who think it their beſt Play to 
abftraf totally from that hard Queſtion ; and, find- 
ing, by Experience, that they have Ideas and Re- 
{emblances in their Head when they know, they 
content themſelves with That, without proceed- 
ivg to examin diſtintly hart they are, or how 
they bring us to the Knowledge of the Things in 
Nature. Theſe Men do certainly a&t more pru- 
dently than the former ; for, 'tis much more wiſe 
and fafe, in-order to the Commo:: Good of Learn- 
ing, to wave an obſcure Point totally ; than, by 
advancing falſe Poſitions, in a matter of univer- 
fal Concern in Philoſophy, to affirm what cannor - 
be maintain'd. Tho' I muſt declare, that I cannot 
ſee but that ſuch a Fundamental Point, which in- 
fluences the whole Body of 5cience, ought not to 
be pretermirred. For which reaſon I have thoughr 
fir to lay the Grounds for it in the two firſt Lef- 
fons of my Method, reſerving a more particular 
Account of it till further Occaſion ſhould be pre- 
ſenced ; which ſeems to. offer it {elf ar _ 

6. Tet 
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6. YetI do not judge this Opportunity fo preſ- 
ſing or .pxoper, as to oblige me 
to creat {uch a large Point fully, or How far the Aus 
to ſer my ſelf ro demonſtrate and _ : MD - 
ſmooth every Step I take in this aids 0 
untrodden and rugged way. This 
of right belongs to that = of Metaphyſicks that 
treats of the Nature of the Soul ; and, particu- 
larly, as it is the Form of ſuch an Animal Body ; 
which may not improperly be called RPhyfchs, or 
Animaſticks. Beſides, it were to00 great a Bold- 
neſs to pretend to purſue ſuch an abſtruſe Point 
quire rhorough with Evident Demonſtration. Yet 
I think I may promiſe my Readers, that the Pofi- 
tions I ſhall lay down orderly to clear it, will have 
thar Coherence amongſt rhemſelves, and be fo 
Agreeable to the Natures of Things, and to the 
Maxims of divers other Sciences ; that it will be 
hard, in juſt Reaſon, to find any conſiderable 
Flaw in it. I take my Riſe from the remoteſt 
Principles that can concern that Point, and theſe 
are my Thoughts. 

7. It belongs to the Divine Wiſdom to carry 
on the Ordinary Courſe of his 
World by Cauſes and Effe#s; and, TheFirſt Cauſe car- 
on the Martter's fide; by Diſpoi- 77759" the Conſe 

. of Second Cauſes 

tions tO further Produftions. Thus j, Immediate 
Wood is heated by Degrees, E're Diſpoſitions. 
# becomes Fire, and breaks out 
into a Flame ; and, in the Generation of every 
thing in Nature, there are are many Previous Al- 
terations of the Matter, ere it acquires Another 
Form, or becomes Another Thing. 


8. Where= 
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8. Wherefore.ir belongs alſo to the ſame Wiſ. 
. 3 dom and Goodneſs of God, as he 
Ard therefore he is the Firſt Cauſe, that if, in the 
eff _ Ordinary Courſe of the World, 
pms oye the Subject be Gpoe's for ſome- 
thing that cannot be compaſſed by 
the Power of Second Cauſes, to ſtep in to Nature's 
Aſſiſtance, and help her immediately by his own 
a... Hand. Thus, when the Individuality is compleat- 
\*$* e&d, that is, when the Potenriality of the Matter is 
Ultimarely Derermin'd and Particulariz'd by Se- 
cond Cauſes, fo that it is become diſtinct trom all 
other Entities, or apt to be Thx, and ſo fitted for 
Exiſtence ; Which Exiſtence, Second Cauſes cannct 
give: God, whoſe Generous Bounty ſtands ever 
ready to beſtow unenviouſly on his Creatures all 
the Good they are capable of, does give them 
Exiſtence immediately by himſelf. 
9. Thercfore, if there can be ſuch a Diſpoſi- 
tion in the Brain of an Embryo, 
Therefore, if the that ( grown riper ) it is apt, as 
ad Ti be far as is on the Matters fide, to 
Rational 4 act Comparatively, which is the 
GOD »i! zive Diſpoſition for Rationality : And 
it, that this cannot be done, but by 
| having a Form in it of a Superior 
or Spiritzal Nature, which Second Caules cannot 
produce ; it is Certain, God will, by himſelf, af- 
filt it, by infuſing ſuch a Form. SP 
10. There car be ſuch a Diſpoſition in the Brain 
.« | Of an Embryo to work Compara- 
There cari be ſuch ;;vely, that is, to Fudge and Di/- 
a Diſpoſition in I , 
Sway courſe ; ſince we experience that 
Lo _ we do this actually nv, in part, 
by the means of the Brajn, or ſomething that's 
near it, or belongs tq it, | 11. Where- 
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' 11. Wherefore, ſince this cannot be done with- 
our having thoſe Materials in us, | 
of which, Compounded or Com-: Therefore, ſome Mas 
pared, we are to Fudge and Diſ- _ Len by 
courſe, which we call Simple Ap- 5, 7 Soul has 
prehenſions, or Notions ; it follows Notions from 
that there muſt be ſuch a Diſpo- he Objed. 
ſition in ſome Bodily Part, as to 
convey into the Soul fuch Notions. 

12. Wherefore, ſince Bodies, in their 2»hole 
Quantity, or Bulk, cannot be con- | 
vey'd by the Senſes into the Brain, F#erefore Effluvi- 
the Author of Nature has order'd frop Sa jos 
' that all Bodies, upon the leaſt {par pare, * 
Motion of Natural Cauſes, In- 
ternal or External, (which is never wanting) 
ſhould ſend out Efluviums, or moſt minute and 
imperceptible Particles ; which may paſs through 
the Pores. of thoſe Peruious Organs, called the 
Senſes ; and ſo, be carried to the Brain. 

13. This Natural Compound, called [ Man, ] is 
truly One Thing, and not aggre- 

- gared of more Things Actually Therefore Man 7s 
Diſtin& ; ſince the Form, called ray _—— 
the Soul, did (tho' not fo Naturally, ce Spcitnd a 
yet) as neceſſarily follow our of 
the Diſpoſitten of the Marrer, (taking it as Se- 
conded, and its Exigency and Deficiency ſupply'd 
by the Firſt Cauſe, ) as the Form of Fire, or of 
any other Body in Nature, does out of the Diſpo- 
firions properly Previous to that Form: And, 
therefore, does as truly ( by Informing that Mat- 
ter) Make or conſtitute the Man Ore. Thing, as 
any other Cerpcreal Form does any Body in Ne- 
cure, 

PF 1.4, There- 
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x14. Therefore there muſt be ſome Chief Corpo- 
real Part in Man, which is 1n- 
Therefor: ſoneChicf mediately united with the Soul, as 
Part inhimwhich the Matter with its Form, and, 
is primarily Cor- therefore, is Primarily Corporeo- 
poreo-Spiritua), neg . 4 
or has both thoſe Spiritual, .and includes both Na- 
Natures in it. tures. Whence, when that Part 1s 
affected, after its peculiar Narure, 
Corporeally; the Soul is affected after is Nature, that 
is, Spiritually, or Knowingly ; which Part Carteſius 
thinks is the xwvdewr, or Glandula Pinealis. 
15. Therefore the Manner how, and the Rea- 
ſon why thoſe Corporeal Effu- 
Which is affefted wiums dO Come to attect the Soul, 
according ro both and cauſe in her Spiritual Notions 
boſe Na-wres, bs of the Thing, is becauſe of the 
cauſe of their - _. . a : 
dentification in 7mmediate Identification of the 
that Part, Matter and Form, in that part ; 
whence follows, that the oze can- 
not be affected, bur the other muſt be affected roo 
after its Different manner, proper to its Diſtin& 
Nature. In the ſame manner ( abating the Diver- 
firy peculiar to each of thoſe Natures) as, when 
the Matty of Wood is wrought upon, the Ferm 
of it, or the Complexion of Accidents, ( making 
up one Thing with it, ) does alſo ſuffer Change. 
Whence, by the way, is ſcen the Reaſon of that 
received Maxim, that 4#jones & Paſſiones ſunt ſup- 
prſiterum : So that tis the hole Thing Which atts 
or ſuffers, tho" according to this or that Part of it ; 
and hence it is that the Whole Thing is conceiv'd, 
tho' by an Inadequate Notion we conceive but 
bur one Part of it ( as it were ) diſtin&lp. 


I 1. This 
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15. This Part immediately inform'd by the Soul 
as 'tis Spiritual, ( which' we will 
Call the Seat of Knovledge, ) muſt, 7h Peculiar Teme 
whatever it 15, be of a Temper _ _——_ 
the moſt Ind;fferent to all Bodies, ferency. 4 
and to their ſeveral Modes as can 
be conceived ; and ( as far as Matter can bear) 
Abſtraft from them all ; both thar- it may be con-- 
naturally zwore ſenſible of the Different Effluviums 
by which their ſeveral Natures are to be under- 
ſtood ; as alſo more fit to beget in the Soul Uni- 
verſal Notions, ſuch as are thoſe of Ezs, or Being ; 
by which all the Negotiation of our Interiour 
Acts of Fudging and Diſcourſing is managed. Tho' 
I am apt to Judge that thoſe General Notions are 
alſo caus'd when the Impretlion is Confuſed or 11- 
diſtinf, as thoſe of Ens or Being are ; and the ſame 
is to be ſaid of the Reſt in proportion. Thus, 
when we ſee a Thing a-far off, and have bur a 
Confuſed View of it, it only appears to us to be 
ſomething, we know not, particularly 2ybat, or 
A Thing ; without making us know i» the lea#f, 
what Kind of Thing or Body it is. Afterwards, 
coming nearer, we diſcern it moves it ſelf; whence 
we gain the Notion of a Living Thing : Then, ap- 
proaching ſtill nearer, we, by a more diſtiz&t 1m- 
preſſion, know "tis 4 Herſe. And, laitly, when 
1r 1s within convenient Diſtance to give us a per- 
fetly Diſtin&t View of it, we know 'tis ſuch a 
Particular Horſe of our own. 

17. That Part, called the Sear of Knowledge, 
- muſt, moreover, be the moſt Sew- © 
fible, and the moſt Tender that can To! Za — 
be imagin'd, that (as was faid) gpje. jer mr Te 
the leaſt Efluviums may affet it: nacious. 

F 4 


And 
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And yet it maſt not be of a Glutinous Nature, ſo 
' as to entangle them, and make them ſtick there ; 
but that, reverbzrated thence, they may light in 
ſome near adjacent place, to ferve, by their re- 
newed Impulſcs afterwards, for the Uſe of Memory, 
and to excite again former Knowledges; as.alfo, 
( as will be thewn,) to cauſe Reflex Acts. Thar it 
muſt nor be in the leaſt Glutinoz?; appears hence 


evidently, thar, did the Effluviums ſtick there, we 


ſhould, whether we would or no, perpetually 
contemplate or think of thoſe Objects ; which 
would allo: hinder our Perception of ethers, by 
mingling the former Efluviums with thoſe which 
{upcrvene. 
i$. The orderly diſpoſire of the world, by 
Gradual ſteps ariſing from leſs 
Tha! part the moſt - perfe&t Natures to thoſe which 
Noble of ad Ma- are more Noble, and more Per- 
terial Nature. f& does evince that this Part 
call'd the Sear of Knowledge, is 
the molt Sapremely Noble production of Material 
_ things, and neareſt ally'd-( as it were ) to Spiri- 
tual Nature thar can be imagin'd ; fo that all the 
beſt PerfteCtions that are to be found 'in Corpo- 
real things, are center'd in it. Whence, tho' it 1s 
r00 rude to aftirm with a certain learned Phyt1i- 
Clin, that the xordey, is a baſer part of Man's 
?ody than the Inteſtinum Reffum ; yet I Cannot 
approve of Carteſins his Conceit, that it 1s a Glan- 
dule ; Which 1s one of the Tgnobleſt parts we 
have; bur judge it has a peculiar Temperature of 
its own; not only t1pecifically diſtinct trom other 
parts, bur that they are ſcarce in an} degree to be 
- parallelt'd ro it. y 


19. Whe- - 


. % 
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19. Whether among its other Special Quali- 
ties it partakes of the Nature of 
thoſe. Bodies which in the dark Pwrhzps *%is Ree 
do refle& Light ; and that the Fexive of Light, 
Glofſy and Lively Appearances Þucid. 
and Refemblances, which we call 
Fanctes, or Phantaſms, do. Aprinz thence, I leave 
to others to determin. I think it is the Intereſt 
of thoſe who make the Seprum Lucidam to be 
the Seat of Knowledge, to embrace thar Opj- 
non. 
20. Thoſe Efluviums ſent out from Bodies, 
have the very Natures of thoſe Bo- 
dies in them; or rather are chem- The Effluviums 
ſelves Leſſer Bodics of the Self. #49 *n them the 
| . Naturee of the By. 
ſame Nature, ( as the ſmalleſt im- _,;., 2hcnce they 
perceptible parts of Bread and are font. 
Fleſh, are truly Bread and Flefh ) 
which are cur off by Natural Agents from the 
great Lump ; and, tnerefore, by Application of 
rhemſclves, they imprint the wery Bedy it ſelf, or a 
Body of that Rature, on that material part which 
is the Seat of Knowledge. Whence the Soul be- 
ing, ar the ſame time, affected after her manner 
( or Knowingly ) as that part was aifected, ſhe 
has alſo the very Nature of that Body ( as far as 
the Senſe exhibits it ) put in her by that conform- 
able Impreſſion, when the has a Norion of it. 
21. Therefore thoſe Efluyiums ſtriking the Seat 
of Knowledge, and immediately EY 
( as has heen ſaid ) falling off from They aFeft that 
#r, do affect it as a Thing di/ſtin# Ditint yt 
from the M.n, For they are not 6 __ ay 
there as balonging at all to the In- 
crinſecal Conltiturion of the Body, bur as meer 
-—— MN | Stranger 
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ſtrangers to it : Whence the Soul has the Nature 
of that Body in her (and conſequently 3s that 
Body ) as 'tis 2»other Thing from her, which illu- 
ſtrates the Explication of &»owing given formerly ; 
and rhar 'tis ro be another thing as it is another. 
22, The Reaſon why thoſe Efluviums, contain- 
' __ 1g the Eſſence or Nature of the 
Why ner mer Bodies whence they flow, do nor 
warty breed a Notion in the Soul of 
their hole Eflences is, becauſe 
they are convey'd to that part by many different 
Corduirs the Sexes; which being diverſe, and 
each of them ( according to their comp. angan 
apt to be atfefted diwer{ely,do therefore receive an 
imprint them aſter a different Manner. For exam- 
plc, thoſe which, by the ſmart motion of the Ayr, 
do come in thro'- the Dram of the Ear; and 
conſequently by the Auditory Nerve which is 
Joined to it, and immediately conveys them to the 
Seat of Knowledge ; do atfect it with a kind of 
Vibration, or ( as we may ſay ) Soundingly. Thoſe 
which come in by the Eye, affect it Laminouſly, or 
as accompany'd with Light, and fo of all thereſt; 
whence are cauſcd in our Soul all our Diſtin#, or 
Abſtracted Notions of the Thing, or ( which is 
the ſame ) of the Nature of the Thing, in parr, or 
accordingto ſuch a Conſideration of it; on which, 
becauſe of the Diſfin&neſs, and conſequently 
Clearneſs of thoſe impreſſions, all the Science we 
have of the Thing is grounded. : 
es 23. There is, moreover on the 
ure of cur Sout, Scul's de, which 1s the Subject 
renders theſe Ni= That receives thoſe Impreſſions, 
rrens perfeftly another thing highly conducing 


diſtin& and In» 12. 
diviſible. ro make Our Notions yet — wa 
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Clear and perfetHly Diſtinf, which deſerves our 
beſt Reflexion. 'Tis this, that, the Nature of 
our Soul being Indivifible, it gives an Indiviſi- 
bility ro all rhoſe Notions, or. Natures in her; 
which, as they exiſted without her, and were con- 
vey'd into her by Eflwviunms, being Corporeal, 
were Diviſible, and therefore ſomething Indi/tin# 
and Confus'd: This appears clearly in moſt of the 
Objects abour which the Soul is converſaat, 
perhaps, in all ; viz. in Figures, Points, Lines, 
Superficies, Inſtants, Meaſures, Compariſons, Pre- 
dications, Reſpects, Negations, Denominations, 
Relations, &c. For example, There is not, per- 
haps, in all Nature any Body Pertectly, or Ma- 
thematically, Flat, Spherical or Triangular ; or 
juſt 2 yard, nor any Duratian mark't out ro be 
Juſt an Hour ; bur, by reaſon that Bodies are 
affected with quantity, which is perpetually vari- 
able by a world of Agents of diverſe Figures 
aſaulring ir ; as alſo becauſe of the Diviſtbility 
of Quantity in infinitum, it is warpt from thoſe 
Exact Figures, or deviares from thoſe Juft Mea- 
fares : Whereas, on the contrary, thoſe things, as 
they exiſt i» the Soul, are adjuſted and Stinted even 
to an diviſible ; 10 that the very leaſt imaginable 
Conſideration, added or detracted, quite alters 
che Notion to another Species, Now, nothing 
can be ſo conciſely Diſtin& trom another, or more 
impoſſible to be Confaunded with ir, than whar 
is. ſo comprized within its own Bounds, as to be 
This and no other, or ſo much and no more, even 
ro an Indivifible. Whence 'tis demonſtrable that 
the Thing, as in our Soul, or as ſtanding under 
our Notion, or Conception, is a moit Proper 
Ground for thar Dittin&t and Clear Knowledge 
F' 4 call.d 
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called Science. This is evidently ſeen throughout 
the whole Body of the. Mathematicks ; and the 
ſame will be found by Reflexion in all other 
Sciences whatever. 

I note here on the by, that his Power or Fa- 
culty of the Soul, which is ſo proper and ſo na- 
tural to her, of Reducing all things in her from 
the Idiſtinneſs found in them, as they ſtand in 
Nature, or from Divifibil:ty to Indiviſibility, does 
ground moſt evidert Demonſtrations of her 1»- 
materiality, and conſequently, of her Immortality, 
were it purſu'd home. . But this is not my buſi- 
neſs at preſent, 

24. That Part, called the Seat of Knowledge, 

can be attected with many co- 
Whence Complex herent Impreſſions at cnce, which 
Notions come. cauſe in the Soul Complex, or 
Compounded Notions. This is 
roo evident to need any Dilating on it, I call 
thoſe Impreſſions coherent, which. are cauſcd by 
Eftuviums making ſingly ditferent Impreſſions e&i- 
ther from the ſame Thing, or the {ame ſort of 
Thing. But, it is on this ocCaition to be well 
noted, that, leſt our Knowledges or Diſcourſes 
be loſt in a Croud, or run attray in a pathlcſs 
Wood of Notions diſorderly aggregated, the Art 
of Logick is abſolutcly necelfary, to range and di- 
i:ing::iſh our Notions into Common Heads, and 
to deſcend from thoſe General Heads all atong by 
: — Jatrinſecal Ditterences * ; that is, 
Mod to Sei" tg divide them by mere and leſs of 
exce, Dock» DY ; 
[elf 3 bn. the Common Notion, fo to keep 
them ſtill ithin that Line or 
He:d ; without which they muſt needs interfere 
21.G breed Confuſion. This Method of Diſtin- 


£ wiſhing 
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guiſning and keeping diftint our Notions, 1s as ne- 
celfary for Scicntitical Diſcourſes, as "tis for an 
Army to be Martſhalled in Rank or File ; withour 
which 'tis but a Medly or Confufſcd Multitude. 
Whence, thoſe who flight this Methodizing their 
Notions, muſt neceffarily, in rigorous Keaſon, 
tals Ramblingly ; tho' perhaps ingeniouſly, ac- 
cording to ſuch a fort of Wit as Men uſe when 
they would maintain Paradoxes ; or, as Eraſmus 
us'd to praiſe Fully. 

25. It being demonſtrable in Metaphyſicks, 
that whatever is only in Power 
to have a new ACt, cannot of iz 2: Soul cannot A» 
ſelf produce that AG in it ſelf, _ produce any 

* mſb n ew At in her 
unlcls it be wrougtt upon firit by 
ſome other Agent Which is in AG ; 
and much leſs can ſuch a Power do rhis, as is of 
an Tladiviſible or Spiritual Nature, in regard it has 
n0 Parts, one whereof being in Act ir ſelf, may 
produce an Act in the re## ; as it happens in the 
Wheels of a Watch, or in our Bodies, when oe 
part of them moves another : It follows hence, 
that our Soul can produce no zew Act, either, of 
Memory, or of Reflexion upon her own former 
Acts, nor of Thinking or Willing, &c. without 
being fr affe&tcd by ſome Object wirheat her, 
or anew by ſome Part or Particle thin the Man ; 
which, being in 4# it ſelf, may cauſe thoſe ncw 
Acts of Knowledge in her. 

26. The Efluviums, Which, by affeCting rhe 
Seat of Knowledge, gave her to : 
know at firſt, are the properest _ " _ - Cay 

: aſms exciting 
Agents to produce connaturally ,, ,,., 
rhcſe new Aﬀs of Reflexion or 
Memory; in caſe it can be found that they are 


duely qualify'd for ſuch an Eficiency. 27. 
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27. Thoſe Ffluviums ( as was prov'd above) 
not /*icking on that part which is 
How Reminiſ- the Seat of Rnowledpe, do conſe- 
cence z7 made. quently fall off from it, and are 
lodged near it ; whence 'tis con- 
ſonant, that That Part alfo having its Efluviums 
when thus ſollicited by the Impulſe of thoſe A- 
romes ſent from without ; and therefore (all Na- 
tural 4#ion cauſing ReaFion;) when they rebound 
thence, they carry away ſome minute Particles of 
the ſaid Part. Wherefore theſe Outward FEffu- 
viums, thus imbu'd, and qualify'd with ſome rag 
of the Seat of Knowledge, when they come to be 
Excited again by ſome Exteriour or Interiour 
Cauſes, muſt affect it afterwards accordingly ; and 
thence they become duely qualify'd to cauſe a 
Notion of it as Fire-kzown, Which we call, to re- 
Fett upon it, or remember it. By which we ſee 
how Reflexiou and Reminiſcence are Cauſed by 
the new Impulſe of thoſe former Atoms to the 
Seat of — tinctur'd with ſome Particles 
of that Part it ſelf. For which Reaſon, the oftner 
this is done, the Memory of it is more Eafie and 
Lively. Whence is ſeen, that there is no need 
of multiplying ſucceeding Ideas, ta know the pre- 
ceding ones, when we have Acts of Reflexion ; a 
new Impreſhon of the Efluviums or Phantaſms, 
thus quality'd, repeating ſtill the ſame former No- 
tion with the Connotate of Foreknown. | 
28. Memory and Remembrance are inexplicable, 
without putting thoſe firſt-im- 
Memory andRe- printed Atoms to reſide ſtill in 
miniſcence, i7> the Brain, and to be excited there 
explicable, unleſs « "yg 
Phantaſms ves anew. For, were this put to be 


wainin the Brain pertorm'd by a meer Motion upon 
- 
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the Nerve ( as moſt of our Modern Philo. 
ſophers think, ) the Obje& being gore, thar 
Motion would quickly ceaſe. Nor could 
the ſame Motion be connaturally reviv'd bur 
by the ſame Object, which is ſeldom at hand ro 
make it again as oft as we have occaſion to re- 
member, as Experience ſhows us. Much leſs could 
the Remembrance of Sounds or Tunes, In Man or 
Birds, be pollibly explicared, unleſs thoſe repdI'd 
Aroms, lying in Order, and ſtriking afreſh the 
Auditory Organ, did repeat the ſame Impreſſion 
they had formerly. For, to put Millions of A4c- 
tions. tO Continue perpetually playing in the Fancy, 
and (as they needs muſt) interfering with one an- 
other, would deſtroy all Harmony, and breed a 
ſtrange jarring Confulion. 

Note, that Reminiſcence is oft-times made in 
us by uſing our Reaton, gathering 
or recollecting former Notions 77, Tamer Foy 

eminiſcence zs 
by others thar orderly ſucceeded ,,,. ;» Brutes 
them ; in the fame manner as . 
we inveſtigate Cauſes from their Effe&ts : Where- 
.AS in Braures it is performed meerly by 2 new Ap- 
pulſe of the former Aroms to that part in which 
the Imagination conſiſts ; which being the moſt 
ſupreme in the Animal, has a Power to Agirarethe 
Animal Spirits, and move the Body agreeably to 
thoſe Impreſſions ; as is found alſo in Mar. 

29. The ſame Excitation ofthoſle particles zhus 
imbu'd, Cauſes alſo Reflex Know- 
I:dge of our former Operations. 
And indeed Reflexicn on our paſt 
thoughts is the ſame as Remembrance of them ; 
for we can neither Reffec on a Thing with- 
out Remembring it, nor Remember it without Re- 

"1 flecting 


How Reflexion 7s 
conmaturally made. 
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fle&ting on it. But this Reflexion, for the reaſon 
lately given, muſt proceed from ſome Object or 
Cauſe Extraneous to the Soul ; that is from: Eflu- 
wiums in the Memory thus reexcited. For it 1s 
to be noted that as. Divines ( or rather Chriſtian 
Faith) rell us, that Chriſt having two diſtinct Na- 
tures in the ſame Swppoſitumr, all his Operations 
propcr to him as ſuch, were therefore Theanthro- 
Pic, or fuch as were zgrecable and belonging 
to both the Divine and Humane Natures : So: Man, 
conſiſting of both a Corporeal and Spiritual Na- 
cure, and thence being a Corporeo-Spiritual Thing, 
all his Operations, for the ſame Reaſon, mult be 
Corporeo-Spiritual, Wherce he has no ACt purely 


Spiritual, or uncompounded with the Co-opera- : 


rion of that Corporeal Part, which receives thoſe 
Effuviams (calld by us Fancy) or without it's 
Concurrence. Which gives us farther Light, to 


ſee how our Soul cannot refle&t on her own 


Operations, bur the Fancy muſt go along ; and, 
by whar's ſaid, it will be eafte to conclude from 
which of thoſe parts the Operation muſt begin 
anew, viz. from that part from which it did be- 


9in at firft. Hence came that Saying of rheSchools, | 


Thar the Soul has Notions, or knows, Speculando 
Phantaſmata : which are pretty Fanciful Words ; 
and, tho* they may perhaps have a good Meaning, 
yet *tis very unphiloſopkically expreſs'd : For it 
makes the Soul to ſpeculate, which ( if ir have 


any Senſe at all) fignifics ro kzow the Phantatſms | 


or Ideas jn the Imagination, when as yet ſhe has 


no Knowledge in her at all. All her Notions, 


which are the fri Elements of Knowledge, be- 


ing caus'd in her by thoſe Ffluvinms, previouſly 


ro her Knowing cither ther, or any thing eſe. 
30, From 


ARR - 
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12. From what's ſaid above, 'tis ſeen that 
thoſl Dire& Notions, which are 
thus naturally imprinted, are Dire& Mitions, 
Common to all Mankind in the Yi, © als 
T . ankind ant 
Main, (however they may ineach ;jeir Words Pro 
Man ditfer in ſome Degree) and per Reflexones 
conſequently, the Words we agree Improper, and 
j . their Words Mes 
on to expreſs thoſe Natural Noti- oporical. 
ons are, for the ſame reaſon, | 
Proper Words ; whereas thoſe Notions made by 
meer Reflexion, as are thole of Spiritual Natures, 
are theretore Improper, as having no proper Phen- 
zaſms to imprint them connaturally on the Mind : 
whence alſo the Words that expreſs them,are ſuch 
as are taken or Tranſlated from Natural Objects ; 
and therefore they are Improper or Metapherical. 
31. From this exact D:/tin&neſs of our Notions, 
even to an Indivilible, or from 
this, that ce of them 1s »ot ano- pf fans N ewe bo 
ther, our Mind has an Appen- yr. PO 
dage of a N:gation tack'd to eve- . 
ry Notion, 1o that it becomes very familiar to 
her : whence ſhe can have a Negative Notion of 
every thing ſhe conceives, while the conſiders it as 
limited, or reaching thus far, and no fartber ; Or 
being 7%is, and 7o orher. Of which Nature are 
all the Modes of Ezs, they being I;mited Con- 
ceptions of it ; no Notion being perfectly Politive 
bur that of Es or Being. : 
32. Herice the Soul can have alſo the Notions 
of Indivitibility, Immortality, Im- 
menfiry, and innumerable ſuch Bu! Negative Ne- 
like. Bur, it is very ſpecially ro putt ar th9 ore 
be remark'd, that we can have ,j3;. 50 the 
n0 Notions of thoſe Negatives as * $16je8, R 
taken 


# 
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taken abſrafedly from the Thing or Subje&; for, 
otherwiſe, Non Entities (formally as ſuch) might be 
the Obje& of the Underſtanding ; which is impoſ- 
fible; for [ Nothing] formally as ſuch (Iadd, nor Va- 
cuum) Can have no Effuviums ſent from ir to the 
Brain, nor conſequently any telligibility ; nor can 
any poſlible Notion be fram'd of it. Wherefore 
Baldneſs ſignifies the Head, quatenus having no 
Hair on it ; Blindneſs, the Eye, quatenus having 
20 Sight ; Immenſity, the Thing, quatenus not Ca- 
pable to be meaſured, ec. Hence 
33. The Notion we have of [ Nothing ] or Nez 
Ens, is 'only that of Ers in it's 
How we come 0. yyhole Latitude, with a Negati- 
have a Notion of _" 
[Nothing] on annexed to itz in the ſame 
manner as in particular Entities, 
[ Þrcorporeal] f:gnifies [ non Corpus |. Or as| Indivi- 
ſible} lignifies [ Non-Quantum | &c. 
24. Hence it is that we come to conceive, and 
ſometimes expreſs Non Ens as an 
Hence great Cars Ens; as Grammarians do when 
zs to te had, leſt they define a Noun to be the Name 
oy Aoto "To Thing, and yet make Nihil 
<ntities, or No- l SO, Ap 
things, for Cotich ſ1znihes Nothing ) a Noun 
Things. Supjective, and put Adjectives to 
it. Whence Philoſophers muſt 
take very great Care, left, ſeduced by our 
2manner Of Conceiving Non-Ens as a Thing , 
they come to fancy, or judge ir to be formally 
ſomething ; as do the Afſerters of Vacuum, and toe 
many others in like Occations. For then ( Ibzcg 
their Pardon for my Plainneſs) thcir Diſcourſes 
upon it Can be no wiſer than are thoſe Ingenious 
Verſes, made to ſhew how rare a Thing Nothing 
IS; nor, indeed, ſo wiſe : For thoſe Poets did this 
Ludicrouſly, 


hl 
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Zudicrouſly, to ſhew their Wit ; but theſe do it Se- 
riouſly, and make account, that, in doing fo, they 
ſhew their Skill and Wiſdom ; which I mult think 
15 meer Folly, 

35- The Notions of Genzs, Species, Subjet?, Pre- 
dicate, and generally of all Terms \ 
of Art which are not Fantaſtick, Logical Notions are 
but wiſely conducing to clear and Real oz. 
range our Notions in Order, to 
gain Science, are Nothing but ſeveral Abſtract No- 
tions of the Thing, precitely conſidered according; 
ro ſome Manner of Being it has in our Underſtand- 
ing. For Animal and Homo are evidently Abſtract 
or Inadequate Notions of Peter, taking him as ke 
exilts in Nature : But, when we call Animal a Ge- 
n#s, Or, Homo a Species ; or, when, in this Propo- 
lition, | Perris eff Homo, | we ſay Petra is the Sub- 
ject, and Homo the Predicate, we ſpeak of them 
preciſely, as they exiſ# in the Underſtanding ; For, 
in Nature, Or out of the Underſtanding, there Can 
be no Univerſals, but only Individuals, none elfe 
being determin'd to be Thzs or That Ens, or Ca- 
pable of Exiſting: Nor can Propeſitions be 
any Where, but in the Adizd. Whereas, in the 
Underſtanding, the Notion of | Animal | is really 
larger, and that of | Homo | narrower ; which Ar- 
riſts call Genzs and Species. And, in the forzſaid 
Propoſition, Petrus and Hi, which are 1ts Parts, 
are as truly in our Mind the Subje& and Predicate, 
as that Propoſition it {elf is there ; or as the Thing, 
as exiſting in Nature, is White or Black. 

35. This then 1s the Te/# to try all the Specula- 
tions made by Logicians, and 
other Reflefters or Artiſts, viz, Tie Teſt to try At- 
to examin whether they ſuir with, *fi<ial my 
an 
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and are built on the Natures of the Things them- 
ſelves, as they exiſt in our Mind ; that they conduce 
ro order our Notions ſo, as may clear the Way to 
Sciexce ; and that they be not meerly Impertinent 
and ſhallow grounded Fancies, as they too fre- 
quently are ; particularly, the 
* See Method '0 * E,t;a Rationss, which make fuch 
"7 = wy a Noiſe in the Schools. 
Corollary IT. Whence, upon the main, is clearly 
diſcovered, how all true Phitoſo- 
_— ail P _ phy is nothing but the Knowledge 
Sontedien = of Things; ether as they have 
their Being in Nature, which is 
done by Dire# Acts; or elſe in the Underſtanding 
culy, which are known by Reflex ones. 


37. Beſides rhofe Impreſſions which cauſe our 
Direc and Reflex Acts, there are 

How our Soul comes Others Which breed meer Wiim- 
noo aoqgpe {ies Coin'd by the Fancy, and are 
(as we call th:m) Purely Chimerical. Four our Fan- 
Fancies. Cy having Innumerable Efluuiums, 
or Atomes in it, of many Sorts, 

which are oft-times agitated diſorderly ; hence ir 
comes, that it conjoins and imprints Incoherent 
Phantaſms on the Seat of Knowledge, and ſo 
makes Apprehentions of thera in our Winds; ſuch 
4s are thoſe of a Golden Earth, a Hircocerus, an 
El:phant ſupporting the Worid, a Chimera, and 
fuch like. This moſt commonly happens in 
Dreams, conceited Propheties, and Enthutzitick 
Revelations ; eſpecially thoſe cauſed by the Spleen. 
Nor is groundle{s Specul;tion, exempt from this 
Enormity. Generally this happens when our 
Thoughts 


\A | 
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Thoughts are Unattentive to the Things in Na- 
ture, whoſe Dire&t Impreſſions k-ep oar Fancy 
Orderly, and Firm. Now, there 1s little Harm 
In our apprehending thoſe extravagant Connexions ; 
the Danger is, leſt Speculaters, ſeduced by Ima- 
gination, do come to Judge that the Things are 
fo in Nature as they foncy them ; which muſt 
neceſſarily fill their Minds with Caprichio's, and 
Frantick Conceits. The Ways <_. : 
to avoid theſe Inconveniences, #9 79 avoid bee 
l ing deluded by 
are, Firſt, To attend heedfully 7, 
to the Dire# Impreſſions from the 
Things withour us ; and to examire whether 
the Connexion of thoſe Fancics be agreeable to 
their Natures, or no. Secondly, To make kight 
and Strong Judgments corcerning thoſe ccmmen 
Notions we had from Nature, which keep our 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes Sready and Solid ; eſpe- 
Cially, to keep an Attentive Conſideration, thar, 
as all theſe Notions came from the Thing, fo 
they are ſtill the Thing, concciv'd according 
to ſomewhat that is 7» it ; and to take care we 
do not make them forger their Original, nor 
difown the Thing, from whence only, as Dz- 
ing Modes meerly depending on it, they had 
any kind of Being at all ; nor, conſequently, T- 
relligibility. Thirdly, To obſcrve the Methodical 
Rules and Maxims of True Logick, which teach 
us how to diſtinguiſh our Notions exactly, and 
tO keep them diſtin, leſt we blunder in our Dit- 
Courſes ; and which do withall thew us what 
are the Ways how to frame true Connexicns, Or 
richt Fudgments and Diſccurſes. But, the laſt 
and belt Means to keep us from being miſ-led 
by Fancy, or following its Vagaries, is, the Study 
G Of 
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of Metaphyſicks ; which, being built on the 
Higheſt, Steadieſt and Cleareſt Principles, ab- 
| ſtrat from all Fancy, and will ſcarce ever per- 
mit thoſe who who are well vers'd in it, to 
fall into Errour. And, let it be obſerv'd, that 
nothing in the World more perverts all true 
Science, than does the admitting thoſe diſor- 
der'd Fancies becauſe, being cleanly expreſsd, 
they have ſometimes a Lively Appearance, for 
Solid Truths ; nay, laying them often for Grounds, 
and Self-evident Principles. This, this, I ſay, is 
the main Source of all Hypothetical Philoſophy , 
and of all Erroneous Schemes of Doctrine, not 
grounded on the Natures of the Things ; which, 
therefore, muſt needs be, at beſt, Shallow, and 
Seperficial ; and, if purfu'd home to their Prin- 
Ciples, plain Nenſence, the uſual and proper Ettect 
of Ungovern d Fancy. 
38. Of thoſe Things that do not come in 
by our Senfes, as Bodies do, but 
How we may diſ- are of a different Or oppoſite Na- 
courſe evidently tyre; of which therefore we can 
of thoſe Natwer, hyye no Notion but by joining 
of which we have , 4 
0 Proper N»> 2 Negation to the Notion of 
ions. Body, (ſuch as are Indiviſtble, 
Incorporeal, Immarerial, Immor- 
tal, and, in general, all Spiritual 'ihings, and 
their proper Modes,) we can have no proper 
Effuyiums, or Phantatms, as is evident. Where- 
fore alſo, the Notions we have of them, and, 
conſequently, the Words by which we expreſs 
them, are all proper, or Metaphorical ; which, 
it not reflected on, will breed Innumerable Er- 
rours. The beſt Notion we can frame of them, 
is that of Thing, with a Negation of ou, 
an 
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and of all the Modes of Body joined to it ; which 
does not ſo much tell us what it x, as what it 
x5 not ; Or rather, it gives us a Blind, but Cer- 
tain Knowledge of what kind of Nature it ſt 
be, becauſe it tells us of what kind of Nature 
it cannot be ; the Differences which conſtitute 
that Nature, and its Oppoſite, being contradit#c- 
7y, Which forces it to be cither of the Oze or 
of the ether. Yet this hinders not, but we may 
diſcourſe conſequently, or Scientitically, of thoſe 
Things that connotate the Negation of Body, full 
as well as of the Bodies themſeives : For, as we 
can conclude evidently from the Notion of Bo- 
dy, that it is Diviſtble, Changeable, Placeable, 
Movcable, thus or thus Quality'd, &c. ſo we 
may conclude, with Equal Evidence, from the 
Notion of a Thing which is mo: a Body, that it 
1s ot Divilible, zo Extended, nor Moveable, not 
Placeable, no; affected with any Phylical Quali- 
ties, Oc. 
39- Laſtly, As for the Notion we have of 
God, however the 4» E# of 
ſuch a Supreme Being be ma- M: can have no 
ny ways Evident and Deminſtra- Froper Notion 
, ; of GOD's E{ 
ble ; yet the Notion of the Q#id |... : 
eſt of tuch a Being is the moſt 
Obſcure that can be imagin'd. For, Fir, Since 
he muſt have Innamerable Perfettions in his Na- 
ture, and the Notion we have of every ordi- 
nary Suppoſitum in Nature 1s therefore Confu- 
ſed, and Obſcure, becauſe it grounds 22zy No- 
tions which we cannot clcarly conceive at once, 
or have a Diſtinct Apprchenfion of them ; ir 
follows, that much lets can the Divine Nature 
be cleaxly conceived by us in this State, which 
G& 1 COIN- 
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comprehends all the beſt Perfections found in 
the whole Univerſality of Creatures, and inh- 
nitely more. Secondly, 'Tis yer harder to frame 
a Notion of a Being, in which thoſe Innume- 
rable Perfe&tions are not found Single, but are 
all of them center'd in one mcit Simple, and 
moſt Uncompounded Fermality ; which contains 
in it ſelf eminently all the Exccllencies that can 
pailibly be conceived in Creatures, and Millions 
of times greater, and more. Thirdly, As we Can 
have no Noticy of a Created Spiritual Nature, 
but by a Negaticn of what's Proper to Bedy ; 
fo we can have no Notion of the Divine Na- 
rure, but by Denying of him all that belongs pro- 
perly ro the Natures of {uch a Bedy and Spirit beth ; 
and by acknowledging them infinitely ſhort of 
reſcmbling, or cven ſhadowing him. LZaftly, We 
have no' Nuticn, or Expreſſion, that can ſ/ute with 
him ; no, not even the moſt Metaphyt:cal ones. 
Ens includes Potentiality to Exiſtence ; and, all 
Potentiality ſignifying Imperfe&icn, mult be ut- 
tcrly denied of him. Exiſtence {cems to Come 
nearer ; ye, becauſe ir ſignifies a Formality 
ſapervening to Ems, as 'tis Extent ; and 10 is, as 
it were, a kird of Compart, 1t Cannot be Proper 
for his infinitely-Sizzple Being. And even Self- 
exiſtence filignitics a kind of Form or Mode of 
the Suhject rhar. Self-exiſts., So that we have 
nv kind of Notion or Exprethon, that Can per- 
tctly agree to God's Infinite Etlence ; but we 
are torc'd to content our ſelves to make uſe of 
fon timcs em? Attribute, ſometimes another, that 
{tgnities fome Pcrte&tion, with | Infinite | an- 
nex'd tro it, which is or found in Creatures, 
or which is d:niea of them, or 1s _—_— 
cable 
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cable to them. Whence comes that Maxim of 
the . Myſticks, that God 7 better known by Ne- 
gations, or by affirming he is ove of thoſe Po- 
{itive Perfetions we find in Creatures, than 
by applyinz any of our Poſitive Notions to 
him. And this 1s all we can do in rhis State, 
till Grace railing us up to Giory, we come 
to know his Divine Eilknce, as it 2x in its 
Self; (or, as we phrafe it, See him Face to 
Face ; ) in contemplating which, contifts our 
Erernal Happincſs. 

40. Thus much of our Notions, which we 
call the Firi#t Operaricns of our 
Underſtanding, and how they The Author ſpraks 
are cauſed in our Soul. How 1 Fre of Com- 
. ” P paring No:2ens , 
our Tudging and Diſccurſing 4, of Judg- 
( which are the other two) are ments. 
made in it, is ſhewn ar large in 
the Sccond and Third Books of my Method to 
SCIence. 

41. If any Learned Man is diſ-ſatisfed with 
this Diſcourſe, - or h2s a mind ro 
oppoſe it, I think 1 have Kight 732 author's 2- 
ro require of him two Things: pology fer this 
Firſt, That hs would not ob- Pſcourſe ; and 
ject his Own Fancies Or Diſ-like ls Horvs rh gy 
of it, or think thar this is ſuf- pop 7 corfure 
ficient to invalidate 1t ; but, that ze. 
he would go to work like a 
Man of Reaſcn, and ſhew that This or That 
part of 'it dozs Contracict Such and Such a 
Pr.nciple in Logick, Phylicks, or Metaphylicks. 
This is the only Solid Way of Odbjecting, all 
other bving bur Empty Talk, and Idle Cavil. 
Next, I think I have Kight to demand, ( ſince 
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it is fandamentally neceſſary ro Philoſophy that 
this Point be clear'd,) that he would ſet him- 
{If ro frame ſome Orderly and Coherent Dif- 
courſe of his own, built upon Evident Princi- 
ples, how, or by what particular Means, the firſt 
Knowledge of the Things without ms, comes into 
our Soul, In doing which, he will oblige the 
World very highly, and my fclt very particu- 
larly : And, unleſs he docs this, he wiu be con- 
vinced to find fault with what himſelf cannot 
merd : Which will maniteſt that he either wants 
trite Knowledge, Or ( which is a far greater De- 
fet) Ingennity. 


PRELIMINARY Fefth. 


Of the Proper and Genuine Signification of thoſe 
Words which are of moſt uſe in Philoſophy. 


'q HE main Hindrance of Science, viz. The 
Miſtake of Fancies for | 
Realities, or of meer Similitudes The Deſign of the 
for Notions, being provided a- Author here. 
2ainſt ; the other Grand Impe- 
diment to truce Knowledge, which is the taking 
Words, us'd in Philoſophy, in an Ambiguous or 
2rong Senſe, is to be our next Care. The In- 
conveniences which arife hence, and the ways 
how to detect and avoid Equi- 
vocation, are in my * Merhod dif- * Book x. Tf rn: 
cours'd of in common ; and I have 
here in my Second Preliminary clear'd alſo i» 
commeun the Signitication of all Abſfra# Words, 
and ſhewn, that they mean the thing ir felt, qua- 
zenus ſuch or ſuch 3 Or, according to fuch or fuch 
a Contideration of it as is expreſs'd by that 
Word. Niy preſent Buſineſs, to which my Cir- 
cumfſtances oblige me, 1s to clear, in particular, 
the Notion or Meaning of thoſe moſt Important 
Words, which being made uſe of by Learaed 
Men, and taken by them often-times in di:'erent 
Senſes, do ſo diſtract them in thelr Sentiments ; 
| G 4 and, 
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and, by drawing their Intellectual Eye, now to 
cne fide, now to the other, make them ſo frequent- 
ly miſs the Mark while they aim art true Science. 
Not that my Intention in this Preliminary is, to 
pu-ſuc the Miſtakes of others, but only to ſettle the 
True and Genuine Senſe of ſach Words, to be 
applied afterwards to the Mil-accepters of them, 
as occaſion reouires; tho' I may hint now and 
then ſome Abuſes of them, that ſo I may the bet- 

ter Clear their proper Signification. 

2, I begin with [| Exiſtence ] expreſs'd by the 
Word | z- ] which is the Notion 
The Mcan'nz © of the Thing, preciſcly conſider'd 
the word | Exi Þ | L-0 
Nence.] as 1t 1s Aftually Being. This is 
the meFt ſimple of all our Noti- 
* a7:chod. r. B, 3, ONS, Or rather indeed the * only 
L. 2. $14 Simple Notion we have, all the 
reſt being but Reſpe&s to it. For, 
it has no kind of Compotition in it, not even that 
Meraphbytical one, of grounding divers Concep- 
tions or Conſiderations of it, as all others have. 
Wherce all Notions being, by their Abſtraction, 
Diſtintt and Clear ; this mot Abſtracted Notion is 
ſo perfectly clear and ſelf-evident, that, as it can- 
not need {0 it Cannot admit any Explication. They 
who go about to ex;lain it, ſhow themſelves Bung- 
Irs, hile they ffrive to approve themſelves Artiſts. 
Fer, by teling us, that ris Efſe contra Cauſas, they 
put | Ef, ] which 1s the Notion detin'd, in the 
Definition z; Which is moſt abſurd, and againſt all 
Art ard Common Senſe : Nay, they make ir more 
obſcure than it was before, by adding | Extra Cau- 
ſas] toit, which are Jeſs clear than zt ſelf was. By 
the Word | Cauſes,] I ſuppoſe, they mean Naru- 
ral Ones ; and 1o, tho' it gives no Clearneſs to the 
S1gnl- 
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- Signification of the Word [ Eſſe,] yet it may at 
; leaſt conſiſt with good Senſe; and may mean, 
| that the Thing was, before, or while it was not 
yet produced, within the. Power of thoſe Cauſes, 
; or in the State of Porentiality ; and that Exiſtence 
| is that Formality, or moſt formal Conception, by 
| which the Thing is put out of that imperfe&t 
State, of having only A Fewer to be, and is redu- 
| ced to the pgericHer State of 4&nality, or Attual 
| Being. 
3. As it is impoſſible to miſconceive this fclt- 
evidert Notion, 10 'tis equally im- 
poſſible to miſtake the meaning 7 Extreme Dan- 
; , ger of Miſconceive 
of the word { Exifence ] which Za bs 
properly expreties that Notion ; 
jor, it they take the word | 7s ] to have any 
meaning, relating any way to the Line of | Ens,] 
or any Signification at all thar is, of its Nature, 
purely Potential, they quite deſtroy it's I0- 
tion: And, if they take it, in any Senſe, for 
an Actuality nor belonging to the Line of Es, 
rkey muſt neceſſarily take it ro mean {/s not,] 
| there being no Third or other ftich Notion to take 


| it for ; in the ſame manner, as if one takes nor 
1 Ens to mean A Thing, he muſt take it tro mean No- 
| :4ing. Now, tho' the Goodneſs of Humane Na- 
ture, which abhors Contradiction, reclaims ve- 
| hemently againſt ſuch an unnatural Depravation 
of Common Senſe, as to take [is,] while thus ex- 

| preſs'd, for [is nc ;] yet, taking the meaning of 
| the Word [ Exiſtence] as it is diſguiſed by ancther 
Word, which is, by conſequence, Equivalent tO 
it ; thoſe Deferters of Humane Nature, the Scep- 
ticks, do take occaſion from the altering the Ex- 
preſſion, to miſapprehend even what is Self-evi- 
: ” dent, 
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dent. For *tis the ſame Senſe, ( when we ſpeak 
athrmatively) to ſay a thing is Trae or Certain, as 
to ſay #t is ; fince nothing can be Tye or Certain 
that is 9 ; and, therefore, when theſe Men talk 
of Meral and Probable Truth, and Prebable or Mo- 
ral Certainty, which mincing Expreiltons mcan 
[ pc/ible no; to be ſo] they in ette&t ſav, that [har 
is, may, whilſt it is, poſſibly not be ; | Which man- 
ners of Expreilion, tho' they may ſeem to ſome 
bur a meer Unconcerning School-Speculartion ; 
and Unretleting Men may think it deſerves no 
other Note, but that of being Ridiculors ; yet, 
T judge my ſelf obliged ro declare, rhat it is more- 
over molt enormonlily Miſchievous ; and that it 
quite perverts and deſtroys ( by a very immedt- 
ate Conſequence ) the Nature and Notion of al 
Certainty and Truth whatſocver, and of Being too; 
and quite overthrows all poſſibility of Knowing 
&ny thing at all, Rad they ſaid | T think it true 
or ccrtain Þ none would blame them ; rather 'ris 
a Credit for fuch Men even to think heartily 
there is any Truth or Certainty at all in Philoſo- 
phy ; but to jJoyn ( as they do) Mcral or Proba- 1 
ble, tO Truth and Certainty, asa kind of Mede atect- | 
ing them, 1s to Clap theſe moſt unconſociable 
Things, Lis5t and Darkneſs, into one Dusky Com- 
pound, to abt Nonſenfe, and pailiate Ignorance. 
4. The Notion immediately next in order t© 
Exiſtence, as that which has the 
to mumins of Very leaſt Potentiality that can be 
[Ens][Thing.] in the Line of Being, is that of 4 
Ens, or Thing. Wherefore the 
meaning of thar word can be no other but that 
of | Che ro be] for, no Created Thing has Attu- 
ol Being, or Exiſtence, in its Effential-Notion, but 
of 
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* of its own Nature may be or not 


he ; as, beſides what's proved in * 33 &7- 
my * Method, is ſeen in the very 
Notion of Creature ; which ſ1gnifies That which 
has its Being from Another ; which, therefore, can, 
of its ſelf, be only Capable of Being. That the No- 
tion of Ems is diſtinct from that 0 
Exiſtence is demonſtrated * elfe- * bid. 
where, and is farther evident 
hence, that the Notion of hat has Exiſtence muſt 
be different from vhat's had by it, or from Exi- 
fence it ſelf. All Mankind has this Notion of 
Thing in them ; for they experience that every 
Thing can exiſt, by ſeeing it does ſo ; and they 
know alſo they are not of themſelves, whether they 
hold a firſt Being, or no ; becauſe they do gene- 
rally ſee that Cauſes produced them. Wherefore 
all that can be ſaid, or thought of the word|[ Ezs ] 
is, that it ſignifies tho Thing preciſcly, as 'tis Ca- 
pable of Being. 
5. eta man that the Abſtract Terms, 
Entity |] or | Eſſence ] do proper- 
ly ſignify [ A Capacity of Being, ] 74%. Meaning of 
Which is the AbAratt Nnns fm, "Oe 
[Capable of Being.] Tho' Entity is 
often us'd as a Concrete for the Thing it ſelf. 
Moreover, Eſjence 1s. the Total Form of Ens its 
Suppoſitum, or Subjea, which adequately and in- 
tirely conſticutes it ſuch ; as Humanitas 1s the To- 
tal Form of Hcmo. I call it the Teral Form, to 
diſtmguiſh ir from the Parti:] Form of Body ; 
which, with the Matrer, its compart, do com- 
pound the entire Notion, or Total Form of Cor- 
poreity, 
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6. To underſtand which more clearly we are 
to Note that the Notion and Sig- 
The Meaning of mification of the word [ Matter ] 
| nw = fignifies the Thing, or Bedy pre- 
Joon and ciſely, as 1t 1s a Power to be a 
f A& ] Thing ; and Form (ignifies the ſame 
Thing, according to that in it 
which dctermins it to be a Thing A&nally. We 
are to refleEt too, that Power and 4&, confidered 
in the Line of Being, are the ſame as Matter and 
Form ; only the Former words are purcly Meta- 
phyſical, becauſe they expreſs the parts of Ens as 
Ens; in regard no other conceptions in the Line 
of Being can potlibly be framed of a Body, bur 
as it is Determinable, or Determinative, which 
are the very Notions of Power and 4& ; whereas 
Matter and Form, tho" in Bodies they {ignity the 
ſame as the former, ſeem rather to incline to the 
parts of fuch an Ezs, or Body, Phyſically con- 
lider'd. 
7. To ſhow Jirerally what's meant by this fay- 
ing, that Matter and Form Con- 
What's meant lite> ſtirute the Compleat Ens, or make 
rally by the com> the Subject capable of Exiſting, I 
mon ſaying, that dif ; FE ps, SE 
Matter ans Form Qi{Courſe thus. Nothing as 'tis 
compound Bray. Indcterminate Or Commen to more 
| can bz ultimately Capable to be : 
V. 8, neither a Man 7» Common, nor a Horſe ir 
Common, Can pollibly exiſt, but This Man, or Th:s 
Horſe : Whatever therefore does determin the 
Porentiality, or Indifferency of 'the Subject as it 
is Matter, Or, Which is the ſame, a Power to be 
Gf ſuch or ſuch a Nature, ( which is what we call 
to have 1tuch a Form in it ) does make it This or 
That, and, conſequently, diſpoſcs it for _ 
| Where - 
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Wherefore ſince the particular Complexicn of the ſe. 
veral Modes and Accidents do determin the Power 
or Matter, fo as to make it Diſtinct from all o- 
thers, it does by Conſequence determin it to be 
This, and, ſo, makes it Capable of Exiſting; that 
is, an Ems or Thing. 1 enlarge not upon this 
Point, becauſe I have treated it ſo amply in the 
Appendix to my Method to Science. | 

8. Hence is ſeen what is, or Can, with good 
Senſe, be meant by that Meta- 
phyical, or Entirative part called Te Lit.ral Means 

y the Schools, the Subſtantial or A of —_ 
Eſſential Form; which they ſay, mr. 
does, with the Matter, make up 
that compound Exs, call'd Body; and that, in 
Literal Truth, it can be nothing elſe but thar 
Complexion of the Modes, or Accidents, which 
conſpire to make that peculiar or primige- 
nial Conſtitution of every Body, at the firſt In- 
ſtant of its being thus ultimately Determin'd to 
be. This. For, this Original Temperature of the 


| Mixt or Animal, being once lettled by the 


Steady Corcurrence of its Cauſes ; whatever 
Particles or Efiluviums, or how many 1oever, 
which are Apreeable to it, do afterwards accrue 
to it, . are ſo digeſted into, or aſlimilated, to 
its Nature, that they conſerve, nouriſh and di- 
late, and not deftroy it. Whereas, if they be of an 
oppoſit Nature, they alrer it from its own tempe- 
rature, ar.d in time quite deſtroy and corrupt It. 
To explicate which more fuliy, ler us conſider 
how the Cauſes in Nature, which are many times 
of a Different, ſometimes of a Contrary Temper to 
the Compound, do work upon a Body ; and how 
they make (as they needs mult ) preternatural Dil- 

politions 
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we call its Form ; a new Form, Or new Complexion 
ſucceeds, determining the Matter to be Another 
Thing ; till it ſelf alſo, wrought upon in the ſame 
Manner, comes to be Corrupted, and ſo makes 
way for a New Off-ipring. To which, in the 
very Inſtant it is ulrimarcly Determined to be 7hzs, 
the Firſt Being, whoſe overflowing Goodneſs 
ſtands ever ready to give his Creatures all that 
they are Di/þofed or Capable to have, does, with a 
ſteady Emanation of Being, give his Peculiar Et- 
fect, Exiltence. 


Corollary. The Reaſon why our Moderns do 
ſo oppoſe Subſtantial or Eſſential 
The Reaſomm why Forms, are reduced to two Heads : 
ſome Modern: op 75, Becauſe they conceited the 
poſe Subſtan- . 4” 
©21 or Efſential £97972 Was a kind of Diſtin# Thing, 
Forms. or at leaſt a part of a Thing Super- 
vening to the Marter, its Com- 
part, and Compounding the Ers, after that groſs 
manner as Two Things in Nature do Compound 
a Third : Whereas, in reality, they are nothing bur 
divers Notious or Conſiderations of the Thing, 
formally, as it 3s a Thing, Wherefore, to ſay, a 
Body is Compounded of Matter and Form, 1s: no 
more, in Literal Truth, than to ſay that there Can 
be zo more Conſiderations of a Body, taken for- 
mally, as it is a Thing ; or taking it in the Line of 
Ens preciſely, but of a Power to become ſuch a 
Thing ; and of the 44 or Form, Determining 
that Power : However the Thing may have in it 
what grounds the Notions of many Modes or Ac- 
|  gGidents; 


poſitions in it ; till, when thoſe Diſagreeable A]- | 
terations arrive to ſuch a pitch, as quite to per- | 
vert the former Complexion of Accidents, which | 
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* cidents; Which are alſo the Thing material/;, tho' 


noc Formally according to the Notion of Es. Nor 
ler any object, that this is to maintain that Things 
are compounded of Notions, as ſome may miſ-un- 
derſtand us ; for, let it be remember'd (as is de- 
monſtrated above, ) that the Notion 1s the very 
Thing, as it is in our Underſtanding, according, or 
as far as it is Conceiv'd by us ; that 1s, 'tis the ve- 
ry Thing, partially Conſider'd. The other Reaſon 
which the Moderns had for this Miſ-conccir, was, 
becauſe the Schools generally explain'd themfclves 
very ill, by making a new Entiry of every ditte- 
rent Conception ; not comprehending well the 
Difference between Metaphyſical 

Compoſition and Diviſibility, and —_— aning of Me- 
Phyfcal, or rather Artificial ones ; A Fagan 
fuch as Apothecaries uſe when viſibility. abu 

thcy put many Ingredients into a 

Pill ; or Carpenters, when of Many divers Mate- 
rials they compound a Houſe ; which is the ap- 
plying, outwardly or inwardly, more Things ( pro- 
perly ſo called) rogether : Whereas Meraphy/7- 
cal Drviſibility is never reduced to 44, bur by 
our Undcrſtanding framing Diſtinct or Abſtract 
Notions of one and the ſame Thing. And Me- 
raphyſical Comprſition is no more, but thar there is 
found in the Thing (rhough Phyſically and Enti- 
ratively one, and uncompounded ) what grounds thoſe 
diſtnft Notions ; which being bur divers Reſpefs 
or Conltiderarions, it follows, that the Thing in 
Nature may, without any Contradiction, ( or 
Poſſibly, ) be Chang'd according to Ore of them, 
and not according to Another, 


9. Hence 
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9. Hence, Laſtly, is clearly ſeen what 1s the 
| : Principle of Individuation, abour 
__ of = - in= which there havebcen ſuch warm 
_—_ nc?” Diſputes, vis. That *is nothing 

but that Comploxion of Modes or 
Accidents, which make up the peculiar Conſtitu- 
tion of a Body at the firſt Inſtant of its being ſuch 
an Ens or This, as 1s explicated at large, $ 8. by 
which 'tis, conſequently, fitted for ſuch a partica- 
lar Operation in Nature. 

10. Ens or Thing has many other Names, tho' 

all of chem Jeſs proper. As, Firſt, 
The Meaning of [Subſtance,] Which, coming from 
che word [ Sub- the Verb [ Subſtare, ] reſpe&ts on- 
fance. ] w 2 1. 4 Aprid. 4 
word Improper. 1Y US Modes and ACCIGENtS, an 
not wnat Concerns ts fclf, or its 
on Order or Capacity tO Exiſtence, Wherefore, 
'its very Improper ; and, unleſs the common U- 
{age of it make ſome Amends for the Impropriety 
of the Expreſſion, certainly it is moſt highly Un- 
fir. Ariſtotle calls it viz, which coming from ed, 
keeps it within the Line of Being. As I remem- 
bcr Boetias was the firit who render'd se by Sub- 
ftantia., The Schools either us'd it in Imita- 
tion of him, or elſe they rook ir up when they 
were to treat of the Ten Predicaments ; and, Na- 
rure inſtructing them that rhe laſt Nine had no 
Order to Being in their Signi5cation ; and ſo, as 
raken in their peculiar Notions, could not exiſt 
al:ne, withour necding a kind of Support (as it 
were :) hence they call''d this Support, by a Name 
ſuirable enough to their Thoughts, Subſtance ; 
and the others, that had zo: 3cing in their Notion, 
and fo had noTitle to Being by their own Merits, 
or to phold themſelves in being, Accidents ; a 
the 
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the Impropriety of which Word more hereafter: 
T wiſh there were no worſe in it ; and that, they 
did not fancy all thoſe abſtra& Notions, which 
are only the Thing 7#» part, to have in them the 
Notion of Things to0, or t» be fo, many In- 
tire Things; tho' they were Feebler and the other 
Stronger, However it were, they went to work 
Tllogically : For, they ſhould have conſidered, 
that all of them (raking rhem as they were Di- 
ſtin& from the Notion of Thing ) could be no- 
thing bur ſeveral Conceprions of ours, or (which 
is the ſame) the Thing as diverſly conſidered; and 
then they might have eaſily refl2&ted, that we 
could not (in general) have more Conczptions 
than thoſe of Res and Modus Rei; that is, of the 
Thing, and of the ſeveral Manners how a Thing 
is ; which would have clecar'd this Truth to them, 
that the Manner or the How a Thing is, is nothing 
without the Thing, as is deduced formerly. How- 
ever, the Word f Subſtantia ] with a ſound Expli- 
cation, may paſs, ſince Uſe will have it ſo ; and 
will do little Harm, fo it be bur rightly under- 
ſtood to mean whar we properly call Ens, Res, or 
Thing. | 

11. On this Occaſion, 'tis my Opinion, that 
both Mr.Locke and my ſelf ſhould 
not be roo ſevere againſt the Mo- m_ the words 
dern School-men, for uſing the ME, 
Words [ Subſtantia] and [ Inha- :aken metapho« 
rentia ;] Or, as he ingeniouily ri- rically, may be 
dicules it, [ Sticking-on and under- _— dl - 
propping.) The manner how the Raicul'd, 
Thing and its Modes do relate to 
one Another ; being only found i» our Mind, and 


according to the Being they have there (for out of 
——_— 2 
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it there is no DiſtinCtion at all of the Thing from 
its Modes) is Spiritual ; and fo, can no other 
way be expreſsd, but metaphorically ; and our 
ſelves do and mu#t, in ſuch a caſe, frequently ule 
ſuch Metaphors toexpreſs our Conceptions ; which 
a Critick might banter ſufficiently, by taking 
them Literally. Indeed, if thoſe School-men did 
underſtand them in rhar crude Literal Senie, ( as 
I fear many of them did ) from which Appre- 
henfion, I believe, his Zeal againſt them pro- 
ceeded, they deſerve to be the Sport and Laugh- 
rer of all Men of Senſe ; for I know nothing elſe 
they are good for. Now the Truth is, there is 
a kind of Natural Order in our Notions, tho” ta- 
ken from the ſame Thing ; ſo that we have the 
Notion of Res or Thing antecedently ( in Priori- 
ty of Nature) to Modus Rei, or the Accidents ; 
and we conceive the Mode or Manner to preſup- 
poſe the Notion of the Thing, and to have 0 Be- 
ing bur as it is in it and affects ir, Whence, be- 
ing Cconceiv'd t9 be i» it, and to have »o Being 
by any other means, we may, by a Metaphor nor 
much ſtrain'd, fay it does, as it were, Inhere init; 
and that the Thing ſupports its Modes in their Be- 
ing. Nor will it do us any Harm Joqui cum wal- 
go, to ſpeak as vulgar Philoſophers uſe ; provi- 
ded we do Sextire cum dodtis, or make wiſer Judg- 
ments of the Literal Senſe of thoſe Words, than 

they perhaps ever meant. 

12. The word | Suppoſitum} is another Name 
| of Ens or Thing, in a manner, 
= ws. of (tho' not altogether ) the ſame 

Suppoſitum or . | 
Hy poſtalis. with Subſtance, For [| Subſtance} 
| is, I conceive, meant for the E/- 
ſential Notion of the Thing, as it is contradiſtin- 
guifhr 
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guiſhr from Accidental, or Uneſſential ones ; and 
Suppoſitum does, over and above, relate alfo to 
the very Nature of the Thing, (or to the Com- 
plexion of Accidents which conſtitutes its Eſſence) 
and not only to the Medes, as each of them ting- 
ly is a meer 4ccident, and had Being by it or i 
it. Whence the Notion of Suppsſitu is the moſt 
Confuſed of any other ; and fignifies that which 
has all the Forms in it Whatever, whether they 
be Effential ones or Accidental ; and nor only 
thoſe Modes (or Accidents) which naturally be- 
long'd to it at fir## as Properties, ( or inſeparable 
Accidents) but thoſe alſo which accru'd to it 
fince, and are meerly Accidental to it. 
13. Hence there can be no dithculty in the 
meaning of the word | Suppeſita- 
lity] which 1s the Abſtract of the The Meanin of 
Sappoſitum : For, 1t ſgnifties ma- [Suppoſitality. ] 
nifty the Thing according to 
the preciſe Notion of the Suppoſitum, or of what 
has all the aforeſaid Forms in it : How agreeable 
this diſcourſe 1s to Chriſtian Language and Prin- 
Ciples, will eaſily appear to Solid Divines. 
. 14. The word [ ndividuum ] which is another 
name-of Ems, us'd by the Learn- 
&d, and, as is ſeen in thoſe uſuaj 77 Meaning of the 
| . 4g Rs word | Individu- 
words [ the ſame Individual thing, ] 
1s got into our vulgar Language, 
isa Logical Expreihion ; diſtinguithing the Notion 
of a Particular, ( only which 1s properly a Thins ) 
from the Generical and Specifical Notions ; in re- 
gard both theſe latter do bear a Divi//z of heir 
Notions into wore Inferiour ones; and fo, that 
each of rhe Inferior ones Contains the 2-9/e SuU- 
periour Natures in ic which the others do fignit7; 
t 2 as 
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as the whole Definiton, Notion or Nature of an 
{ Animal} or of [ a Senſitive Living Thing] is 
found in Man, and alſo in Brutes ; and the whole 
Definition or Notion of May, is found in Secrates 
and Plato. But, the particslar Natures of Socrates 
and Plato (which are fignify'd by thoſe words)and 
their Definitions, could they bear any, cannot be 
divided into more which have the particular Na- 
tures Of Secrates and Plato in them: And, there- 
fore they are called Idividuums ; that is, ſuch as 
cannot be divided into more, which have the Na- 
cures ſignified by thoſe words in them, as could 
the Gererical and Specifical Notions of Animal 
and Homo ; whence Individuums are the Loweſt 
and Narroweſt Notion that can poſlibly be in the 
Line of Exs. 
15. The Individuum, is call'd by the Latin 
Schools [ Subſtantia prima ] and 
The ' Meaning of - the Superiour Notions in the 
[Subſtantia Pri- 7 516 of Ens. [Subſtantie Secunda] 
ma |] and | Sub- \ . I 
fantiaSecunda] Which ſignifies that only Indivi- 
duums are in propriety of Speech 
Entia Or Capable of Exiſting ; For, ſince, ( as was 
ſhown above ) nothing that is Common or Undeter- 
mined Can exiſt, none of the others can have any 
£l&nal being at all but in the Individuum,asa kind 
of Meraphytical Parr of its Intire Notion ; and a 
Part ( in what Senſe ſoever that word be taken ) 
can not poſlibly be but 7 the whole. If this then 
be their meaning, as I believe it is, nothing can 
be more true and Solid. Only I muſt note that 
it is leſs properly and leſs Logically expreſt ; and 
that Ariſtotle ſpeaks more exactly when he calls 
the Former * aezms #oie, or prime Subſtantia, and 
the latter 4 dd7:ges 5a, Or Secunda Subſtantia; 
ne 2 Nick 
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which words denote, that the former is Ems in its 
Primary and Proper ſignification of that word, and 
the latter only Analegically, that is in a Secon- 
dary and improper Senfe; which prima and Se- 
cunda Subſtantia do not expreſs: For, both theſe 
may be properly Entia ſtill, for any thing thoſe 
words tell us, tho” one of them may have an Or- 
der of Priority to the other as Prima and Secunda; 
in ſome ſuch Senſe as we call God the Prin 
Ens, conſidering him in order to Creatures, 

16. From Words uſed by Philoſophers which 
belong to the Line of Ens, we 
come to thoſe which are made = _ [Acci- 
uſe of ro expreſs the Modes or yy OPT 
Manners how a Thing is ; which, 
in a generall Appellation, the Schools have call'd 
Accidents. This Word is, certainly, very im- 
proper : For, who can think that Qnaztity or (as 
they will necds call it) Extenſion, is Accidental to 
Body, or (as ſome may take that Equivocal Word) 
that 'tis but by Chance, or by Accident, that Bo- 
dies have any Bigneſs in them art all 2 The bef 
Senſe I can give it, in purſuance ro my own 
Grounds, is this, that | Accidental, | which is the 
Denominative from | Accident, |] may mean ſuch 
Notions as are Net Eſſeatial ; or ( which is the 
ſame) they may mean the Thing confider'd as to 
that in it which has no ways any Order to Being, 
nor expreſles any ſuch Order by the Word which 
ſignifies its Notion. And, were this Senſe uni- 
verſally accepted, and. attribured ro the Word 
[ Accidents, ] it would be a True and Selid one : 
For, 'tis evident, that none of rhe Words that fig- 
nitie any of thoſe Accidents, does in the leaſt in- 
port in its Signification eirher Being, or any Re- 

* H 3 ſpect 
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ſpe& or Order to it, as does Ems, and all thoſe 
Words which do formally and properly expreſs 
it, or belong to it. Whence the Notions fignify'd 
by ſach Words, are not Eſſential ones, or relating 
properly and preciſely to the Eſſence ; but Modiſh, 
( as we may term it,) or expreiling ſome Manner 
[How] the Thing is ; which is a quite different. 
Notion from that of Ers, or Thing, or of what 
formally is four.d in that Line. I do believe that 
divers of the Wiſeſt, and moſt Learned Schoolt- 
men did take the Word [ Accidents ] in this Senſe, 
tho' the Propriety of that Word, ferch'd from xs 
Radix, did not invite, much leſs oblige them to do 
ſo. I doubt alto, rhar the U/-ge of that Word 
in that warrantable Senſe 1 have now aſlign'd, 
was rn:0t 10 Common, and univerſally Current, even 
 awors the School-men, as to force it to bear that 
Senſe ; as appears by their thinking that Acci- 
dents were certain kinds of little Adventitious En- 
titi-s ; much lc{s among rhe Modern Ideifts; who 
(through rheir Shortneſs in Logick and Metaphy- 
{icks) do make Quantity, or Extenſion, the Eſſen-. 
tial \orm of Body ; which is, to put Bigneſs in the 
Lize of Being ; Or, to make Bigneſs and Being, Or 
the Mode and the Th:ng, to be in the ſame Line of 
Notions, ard Irtrinſecal to one another : Where- 
as, 4 Th;ng mult firſt be conceiv'd to be, cer it can 
be after [#ch a Mode, or Manner. 

17. For the Reaſon lately given, I cannot bur 
Judge, that the Word [ Meode,] or 

74: Word [Mode] ( as fome call it) [ Modification, ] 
m:9-e proper, iS far more proper than the Word 
[ Accidents, ] to ſignifie thoſe laſt 

ine Common. Heads of our Natural Notions, 
Which Impartiality of mine, on this, and other 
Occaſions, 
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Occaſions, giving ſome Advantage to the Carre” 
| fans, and other Moderns, over other Philoſophers 
[ who call themſelves 4riforelians, will, I hopes 
| obtain rheir good Opinion of me, that I do fin- 

cerely follow my beſt Reaſon, and not Pique or 

Prejudice, while I oppoſe them in other Things : 

And I am ſure, tis my own Reaſon I ought to 

follow, cill clearer Reaſons of theirs ſhew mine to 

be none ; Which I have ro Reaſon to fear ; for, I 

hope, it will appear to every Acute and Ingenuous 

Examiner, that no Writer ever diftinguiih'd his 

Notions more Exa#ly and Clearly, Or Connected 

them more Cloſely and Immediately. 

* 18. The Primary Mode of all thoſe Things we 
converſe with, or Bodies, is call'd 

Nuantity. This Word is very 7% 77% [Quan- 

Hl gg PP tity] 7s very Pro- 

Proper, and fully Significant ; for, ,,," 

all the Bodies in Nature have 

ſome Qrantiry or Bigneſs in them, more or leſs: 

Nay, even the leaſt Arome, or Efiuvinm, that can ' 

be conceiv'd, has Bigneſs in it, as well as the 

greateſt Body, nay, as the whole World ; tho' 
not /o much, or ſo great a Degree of it. Where- 
fore, this Word [Qzaztiry] is Comprehenhve ; and 
ſo, fit ro ſignifie the Commoneſt AﬀeCtion of Body : 

But, this is not enough ; 'tis withal, very Simple, 

or Uncompounded : Morcover, the Word it ſelf 

has, on its ſide, no kind of Equivocalnels, raking 

It as It iS applied to Bod; in Commen ; Which Re- 

quilites are not found in any other Word ulcd by 

us, to expreſs that Mode. Only we are to note, 
that Bigneſs, or Bulk, is only proper to Body, as 
it has in ir all the three Dimenttons ; whereas, 
uantity reaches to how Long, Or how Broad, 2s 
well as how Thick : And theretore Quantity is ab- 
| H 4 | {olurety 
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ſolutely the propereſs Word to expreſs this Prima- 
xy Mode : However, it is much neglected by our 
Moderns, Who are grown ſtrangely fond of Ex- 
7cn:ſ10n. 
19. The ves [ Extenſion} is very improper to 
1gnife it: For, Extenſicn proper- 
re _ ly denotes the \ ion of Extend- 
proper. irvg ; to which 1s dire&ly oppolir, 
in our uſual Speech, that 4&icn, 
call'd Contraction. Or, if it be raken for the being 
Extended, frill its proper ©iguiication mult be | a 
Paſſion caus'd by the A&icr or Fxrtendirg ; which 
cannor ſute with that Simple and Primary Mode 
we call Quantity ; which is Naturally Antecedent 
to, and Independent of thoſe Subſequent Modes cal- 
led A4#iom, and Poſſion. * Again, All Intrinſecal 
Modes are coi.ceiv'd to be ccrtain kinds of Forms 
affeEting Body, as their Subject, and Forms are 
VEry il expreſs'd by a Subſtantive deriv'd from a 
Verb; and by ſuch an one eſpecially, as muſt ne- 
ceſlarily ( at leaſt ) Connotate 4#ion or P:ſſion, if 
It does not rather dire&tly, or moſt properly {igni- 
fie them. Moreover, let them take Extenſion, 
Stretching out, or Exporretion how they will, ſhy 
Conimon Senſe teaches as, that we may take Cor- 
zratticn Or Straitn.ng in tie ſame manner as they 
do it : Whence follows, that if Exter/on mcans or 
implies Impenetr: bility of Parts, Conrratiion muſt 
mean Pcnetrability of Parts: Which Notion none 
of us will admit to kave any Grourd in Nature, 
tho' the iiaxim telis us, that | Contr: ries are em- 
lev'd about the ſme Srhjeti. | Now, the Word 
> ] 3> -ot entergt. d with £ny of theſe-In- 
CUL:VENIENC.S, ut Freed from them all, as will ap- 
pear ro any Sobcr keflecitr. And, on this oy” 
- 10N, 
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ſion, I beg Leve of our 71deifts, to tell them, that 
it is not ſafe, nor prudent, to leave off an O14 and 
#s'd Word, till they are ſure they have found An- 
other which 1s better, Or more proper.  Carteſins 
made choice of | Extenſion ] wittily, that he mighr 
thus more cleaverly bring all Phyſicks ro Mathe- 
maticks ; and others ( perhaps, ut eff Natura ho- 
2inz, fond of -4 Novelty ) follow'd him unadvi-. 
ſedly ; tho' they were nor guilty of any ſuch De- 
ſign of their own, or aware of his. And I am 
ſorry Mr. L. atfe&ts only the Improper Word [ Ex- 
zenſion,] and quite neglects that more Proper Word 
[ Quantity. ] | 
20. Many other Names, at leaſt Attributes, are 
given to Quantity ; ſuch as are 
Diviſibility, Impenetrability, Space, The Meaning of Di- 
and Meaſurability ; the former of ON 
which ſignifies 1t in Order to Na- | pang Sh, 
tural Action and Paſſion, and re- furability. 
ſpe&ts properly the Parts into 
which it way be divided ; or, which is the ſame, 
its Potential Parts ; in which, perhaps, the Nature 
of: Quantity would” be found to Conſiſt, were I 
here to treat of the Nature of thoſe Modes, and not 
only of the Names us'd in Philoſophy. Impenetra- 
bility properly ſignifies ſuch an Order or(as it were) 
Situaticn of thoſe Parts, as that one of them is 
without, and not within another ; which grounds 
that Secondary Notion, which ſome do impro- 
perly call Exrefjon ; and Extenſion or Quantity, 
if of any conbieratit largeneſs in reſpe&t of the 
Body it contains, is call'd Space ; which differs 
from the.Notion of Plzce in this, that Place ( if 
properly ſuch ) is j## as much Quaniity as con- 
tains the Thing placed, and has a refpect to ſome 
" determinate 
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determinate and known Points: Whereas Space 
has not in its Notion to be adjuſted to the Body that 
IS 312 it, not reſtrain'd to any /e; Diſfance. So that 
Space is Place at large, and Place is Space reſtrain'd. 
Meaſurability grounds the Reckoning or Compu- 
ting how many of ſuch a Standard of Quantity as 
we had deſign'd in our Thoughts, would, if re- 
peated, equal the whole of which we intend to 
take a Survey. - 
21. Now, Quaxtity being the mit Common of 
all Corpereal Mecdes, and which 
4 Short Explica= Antecedes and grounds all the 
—_ others, it cannot, for that ver 
ni Relation Reaſon, be properly defin'd; 1o 
are. that (as Mr. Locke acutcly ob- 
ſerv'd ) we know ſuch things he- 
fere we are ask'd, better than we do after ; for 
the Asking puzzles our Natural Thoughts, which 
were Clear enough before of themſelves ; and Re- 
flexion, which, when there is occaſion, is 4ſe, 
and ezlightens us, does but ſerve to blunder us 
when there is no need or occaſion for it. Not- 
withſtanding, I have, in my Method, endeavour'd 
ro give ir ſome kind of Explication, by differencing 
ir from all other Irrinſecat Modes, ( which are 
its Genzes, as 1t were, or rather, a Tranſ{cendent No- 
tion to all ſuch Accidents, ) in this, that it tells 
How the Thing is, according to ſome Common Con- 
fideration, in which A Things we Converſe with 
do agrce. By which 'tis diſtinguiſh'd from Qual;- 
75, Which acquaints us How a Thing is as to what 
rclpects its ow peculiar Nature ; and from Rela- 
ion, which exprelles how one Individuum reſpects 
another 1n4ividum. But this (as was ſaid) is out 
of my preſent Bulineſs in this Preliminary, which 
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is only to ſhew what Names are Proper, Or Impro- 
per; and notto treat of the particular Nature of 
each Mode, of which I have, in their due places, 
ſufficiently diſcours'd in my Merhed. 

22. Theſe, as far as accurrs zo my Memory, 
are the Chiefeſt Words ufed by 
Philoſophers, whoſe Proper or 77har[Tranſcen- 
Improper Acception has moſt In- dents] are. 
fluence upon the Advancement 
or Hindrance of Science. Notwithſtanding, there 
are others far more Equivocal than any of the reſt, 
called Tranſcendents, or Words Applicable ro 
all, or many of the Common Heads of our Natu- 
ral Notions ; which are hardeſt of all to cxplicare, 
as wanting any Common Genzs, Or any thing like 
It, to explicate them by. T intended once to di- 
late upon them in this Preliminary, as being a 
Subject very worthy of our Reflexion, and yer 
ſcarce treated on by any as they deferve : Bur, 
ſeeing, upon Review, how Prolix I have been al- 
ready in my Preliminaries, I am forced to content 
my ſelf with Noting them in ſhort ;- leaving ir to 
others to enlarge upon them. They are theſe, 
diſtributed into their ſeveral Ranks, 

23. Firſt, Ens, taken, in its whole Latitude, for 
the Thing, and its Modes. Second- 
ly, The Properties of Ens, taken in Tie Five Sorts of 
that large Signification ; ſuch as Tranſcendents. 
are Unum, Verum, Bonum, and 
their Oppoſites, Non-Unum, or Diviſum, Falſum, 
and Malum. For, the Notions of all the Modes 
being improperly Erntia, have, by Conſequence, 
only improper Eſſences, or Entities of their own ; 
and, conſequently, Properties of thoſe Improper 
Eſjjences. Thirdly, Idem, Diverſum, and, in gee” 

ral, 
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ral, Relatum ; taking this laſt Word in the largeſt 
Senſe, for all kinds of Refpe#s whatſoever. In 
which Signification, all 7h:»gs, or properly cal- 
led Fntia, do relate to Exiſtence; and all their 
Modes or Accidents do reſpect them diverlly, as 
certain Manners how they are. Of which Nature 
alſo are the aforeſaid Common Words, | Mode, ] 
and [ Accident, ] which are Tranſcendents in re- 
ſpect of the Nizc laſt Predicaments. Fourthly, Com- 
p.etum, Incompletum, Partial and Total, Generical 
and Specifical, Superior and m__ Simple and 
Compound, and ſuch like. Moſt of which kind of 
Tranſcendents ſeem rather to reſpe& the Manner 
of Being which "Things have in cur Underſtanding, 
than the Manner of Being they have oat of ir. Of 
the laſt Sort are, Which, What, That which, Some- 
thing, Somewhat, &c. Which are the moſt Confuſed 
Words imaginable, and fignihie any Notion, but 
that of meer Nothing. By theſe we make a Baſtard 
or Nlegitimate Pefinition of Ers ; and ſay, that a 
Thing 1s | That which x capable of Exiſting, @«.] 
] call it an Ilegitimare or Improper Definition, be- 
c:uſe rhe Notion of the Genrs ( which is one part 
of a proper one) has a Peterminate Senſe: Where- 
as | That which,] which, for want of a better, ſup- 
plies the place of the Genzs, has none. For, | 
* *Tisto'be nored, thar in all Tranſcendents, (un- 
leſs, perhaps, iome of thoſe of rhe Fifth Sort, 
which have a kind of blind, Cenfuſed Senſe,) the 
Name only is Common or Applicable to more, 
and not the Netion ; for, having no one Notion 
that is Commmen tO all thoſe Common Heads, they 
have zcne till it be Determin'd ; fince »o Noticn can 
exilt in the Mind, unleſs it be This, or That, Or one, 
any more than a Thing cancexiſt iz Nature, unleſs 
; it 
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it be determin'd to be os a Particular or Indivi- 
dual Thing. Much leſs has any of them proper 
Differences, dividing them by more and Jeſs of the 
Common Notion, as every Notion that is truly 
Common to more, may, and muſt have. 

23. Whence extreme Care muſt be taken, how 
Students in Philoſophy do uſe 
theſe Tranſcendent Words ; and Great Care to be 
that they do diſtinguiſhtheir Senſe "ns Fs _ 
moſt exactly, when they have yz, + held Uni- 
Occaſion tro make uſe of chem. vocal. 
For, they having an Indifferency 
to many Senſes, and thoſe as vaſtly diſparate as 
the Common Heads themſelves are ; that is, (as 
che Schools properly phraſe it) Senſes differing 
toto Genere, (1 may add, Generaliſſimo ) 1t mult 
follow, thar every time they do uſe them confuſed- 
ly, or with a Conceit that they are Univocal, 
their Diſcourſe muſt needs fraggle widely, now 
one way, now another, and thence confound all 
our Commone#t Notions, which, of all others, 
ought ro be kept Diſtin& ; the want of doing 
which, hinders all Coherence or Connexion of 
Terms, in which only Science conſiſts, and breeds 
innumerable, and moſt Enormous Errours. It 
would be tedious, I doubt, to my Readers, tho” 
perhaps not hard for me, to ſhow what Prodigt- 
ous Inconveniences do ariſe from the Miſ-accep- 
tions of one of thoſe many Different Senſes ſuch 
Words may bear, for Another, 1 will only bring 
one Inſtance ; hoping that by this, as by a Sea- 
mark, my Readers may avoid the Shoals and 
Rocks of Errors in other like Occations. 


25. The 
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25. The Word [Compornded] may either mean 
_ the Compotitioa of Marrer with 
- _ Ant - "its Eſential Form ; vr, that of the 
ſhown in the Uni» Eſſence with 1ts Suppoſitum, which 
vocal Acception of 1s Conceived to have the Efſence 
th: Tranſc*tdent 5 57 + or, of the Superiour No- 
_ £25” tions of Ens with the Individuum; 
of All which are Compoſitions be- 
longing to the Line of Ems. Coming next to the 
Modes or Accidents, the whole Ens or Suppoſitum 
may be conſidered as Compounded with its Pr;- 
ary Mode called Quantity ; or with ſome Qua- 
lity, or Relation. Or, with ſome Action or Paſſion, 
Time, Place, Situation, or Habit. Whence ac- 
crues to the Subject the Denominations of Agent, 
Patient, Living, or being at fuch a time, Or in ſuch 
a Place, Sitting, Armed, '&c. All which Nine laſt 
Compotttions are 2fodifying or Accidental ones, 
and not Efertial, or ſuch as concern direRtly and 
preciſcly the Notion of Thing Or Being,as did thoſe 
of the fri## fort. Now come Carteſius and his Fol- 
lowers, who, loath to ſay the Body and Soul are 
ewo Suppoſitums ; and, wanting Skill in Metaphy- 
ficks to comprehend har rhe Union of Entitative 
Parts is, Or how made, (which are Points too hard 
for Mathematicians, and of which de Iz Forge, 
tho' he ralks prettily, can make norhing art all ) 
they would have rhe Soil ani :2dy compound One 
Toiag, becauſe they Act rorethcr, or ajjift one an- 
other murually to produce toine ſorts of Acti- 
ons. Whereas A#ion being only a Mode,. and (0 

preſuppoling the Res, or Tiig, which it modi- 
hies, can only determin and 4:ominate its Subj 
to be Acting ; and therefore Joint-aCting can only 
conſtitute and denominare the Soul aud vdy Co- 
Acters 
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Acters ; which is a vaſtly diſparate Notion from 
the Conſtituting and Denominating them Dne 
Thing, as common Senſe informs us. We will 
pur an Inftance : My Hand and my Pen do both 
of them concur to the Action of Writing, and ſo 
compound one Joint-Acter ; nay, they depend mu- 
tually on one another as to the producing this 
Action : For the Hand cannot write without the 
Pen, nor the Pen without the Hand : Beſides, 
they are in ſome ſort firted to one another, in order 
to perform this Action ; for, the Fingers are ſo 
fram'd, as to hold and guide the Pen very com- 
modiouſly ; and rhe Pen ( raking in its Handle 
and the Nib-end too ) 1s fitted very commodi- 
ouſly to be held and guided by my Hand, ſo as to 
draw the Letters {uch as they ought to be. Laſt- 
Iy, which is much more, and a Parallel very agree- 
able to rhe Co-action of Soul and Body, they both 
of them do modihe each other's Aftion. For, the 
be#t Scrivener Writes bur ſcurvily with a Bad Per, 
and the Be## Pen writes but {curvily in an uns{;iful 
Hand. And yet the Hand and the Pen are nor 
one Jor the nearer being one Thing, notwithſtand- 
ing their Concurrence to this Forrt-Action ; tho' it 
be qualify'd with Murtuality, Fitneſs of the Co- 
Agents, and the Modification which the Action 
receives from both of them jointly, and each of 
them ſeverally. Beſides, they put the Cart be- 
fore the Horſc, while they pretend that the Act- 
ing as one Thing 1s tO make them one-Thing. For 
{ince the Res is, in Priority of Nature and Rea- 
fon, before Modus rei ; and Being before Acting ; 
and that nothing can Ac: orherwiſc than zz zs ; "ris 
Evident from plaineſt Principles, and even from 
the very Terms, that they mult firſt Be one Thing, 
E cr 
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&er they can Act as one Thing, Or Be ſuch a Com- 
pound, before they can Act as ſuch a Compound. 
And fo, the Point ſticks where it was, viz. How ' 
the Soul and Body come to be thus Compounded 
into one Ens ; of which I have given ſome Ac- 
count, Preliminary .y. $8, 9, IO, 13. 
26. On rhis Occaſion I cannot but Reflect, that 
the Carteſians were very Unadvi- 
" any gg wn. fed to meddle with ſuch a Point, 
ultra Crepidam 25 Puts them quite paſt their Ma- 
thematicks ; as likewiſe, that tho' 
they have fram'd a Logick or Method ſuitable to 
explicate their Mathematical Philoſophy , yer 
they are but very bad Diſtinguiſhers of our Natural 
Notions into Common Heads, which 1s one Prin- 
Cipal Part of true Logick ; as appears by their ram- 
bling ſo irregularly from one to the other, as has 
been ſhewn el{ewhere, in their making Extenſion 
or Quantity, which is a Mode, the Form which is 
Eſſential to their Fir## Matter ; and here, in put- 
ting Compoſition according to the Notion of 
Action, to be Compoſition according to the No- 
tion of Ens. And whoever impartially Examins 
the Diſtribution of their Notions into Heads, will 
find it not to be ſuch as Reaſon naturally forced, (as 
Ours is,) but ſuch as Deſign voluntarily and in- 
genioully invented. 
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ON 
The FIRST BOOK. 


x, HIS Book gives me little Occafion 
ro make any Refle- 

x10ns, but ſuch as 1 The Excelent Wit, 

muſt be forced to _ eras = 

make through his hole Eſſay ; porn A NC. 

which is, on the Penetrative and fay acknowleaged. 
clear Wit, and happy Expreſſion 

of its Author, in his purſuing the Deſign which 

he had pretix'd ro himſelf, 1 could with, _—_— 

I chat 
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thar he had thought fit to take his Riſe higher, or 
( ro ſpeak more-properly ) had laid his Grounds 
deeper. But, it 1s to be expected, that every Au- 
chor ſhould write according to thoſe Thoughts 
or Principles with which the Cafuat Circumſtan- 
ccs of his fore-paſt Life had imbu'd him, or as his 
Narural Genizs leads him. His ſteering ſuch an 1Im- 
partial Mean berween Scepticiſm and Dogmatizing, 
does certainly argue a very even Temper of Judg- 
ment, and a Sincere Love of Truth. And, I ſhall 
hope, thar, whoever peruſes artentively my Me- 
thod, ( B. 1. Lefſ. 2. from$.5. to $. 11.) will di- 
{cern that I have ſo exattly meaſur d our the Pitch 
of Knowledge attainable by us in this State, that I 
am as little a Friend to Over-Weening, as I profels 
my ſelf a Declar'd Enemy to Sceptici{m. 
2. } am a little apprehenſive, from ſome 
Words in his Introduction , 
"Zi5Probable he has expreſſing his Diſ-like that Men 
taken Prejudice Jer Jooſe their Thoughts into the 
s. _" vaſt Ocean of Being ; and his 
Conceit that this brings Men 
ro Doubts and Scepticiſm, that he has taken a 
Prejudice againſt Metaphvlicks ; whoſe pro- 
per Object is, thoſe Notions of the Thing 
which abſtract from Matter and Motion, and 
concern Heing only. Were I aflur'd thar I did 
not miſtake him, I would, for his ſake, enlarge 
on that Point, and diſplay fully the Excellency of 
that moſt Solid, moſt Clear, and molt Incomparable 
Science ; Which I ſhall only rouch upon at preſent, 
by giving my Reader a Summary of its Principal 
Objects. 
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3. It treats of the Formal or Eſſential Parts of 
Phyſical Entities, or Bodies, i» 
Common, and in Spectre ; Of the Eſ- 7he Incomparable 
ſential Unity and Diſtinction of Fxcelncy of the 
them, and whence "ris taken ; —_ of — 
particularly, of the Eſſential Con- #0 he Obje&s 
ſtiruents of Elements, Mixts, Vege- it treats of. 
tables and Animals; and when, | 
and how, they come to be Effentially, or Indivi- 
dually Chang'd : Thence, advancing to the Chief 
Animal, Mar, 'he treats of his Form, the Sovl, 
and of its Proper Action : Of the Superior Part of 
it, the Mind; and, of its Progreſs towards its /aſ# 
End, or its Declenfion from it. Thus far demon- 
ſtrared, it proceeds to treat of the Separation of 
the Soul from the Body ; and, to ſhew evidently 
its Immateriality, and, conſequently, its Immerta- 
lity. Of the Science of a Soul ſeparated, and the 
Eminency of her A&s in that State, above whar 
ſhe had in the Body ; and, laſtly, of the Felicity 
and Infelicity connaturally following out of her 
Actions here, and the Good or Bad Diſpoſitions 
found in her ar her Separation ; as alſo, of the 
Immutability of her Condition afterwards. It 
treats of the Notion or Nature of Exiſfcce, and 
how *tis Accidental or Uneſlential to the Natures 
of every Created Being ; and thence demonſtrates 
a. Firſs Being, or a God, to whom 'tis Eſſential 
zo be ; that is, whoſe Nature is Self-Exiftence. 
Whence follows, by neceſſary Conſequence, that 
his Nature is Infinitely Pare or Simple, Eternal, 
Infinitely Perfect and Immutable, All-knowing, Wil- 
ling ever what's moſt Wiſe, and therefore mo 
Free in all his Actions ; and that the Divine Et- 
ſence is Unconceivable by any Notion we Can frame 

Pen L 2 Or 
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or have of it; and Unexpreſſible by any Name we 
can give it which is Proper, and not moſt highly 
AMctapherical. Laftly, It demonſtrates, there are 
Pure Spiritual Beings, which have no Matter or 
Porentiality in them, call'd Intelligences, or Angels; 
' and likewiſe, ( in Commen, ) of their Number, 
Diſt inttion, and Srbord:nation ; as allo, of their 
Proper Operaticns, both Intcrnal and External. 
4. Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the Objects 
proper to that Supream Science, 
And from th:Mane Actaphyſicks ; which any Man 
ner by which it iS: .. . 
0 of Senſe would think ought to 
make ir defcrve the Eſteem of 
the Beſt, and moſt Elevated Portion of Mankind ; 
and not to be ridicul'd by Drolliſh Fops, who 
turn all thcy underſtand not into Buttoonery. 
All thcfe high Subjects it trears of, I ſay, if poſ- 
fble, (as I bclicve it is, ) with more Ce, more 
Nece//ary, and more Immediate Connexion, than the 
Mathemaricks can pretend to ; tnce the Evidence 
and Certainty of rhe Principles of hz Science ( as 
alſo of Logick ) do depend on, are ſubordinate to, 
and arc borrow'd trom the Principles of the other ; 
which 1s the SOVEre T7 and A1///reſs of «ll other 
SCienCe's Whatever, 
5. It will, I doubt not, be apprehended, thar 
{uch High Knowldgcs are above 
Toe Knowledge our reach, and Impolible to be 
of Faeje high F-_ artain'd by us, in tz5 State, They 
js attainable . : 
4 NaturzlRea» rc, indecd, above Fancy , and, I 
ſon. belicve, this Objection is made 
by Fancy, or by lien attending 
tothe Reſeznblances of Fancy, Which fall ſhort of 
repreſenting to us ſach Sublime Objects. Bur, 
why they thouls be above our Ke/cu, I cannot 
1magin ; 
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1magin ; or, why they ſhonld be deem'd fo My- 
fterious, as not to be Knowable without a Di- 
vihe Revelation. It is manitcſt, that we can have 
Abſtract Notions of Exiſtence, Thing, Immarterial, 
Incorporeal, Knowledge, Will, Operation, ec. 
that is, we can Conſider th: Common Subject 
[ Thing J as Exiitent, Capable of Being, and { if it 
be a Sp:rir ) as Immaterial, Incorporeal, . Know- 
ing, Willing, and Operating, &-c. as well as Ma- 
chematicians Can a Body, as Extended, Kound, or 
Triangular, &c. And, then, I would know why 
we cannot, by attentive Conſideration, and due 
Reflexion on thoſe Things, as thr comcei'd by 
us, frame a Science grounded on the Things tz 
apprehended, as well as Mathematicians Can upon 
a Body confider'd as grounding .their proper Ob- 
jets; or, as grounding their Notions of ſuch 
and fach Modes of Quantity ; ſuch as are the De- 
grees, Proportions, or Figures of it. Let us not 
Blaſpheme in our Thoughts the Bounty of Inhnite 
Goodneſs. Ic was the Devil's firſt Calumny againſt 
God, char he ezvy'd Mankind Knowledge : Let 
not us Carry it on, by entertaining f{uch an'un- 
worthy Conceit of Eflential Goodneſs; bur, 
diſpoſe our ſelves by ſeeking a Right Method to 
Knowledge, and purſuing it with Induſtrious 
Study, and we may be Certain of Succels. While 
I was writing my Method to Science, the Attempt 
ro ſhew the Reaſcr all along, for ſuch Notiens as 
were taken from the Thing, according to the 
manner of Being it had iz my Underſtanding, and, 
therefore, was to be carricd through with per- 
perual Reflexiov on the Things there, did appear 
{o diſcouraging, that I was ſometimes half ſorry 
I had undertaken ir; Bur I ſaw the World needed 
L 2 it, 
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it, and knew all Truths were Connefed, and there- 
fore was confident of God's Aſſiſtance in ſuch a 
neceſſary and uſeful Occation. Indeed, Providence 
has left us no Means to know what 1s done in the 
Moon, or other Stars, (tho', perhaps, they are as 
buſie rhere, as we are in this Sublunary Planet, the 
Earth,) becauſe ir is not to our purpoſe to know 
ſuch Things. But, whoever contiders thoſe Mera- 
phyſical Objects, will, ar firſt ſight, diſcover how 
Uſeful the Knowledge of them 1s, both in regard 
of their Influence upon all Inferior Sciences, and to 
raiſe us to Contemplation ; as alſo, to Explicate, 
Eſtabliſh, Defend and Comfort Chriſtian Faith, 
For, there is a Gradation of Truths, as well as a 
Connexion Of one Truth with another. 


The Natural are Foundation-Stones, 

_ To hear the Supernatural nes ; 
Which, tho" they to Heaven s Top aſpire, 
"Tix the ſame Ground, rais d Stories higher. 
Bleſs'd Soul ! which, to the Throne Divine, 
Winds it ſelf up by its own Line ! 


All theſe high Encomiums of Meraphyſicks, if 
it ſhall plcaſe God to protract my Span of Life 
ſome few Inches longer, I doubr not but to ſhew, 
are no more but its juſt Due ; and, amangſt the 
reſt, its Cleareſt Demonſtrative Evidence and 
Certainty : Particularly, that the Study of thar 
Science 1s ſo far from increaſing Doubts, or lead- 
ing to Scepticiſm, (as, perhaps, Mr. L. may appre- 
hend, ) that, on the Contrary, the Knowledge of 
It 1s the moſt ettectual. Means imaginable to ſettle 
all Deavrfulneſs, and ro Convert or Confound the 
greatett Scepricks. 

6. Mr. 
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6. Mr. Locke's Tenet of no Innate Notions, nor 
conſequently, Innate Principles, 
does perfectly agree with my Sen- Mr, Locke's Tee: 
timents; both as to the Theſis it - Sug _ 
ſelf, and the Reaſon for it ; which Gmjed ant 
is, that God has laid Commiural Unanſweralle, 
Cauſes, to give us our Notions ; 
and, therefore, it did not become his Sovereign 
Wiſdom to do ſuch a needleſs Ation, as to ingraft 
them by his ow» Hand immediately. Beliides 
which, that- Judicious Author Accumutates 1ſo 
many other Pregnant and Solid Reaſons, to fix 
that Poſition of ours in an Immoveable Certain- 
ty, that I ſee not but it may, for the furure, de- 
ſerve the Repute of 4» Eſtabliſh d and Leading 
Maxim in Philoſophy. | 
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REFLEXION Second, 
ON 
The Firs CHAPTER. 


Thar our Obſervation employ'd either about 
External Senſible Objects, or a- 
In what the Au- bout the Internal Operations of our 
they agrees and mgads, perceived and reflected on 
aiſagrees with of : I; 
a Racks. by our ſelves, is that which ſupplies 
our Underſtandings with all the Ma- 
terials of Thinking. As alſo, that a Man firſt thinks 
when he begins ro have any Senſations. Thar the 
Impreſſions made on the Senſes are the Originals 
of all knowledge. Thar the Mind is of its own 
Nature fired to receive thoſe Impreſſions. That 
in receiving Ideas or Notions at firſt the Mind is 
Paſſive. That *tis all one to ſay, the Sou! and 
che 


x, I Agree perfectly with this Learned Author, 
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the Man thinks. And,Laſtly,That Men do not always 
think ; which laſt Theſis he confutcs here very 
elaborately : But, I cannot ar all agree to ſome 
Poſitions he makes uſe of to oppoſe this laſt 7e- 
net, and, indeed, needlefly ; for he produces good 
ſtore of ſolid Arguments ſufficient to confure ir. 

2. For Firſt, He makes the having Ideas and 
Perception to be the ſame thing. | 
apprehend he means, that when We may have Ne- 
we have Ideas, we muſt perceive 7%” many" 
we have them ; becauſe he ſays {,.,.* * 
afrerwards, that the Soul muZt 
neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Perception, 1n- 
deed had he ſaid the Hawing Ideas, when he is 
Awake, and Attentively refletfs on thoſe Ideas, 
it had been a Certain and Evident Truth: Other- 
wiſe, 'tis manifeſt that we retain or hzve our 
Ideas or Notions in our Mind when we are ſoundly 
aſleep, (it being a ſtrange and extravagant Para- 
dox to ſay, that we get them all again as ſoon as 
ever our Eyes are open ; ) and yet we do not then 
know them ; and, to ſay we do, is to come over 
to his Adverſary, and grant the Theſis he is Im- 
pugning : For, if a Man does think when he is 
{ound aſleep, *tis without Queſtion that he may 
think always. 

3. Next, I muſt utterly deny his Poſition, that 
We cannot think without being ſen- 
ſible or conſcious of it. To diſ- We may Think, 
prove which I alledge, that ou os. 
when a Man is quite abſorpt in ,; Think: 
a ſerious Thoughr, or ( as we 
fay) ina Brown Study, his Mind is 10 totally t2- 
ken up with the Object of his preſent Contempla- 
ct0n ( which perhaps is ſomething 1zhour _ ) 

rnar 
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thar he can have no Thought, at that very In- 
ſtant, of his own ternal Operation, or that he 
is Thinking, or any thing like it. I have been 
call'd ſometimes from my Study to Dinner, and 
anſwered, I am coming. Upon my Delay, they 
call'd me again, and ask'd, Why I came not, ha- 
_ promis'dit? I deny'd I heard, or ſaw, or 
anſwered them; yet, upon RecolleCtion, I re- 
member'd afterwards that 1 4id. T kev then thar 
they call'd me, fince I underſtood their Words, 
and anſwered pertinently ; yet, it is moſt manifeſt, 
that I did not at the Time of the firſt Call under- 
ſtand that TI underſtood it, or &now that I Anew it, 
ſince it came only into my Mind afterwards by 
Reminiſcence or Reflexion ; Which argues I had 
the Knowledge of it before by a Direct Impreſſion, 

otherwiſe I could not have remember'd it. 
4. Tho' this Theſis of Mr. Locke's is mention'd 
hereafrer, ir were not amiſs to 
Tis impoſſible tobe ſpeak my Senſe of ir where I firſt 
—— > ® meet it. He judges, that we 

now we know, . . 

withut a new. Know our own Thoughts,(which 
AF of Refexion. Are Spiritual) by Experience; And 
I deny we have any Experience 
but by Dire& Impreſſions from /e»/ible Objetts, 
cither coming from them at firſt, or re-excired. 
He thinks ir impoſlible to kvow, but we muſt ar 
the ſame time be Conſcious, or ( which is the 
fame) know we know: And, I qudge it impoilible 
we ſhould kzow we know at the ſame time we have 
that Act only, till afterwards we come tO reflect 
upon it by a zew A& ; which is to know it, »ot 
by Experience, but by Reflexion. My Reafon why 
I am fo poſitive in my Afﬀertion, is this: Noching 
Can be known by any Att of Knowledge on the 
| | | Ovject 
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Object of that Act: For the Object of Knowing, 
and the Thing known, are the ſame almoſt in the 
very Terms, and perfectly the fame in: Senſe. Pur 
caſe then I know by a Direct Impreſſion what we 
call Extenſion ; in this caſe Extenſion is the ſole Object 
of that Act of Knowledge, and not my Act of 
Knowledge it ſelf; therefore I am not conſcious 
I know ; that is, I do not know I know when I 
haye the Act of knowing Extenſion : For, were it 
ſo, Extenſion would nor be the Sole Object of thar 
Act, but the Complex made up of Extenſion, and 
the Act it ſelf by which I know Extenſion: which 
Objects being of Diſparate Natures, ought to be 
the Obje&ts of Different Acts. Beſides, this would 
hinder any External Obje&t, or Corporeal Mode 
to be known Diſtinctly ; for the 1dea of it would 
be Confounded and Mingled with a kind of Spi- 
ritual Compart, viz. my very Act it ſelf; for 
this Act being known ( according to him) at 
the ſame time with Extenſion, muſt needs make 
up part of the Object of this Act. Laſtly, If we 
know our own Act Experienrially, we ſhould 
confound Direct Knowledges with Keflex ones. 
For (if I underſtand Mr. Locke rightly ) he with 
good Reaſon makes the Internal Operations of the 
Mind to be the proper Objects of the Reflex Acts; 
and, that the genuin Difference of thoſe two ſorts 
of Acts does conſiſt in this ; that by Direct ones, 
we know the Objects which are i” Nature, or 
without 4s ; and by Reflex ones, what's in the Soul, 
Or ber Operations; and not the Things in Nature, 
otherwile than as they are in that Act : But if I be 
Conſcious, or know that I know when I know the 
Object 2virhour me, I muſt by the ſame Act know 
what's within me and what's 2-ithout me both at 
Once; 
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once ; and ſo my Aﬀtof Dire# Knowledge would 
be Reflex ; or rather, that ne A& would be both 
Direct and Reflex, which makes it Chimerical. 
5. The fame Argument demonſtrates, thar we 
cannot be Conſcious of our Reflex 
"Tis impoſſivle tobe Adts at the very time we produce 
Conſcious of, them. For, my Firſt R Act 
0 know our pre- Ee: I, bi y E eflex £LG 
ſent Ref-x 48, has for its ſole Object that Ope- 
but by anew Re> ration of the Mind, which I had 
fex ne. immediately before by a Dirett 
one ; and my Second Reflex Act 
has for irs Obje& the Fir#* ; and inthe ſame man- 
ner, each ſucceeding Reflexion has for its Object 
that 7# which immediately preceded. Wherefore, 
if the Firſt Reflex AC had for its ObjeR, at the 
ſame time, both the Direc and it ſe!f too ; that is, 
did we, when we firſt Reflefted, know by that 
wiry Act it {elf that we did thus reflect, then rhe 
Second Reflex AE would be foreſtall'd, and have 
no Proper Object left for it. / To clear this bet- 
ter, Ict'us afſign one Reflexion ro be the Lz#t : It 
were not the La# Reflexion, unleſs the Object of 
It were thatReflexion which was the /a# but one. 
Wherefore, unleſs that Reflexion that went /aſ# 
before was known by that AR, and the /a5t of all 
remain'd wknows, the Laſt would have to Ob- 
ects, viz. The Preceding Reflexion and its ſe/f too. 
This ſeems to me as plain Reaton as plain can be ; 
and , I believe, Mr. Locke's Ditferent Thoughts 
proceeded, from nor adverting with what Incre- 
dible Celerity our Reflex Thoughts do generally 
{ucceed rhe Direct ones, and one another. Whence 
ir comes, that, not aware of the imperceptible 
Time between them, we are apt to COnceit, 
that the Reflex AC is experientially known by 
the 
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che very Act ir ſelf. Since then, nothing can be 
known by any Actbur the Obje# of thar Act, and, 
(as might eaſily be ſhown)it would 
Confound our Natural Notions #7 w? car nee 
ſtrangely , to ſay, the Ac is its Meet dure 
OWN Oh ject; ut follows, that it can- | 
not be known by its ſelf, but muſt be known (if 
at all) by the next Reflexion. Whence reſults 
this Certain and Evident Corollary, that, I: is im- 
poſſible we ſhould ever come to know our Iaft Re- 

flexion. 
6. Theſe are my Reaſons why I rccede from 
Mr. Locke in his Opinion, that 
A Man cannit think without being Tis utterly dinyd 
Conſcious of it. But, the Conſe- 779 Colciorſreſr 
quence he ſeems to draw thence, qawyon. © 
that therefore Conſciouſneſs is 
thar which cauſes Jndividuation, I muſt abſo- 
lutely deny ; and cannot but judge, that it draws 
after it a Train of farther Conſequences, which 
are altogether Extravagant. Ot which more, 
when we come to examin his Principle of Indi- 
widuation. 
. As tor the Poſition, [| That Men do always think ] 
which he impugns, and, in my 
Judgment, quite overthrows, I Tz Unreaſonablce 
cannot but wonder whar the Aſl- 97 9, Fe pe 
ſerters of it mean. They grant qg )ways think 
the Scu] has Modes and Atiecti- 
ons peculiar to her own Nature ; and, conſe- 
quently, of which ſhe is properly the S»bject : 
Why the may not therefore retain them in her ha- 
bitually ( as it were ) without exerting Or exerci- 
{ing them, as well as the Bedy may thote proper ro 
its Nature, is altog<ther Unconceivable. Indeed, 
Were 
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were the Soul, in this condition ſhe has hete, a 
Pure AF, as Angels are, it would conſiſt with good 
Reaſon ; but being here in a Potential State, ( as 
appears by her being Capable ſtill of New Know- 
ledges, and her being but a Part of that ove 4tual 
Thing call'd Man, and depending on the Marterial 
Compart in her Operations) I cannot ſee on what 
Principle, either Phyſical or Metaphyſical, they 
can pretend tro ground ſuch a Paradox. This 
makes me fear, that this Tene: favours ſtrongly 
of that odd Opinion, That the Soul here is a Pure 
At as the Angels are, or a Diſtinct Thing from 
the Body ; that is, a Forma Aſſiſtens, and not 1n- 
— ; tho' they are loath to own-it barefacedly, 

ut ſhift it off with witty Explications of their 
own Do&trine ; which , when brought to the 
Teſt of Cloſe Reaſon, vaniſh into Air ; at which 
ingenious ways of Evaſion it muſt be confeſs'd 
they are very great Artiſts. 


FJ 
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ON 
The Second, Third, and Foarth, CETAPTERS. 


1. J Muſt excepr againſt his making, or naming 
I the Objects of our Senfes, PR FR as 
rmple Ideas, having already proved ©? 9997 vimple 
> the only > rar ſimple pr 06g a 
Idea or Notion, is that of Exiſt- 
ence: To which are Reſpective ( which argues 
ſome Complexion or Compoſition ) one way or 
other, all our other Notions of the Thing which 
we have, Or can have; as is ſhown in my AMe- 
thod, B. 1. Leſſ. 2d. from $ 14. to $ 20. I could 
Wiſh he had raken the Diſtinction and Order of his 
Notions from Nature ; which Teaches us that the 
Notion of | Res ] is before | Medus Rei; | and that 
the Conſideration or Notion of | Thing ] is more 
Knowable than thar of any Mode ; and the Mode 
of quantity is that which naturally 
antecedes, and grounds, all the Tz? Ord-r of orr 
other Modes that can be conceiv'd bs wars ay 
_ 4 aken from Nas 
belonging to Body. Nor will it yyre. 
exCuſe this Deviation from Na- 
ture, that we have no exact Notions of Individu-- 
als; ſince we can abſtract the Notion of Entity or 
Capacity of Being from the Thing, as well as we 
can its Sol;diry, or any of the reſt. And certainly, 
thar Notion which Expreſſes Reality, or an Order 
to Being, ſhould claim a Right ro be confider'd 
un the firſt place; I cannot bur judge that the 
Methodizine 
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Methodizing of his Ideas on this manner, would 
certainly have made his enſuing Diſcourſes more 
Orderly, and conſequently more Clear. Bur, every 
Man 1s Maſter of his own Thoughts, and of his 
own Method. Nor did Mr. Locke intend to write 
an Exa&t Logick, which is what I aym'd at ; 
and therefore took that way that beſt ſured with 
his own ingenious Conception; which was, thar, 
as all our Notions ( as we both of us hold ) come 
into our Mind by our Senſes, ſo he apprehended 
it the propereſt way to treat of them as they are 
the Objects of This or That, or many ditterent 
Senfations. 

2. His 4th. Chapter of Solidity gives me Oc- 
caſion of making ſome few Refl-xtons ; which 
E ſhall touch on {lightly, or omit, becauſe they 
r-curr hereafter. 

Firlt, His uting the word [ Selidity ] in his New 

Senſe ſeems very Improper. For, 
The Word | Solidi=> all our Words do either Signify 
pi 1 Ravkagr rarily our Natural Notions, Which are 
and abuſiuely take : . 
en by ML, Common to all Mankind, whoſe 
Meaning therefore is to be taken 
from the Uſage of the YVulgar; or elle Artificial 
ones, invented by Artifts to expreſs the Notions 
they are Converſant about: Whereas the Word 
[ Solidity ] taken as it is here, teems to agree to 
zeither. T do not remember it is ever usd in an 
Artificial Senſe but by Mathemaricians, who f1g- 
nity by it the Triple Dimention of Quantity; 
which is quite different from his Senſe of it: And 
the Yulzar Underſtand and Uſe the Word | Solid } 
as oppotit to | Fl-:/; ] and fay that the Earth 1s 
Solid, or Firm, ani te Water Fluid, or apt to be 
Diffus'd; both which Senſes are vaſtly —_— 
rom 


PRE PEER, 
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tiry ; which js the meaning he gives it : So that, 
as far as | have read, no Man ever uſed the Word 
[ Solidiry Jin his Senſe bur himſelf; and it is not 
at all allowable to Him, Me, or any Man, to 
give 4 new Senſe to any Word nor given it before. 
For, this diſcourſe of mine ſhows it can have no 
Proper Senſe atall ; and on the other {ide he does 
not take it in a Metaphorical Senſe, as we uſe to 
do when we transferr it to Spiritual Things, and 
Call a Notion or a Diſcourſe So/id. All Words 
are indeed Ad placitum; but 'tis Mankind that mult 
pleaſe to agree in their Signification ; nor muſt they 
be at the Beneplacitum of Particular Men, or Pri- 
wate Authors. 

3. He declines, with ſome reaſon, the Word 
[ Impenetrability | becaule it is Ne- — 
gative: Bur why might not then _ — ry -w 
Extenſion have fſerv'd, which Body. POOR IN 
bears the ſame Senſe? For that, 
whoſe Notion or Nature it is to have its parts 
without one another, Cannot bear the having chem 
within one another, or their being Penetrared 
within themſelves ; which is his Notion of the 
Word | Solidity. ] He conceives his Sol:4ity to be 
moſt intimately connefted with, and Eſ]ential to Bod», 
and no where to be found or imagin'd but only in 
Matter, But why his Solidity ſhould be deem'd 
Eſſential to-Body ar all, he gives no reaſon, and L 
am well aſſur'd no Man living can give any ; For 
it confounds the Line of Subſtance or Ens, With 
that of Q«ality; whichjumbles all our Commonett 
Notions together, by making the Thing and it; 
Mode to be the ſame Eiſenrial Notion. Nor 1s it 
Solidity only that is neceſſarily found in Matter ;, tor 

| K neither 
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neither can Extenfion, Diviſibility, Meaſurability, 
Space, Impcnetrabilicy, ec. be tound-any where 
but in things made of Matter, But, whatT moſt 
wonder at, is, why [ Qzantity ] ſhould be totally 
wav'd and ncgkdted, 'ihat Word having been 
uſed by all the Learned World, till of late, is 
( as has been ſhown, Preliminary 5th. $. 18.) 
moſt Proper ; and, cither directly, or by Im- 
mediate conſequence, involves all the reſt in its 
Signification. For, if a Body have Bigneſs or 
Quzantiry in it, it muſt be Extended, and cannot be 
Contracted into a Point, Line or Surface. it muſt 
be D;viſible, or One in the Notion of Quaniity. 
And, it it muſt be Extended and cannor bc crampt 
into an Indivifble, irs parts cannot be pemetrated 
within one another ; however it may be picrccd 
or Divided by another Body, by ſhoving its po- 
tential parts rowards cither fide. Laſtly, it muſt 
be Meaſurable, or Proportionable to a Body of 
the ſame Quantity. So that I ſee not whar im- 
aginahle Priviledge can accrue to Sulidity above 
the reſt: And, it ſccms to me a New and 
Groundleſs atlertion, that Impenrability ( tho' 
we abate the Negative manner of Expretſion ) 1s 
Eſſential at all to Body, more than ay of the reſt ; 

that 1s, mot at all. 
4. This acute Writer, in purſuance of his 
Doctrine abour Solidiry, proceeds 
Space without to prove there may be Pure Space, 
Body, or Vacu- gf Vacuum ; becauſe we can have 
um, 75 8 meer . 

Groundleſs Fan- an Idea of Space lefr by 4 Body 
Cy. _ Without the 1 of another Solid 
Thing, or a Body, coming in its 
Room. I Anſwer, we may Indecd have a Fancy 
of tuch a Thing, as we may of many other 
| Contra- 
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Contradictions, ſo they be not expreſt in directly 
oppoſit Terms, v.g. of a Golden Animal, or a 
Chimera, &c. Bur, I utterly deny that we can 
' have a True and Solid Notion of it, taken from 
the Thing it ſelf; as all 1deas muſt be, that are nor 
Phantaſtick. He thinks there is no Neceſſity, one 
Body ſhould follow another that is moved from 
ſuch a Space ; and that the Maintainers of it do 
build their Afertion on the Suppoſition that the World 
& full, What other Men hold of the World's be- 
ing Full, 1 know not, nor what they mean by it ; 
but I will candidly deliver my Sentiment, and the 
Demonſtration for it 4 priori, which is this: I take 
my Notion of Quantity trom the Thing, or Body ; 
and, I have ſhewn above, that that Notion is the 
Nature of the Thing, as "tis Quantitative, or Af- 
fected with ſuch a Mode. Here is my firm Ground, 
and here I fix my Foot. / 

5. Proceeding hence, and reflecting. on this 
Narure of Quantity in my Mind ; 
I diſcourſe ir thus: -I am to find 
out in what its ( Analogical ) E/- 
ſence or Entity conliſts ; and I'dl- 
cover, it muſt be in that which expreſſes its pro- 
per Unity : Secing then Diviſtbility belt expreſſes 
its Unity, ( for, what is Diviſible, or Capable to be 
more, 18, eo ipſo, One, ) IT have found out the Eſer- 
tial Nvtion or Nature of Quantity ; and, fince 
what is Divi{ible, or not yet D:wided, is Continued ; 
and what is Continued as to its Quantity, is nor 
Diſcontinued or Divided according ro-irs Quantt- 
ty ; therefore Continuity 15 its proper Unity; which 
contiſts in being Ind;viſum in ſe, or within its own 
Notion, and Formally conftitutes its Subject /uch. 
 Whzxetore, fince the Efjence of Quantity is the 

K 2 Com- 
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Commoneſt Aﬀection of Body, taken in its whole 
Latitude, as including all Brdies, it follows, thar 
Continuity, Which is its Un/ty, muſt be found in 
them 2 likewiſe ; thar is, all Bodies, or the whole 
Natute of Body, that is, rhe Entire Bulk of Body, 
muſt be Continued, And therefore, 'tis as great a 
Contradiction, that {1ne Bodics, or ſome Farts of 
Body, ſhould net be Continued, ( or, which 1s the 
fame, that there ſhould: be a Vacuum, ) as that 
Triangularity ſhould be in ſome one Body, and 
yer it ſhould not be Triangular ; that Whitcneſs 
ſhould be in a Wall, and yet it ſhould not be 
White; or Unity in a Thing, and yet it ſelf ſhould 
not be Uzum. This is my Way of Demonſtrating 
againſt Vacuum within the World, to prove, and 
not /ppoſe, the World Full, or Continued ; which 
I draw out of the Abſtract Notion of Ozantity, or 
of Body conlider'd as Quantitative; and out of 
thoſe Norions, moſt Intimatcly and Eſſentially 
Connected with it. Which, why it ſhould nor 
be as Evident as-any Demonſtration in Mathema- 
ticks; or why we cannot draw as clear a De- 
monſtration from the Nature of Q#antity in Com- 
7men, as we Can from the Nature of ſuch a Quan- 
7ity, I.delire any Man, who is fo wiſe as to know 
that all Science and Demonſtration do confift in 
the Connexion of Terms, tO inform me. I iay, any 
ſuch Man ; for, if he knows not This, it is Impoſ- 
ible he ſhould know any Thing at all in Pl iloſo- 
phy, or even in Logick ; and lo he is not worth 
diſcourling with. 
Sheefins "tis ithe 6. Hence 1s ſeen, that it is im- 
Poſſivlerheve ſhould poſſible that a Sucker in a- Pump 
be "1. 7ve Expes may draw up Water, and: yet the 
Vacuum © next Body not follow. We may 
| Fancy 
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Fancy it if we pleaſe ; but our Fancy cannor 
change the Natures of Things : It cannot make 
Continuity »ot to be Continuity ; Quantitative 
Unity, not to be ſuch an Unity ; nor Quantity, 
»ot to be Quantity ; any more than his Solidity 
can be Non-Solidity, or the Parts of Body pene- 
trate one another. Had Mr. Locke had a Notion 
of Space, taken indifferently from Body, and 
ſomething thar's nor Body, as we have of Senſi- 
tiveneſs from Man and Brute ; he might, in that 
Caſe, have fram'd an Ab/raf Notion of it, Com- 
mon and Inditterent to Body and Vacuum ; for, 
then, it had been grounded on the Thing, and 
had been a /o/id and true Notion ; but, fince he 
had the Idea, or Notion of Space from Body cnly, 
and therefore (as was largely prov'd above) it 
could be of nothing elſe, but of Body thus Modi- 


fied, it muſt be contin'd to Body, with which ( as 


all Modes are) it is 1dentified ; and therefore, the 
1dea, or Notion of it, Can never be applicable to 
what z5 n0t a Body, 
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REFLEXION Pwrth, 


ON 
The Seventh and Eighth CHAPTERS. 


Mr. Locke's' Fir x. Aving * already ſhewn, 
Chaprer comment» that our only Simple No- 
_, tion is that of Exiffence;.:I have 
# . no Occaſion to make 'any Re- 
many _ marks on his 7th Chapter, but 
S. 14. that 'tis highly Commendable in 

the Author, to reduce his Specu- 
lations to Piety and Contemplation : This being 
not only our Duty, but that Beſt End, to which 
all Solid Speculation naturally leads us. 

2. As for his 8th Chapter, I grant, that all the 
Ideas, or Notions, we have, are 
Poſitive in the Underſtanding, (at 
leaſt, in part ; ) but the Reaſon 
of it 1s, becauſe they do, all of 
them, include the Thing, as tis thus conſider d ; 
without which, we could have no Ideas of Pri- 
vations Or Negations At all : For, Non-Ens, for- 
mally. as \uch, or as totally. Excluding Ens, can 
have no Tztelligibility, nor, conſequently, any No- 
tion, by which we can underſtand it : And Pri- 
vations differ from Negations only in this, that 
they include in their Notion a Capacity of the 
Subjects having ſuch or ſuch a Mode, annex'd ro 
its ot having 1t ; which Capacity clearly Conno- 
cates the Thing, fince there cannot be a Capacity, 
without fome Thing that x Capable, or has that Ca- 

paCity, 
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pacity. Add, that T ſee not how, Ideas being Re- 
ſemblances, an Idea, conſider d by 2s as a Poſitive real 
Being, can ever reſemble or repreſent Privations, 
they being of ( ar leaſt) Subcontrary Natures. 
What I hold, is, that, when we conceive a Thing, 
as having ſome Privation in it, the Idea of it 1s 
partly Poſitive, partly Privative ; and the Mate- 
rial Part of it is the Thing ; the Formal, as Priva- 
tive, Or, asthus Modify'd. For, Ideas, I mean, No- 
tions of Privations, without including the Thing, 
are Unconceivable, and Impollible ; as whoever 
looks into their * Deftnition, will 

diſcern clearly. Of this Nature * See Prelim. 3. 
(in Common) are all the No- $ 919,11: 
tions we have of the Modes, or 

Accidents ; no Notion being truly or perfe&tly 
Pofitive, but that of Ens, or Thing. 

I cannot grant that our Ideas, or Notions, ( or 
even Phantaſms, ) are caus'd in us : 
by meer Motions, continued from Mer Motions 

. 7 made npon the 
our Senſes, to the Brain, or the Seat anſe, Kfeibiow 
0 Senſation 3 bur muſt Judge, for fo giu? us Knows= 
the Reaſons alledg'd * above, that ledge of the 04- 
this is perform'd by thoſe Imper- 9% 
ceptible Bodies there ſpoken of, Or »p;elim. 4. $.26 
by the Efluvinms themſelves con- 27, 28, &. * 
vey d thither, and afterwards lodg- 
ed there. In embracing which Opinion, of our 
Knowledge being wrought by meer Mecticns made 
by the Objects, his Excellent Wir ſutfers it ſelf to 
be led aſtray by our Moderns. His Reaſon (which 
I conceive is alſo theirs) is, becauſe it is not more 
impoſſible to conceive, that God ſhould annex ſuch 
Ideas to ſuch Motions, than Pain to a piece of Steel 
aividing the Body, with which that Idea has no Re- 
| | K 4. ſemblance. 
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ſemblance. How unlike a Reaſon this is, appears 


at firſt gt ; and, I am ſure this Parallel has »o 


Reſcmblance ar -/] with the Thing it is broughr 
for. I know of no Annexing the Idea of Pain to 
2 piece of Steel ; but, muit think 'tis a moſt high- 
ly extravagant Conceit. The Buſineſs paſſes thus 
in Nature. A picce of Steel being Demſer, and 
withall ſharp, is a proper Cauſe of Divid:ng the 
Body ; the Dividing of it, is a proper Cauſe of its 
being diſc,rder'd, and rendcr'd unable to aft the 
Soul, or the Man, in his necellary Opcrations ; 
This breeds natu:aily a Conception in the Soul, 
or the Man, that he is hurt ; which Naturaiy pro- 
duces in the Knower, whe i3 highly concern'd in 
it, Grief or Pain: Sov that all is here carry'd on 
by a Train of proper Cauſes, to proper Effects ; and 
needs no Annexing by God, more than to conſerve 
che Order of Second Cauſes which himſelf has 
eſrznliſh'd. On the other 1:de, there is no N:274- 
ral Reſemblagce of ſuch a Motion .to ſuch an Idea, 
as is conte!y'd ; nor is the former a 7Prop:r Cauſe 
of th* other ; which puts them to have recourſe 
to this Voluntary 4rnexicn to them by God. Add, 
thar ir is an odd kind of Argument, to alledge, 
that it zs not impeſſible to conceive that God may do 
chis, or thar, without proving be has done it : 
Nor is it at all allowable in Philoſophy, to bring 
ina Derrs e Machini at every turn, when our ſelves 
are at a loſs to give a Reaſon for our Theſis. Nor 
is it to be expectcd, rhat God will alccr the Na- 
cure of Things, for the Intcrcit of any Man's Te- 
net ; but, ſince his Wiſdom, in his Ordinary Go- 
vernment of the World, carries on the Courſe of 
it according ta the Nature of Sccord Cauſes, it 
muſt firſt be prov'd, that what we maintain, is 
Agrec- 
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* Agreeable to the Courſe of Natural Cauſes, &er 
we ought to think or imagin that God will have 
any hand in it: And, if we Can prove this, we 
need no Immediate or particular Recourle to God's 
favouring us, by doing This, or That, to make 
good our Argument. 
4. I muſt deny too, conſequently to my former 
Doctrine, that Sez/ible Qualities 
are nothing in the Objefts, but Senſible Qualities 
Powers to produce various Senſations = Obilas on 
in us ; unleſs it be meant, that ' ;, the Mind. 
they have Powers to ſend out 
ſuch Efluviums into the Brain, by the Senſes, as 
imprint their very Natures in our Mind ; and not 
barely to produce Motions in our Nerves. Nor 
can. I conceive why the Ideas of the Secondary 
Qualities ſhould have nothing like them, exiſting in 
the Bodies themſelves ; nor be Reſemblances of them. 
If this be true, why are they call'd | Ideas, ] 
which either fignities Re/emblances, or Nothing 2 
Again, {ince the Bodies are put to cauſe them, 
how can we think they are nothing like them ? 
Can any Man think the Efe& is nothing like the 
Cauſe, when every Effect can be nothing but a 
Participation of the Cauſe, or ſomething coming 
;zntothe Subjet from the Efficient, which was 7: 
it ſome way or other before ? Laſtly, If theſe Se- 
condary Qualities be compounded of the Primary 
ones, ( viz. of Solidity, Extenſion, Figure and 
Mobility ) in our Underſtanding, why ſhould nor 
thoſe Primary Qualities in re, as wel{ compound 
thoſe Secondary ones in the Thing, Or oxt of our 
Underſtanding ? And, if they dv, ( as 'tis evident 
they muſt, ſince they are all there,) then, wh 
are not thoſe Secondary 14eas full as like thoſe 
FT Secondary 
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Secondary or Compounded Qualities found in the 
Thing, as the Primary Ideas were like the Primary 

aahrties in the ſame Thing ; and, confequently, 
reſemble them, as well as the others did their pro- 
per Originals? I much doubt, that rhe Author 
rather conſulted his Fancy in this particular, 
than his good Reaſon : And, becauſe thoſe Ef- 
fluviums, or the Figures of Parts, which cauſe our 
Senſations, are too Subrile and Indiſcernable to 
cauſe Diltin&t Phantaſms of themſelves, as the 
Primary ones did, but are of a Confus'd Uni- 
formneſs in Appearance, he judges hence, they 
arc Nothing like the others: Whereas, Reaſon 
will inform RefleCers, thar, ſince Colour is no- 
thing but the Surface of a Body, as tis apt to re- 
fle# Light ; the manner of Reilexion found in 
the Surtace of a White Thing, which is apt ro 
refle&t much Light, is, to our Reaſor, and in our 
Notion, ſuch as it was in the Thing imprinting 
it; and, conſequently, ( every thing Acting as 
it z,) ſuch as came from it. Whence, thoſe 
who, by Reflex Thoughts, and uſing their Rea- 
ſon, do go about to explain or defre the Nature 
or Notion of Whiteneſs, do make it conſiſt in 
ſuch a Reflexion of Light, bringing Efluvinms 
with it from a Surface fo advantagiouily Figur'd : 
And fo, the Notion of Whiteneſs 'is the ſame in 
the Thing, and in the Underſtanding ; viz. 
thoſe Efluviums thus Figur'd, or Mod'fied, how- 
ever, the Appearance of it in the Fancy reaches 
not the true Nature of the Thing, as 'tis White ; 
which, indeed, Fancy never does. 


5. The 
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* 5. The Reaſon why the Pain, which we feel, 
15 not in the Thing that Caus'd it, 
and Senſible Qualities are ſo, is, The Pretence of 
becauſe theſe lalt are Proper, U- GOD's Folwnra- 
nivocal, and Immediate Etfects of 7AnnexingIms 
. . ; proper Cares to 
Bodies ſending out Efiuviums of ##:85,; Unphi- 
their own Natures ; bur Pais, be- loſophical. 
ing an Aﬀection of the Soul, | | 
ſpringing from a Perception that its dear Com- 
part is hurt, and diſorder'd, is an Improper, Re- 
moter, and Equivocal Production. The Alter- 
ing, Diſordering, or Spoiling the Temperature 
or Continuity of the Bodily Parts dae to rheir 
Nature, is, ( as was ſhewn, ) the Immediate and 
Proper Effect of thoſe Offenſfive Agents ; bur "ris 
Accidental to their manner of Opcrating, thar 
they cauſe Pain, or Pleaſure, even remotely ; and, 
it lights only, that ſometimes they do this, be- 
cauſe the Subject, or the Body, in which they 
produce theſe their proper Ettects, haps to be 
{dentified with a Knowing Nature, only which 
is properly capable to Grieve, or be Delighted 
when a Harmful or Pleafing Impreſhon is made 
on the Body, which is Part of the Mar, and, in 
fome ſort, himſelf. The like is to be ſaid of Man- 
2a, and other ſuch Inſtances. The Alterations or 
Diſorder made in the Guts and Stomach, are Na- 
rural, Proper, and Immediate Efects of it ; bur 
the Pain enſuing thence, which is a Spirizual Dil- 
poſition of the Mind, is a Remote, Accidental, and 
Improper Effet of it. 

6. By this Time Mr. Locke ſees 7h: Powtr *n the 
that I agree with him, that the 94 70 cauſe Ser 
Bodies in Nature have a Power jw" pg nr 
in them to caſe our ſeveral Sen- perly ſuch. 

{arions ; 
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fations; and, that this Peer is that which we 
call ſuch a Quality of it. Bur I diſagree with 
him, that they are only Powers to cauſe ſuch a 
Motion ; and affirm, it is a Power, when duly 
Circumſtanced with other Requitites, '( as, with 
Light, ro convey Viſible Qualities ; Moiſture, 
Guſtable ones, &c.) to ſend our Efluviums, of 
their own Nature, to the Brain ; ( which, there- 
fore, are Inherent in, and Proper Parts of thoſe 
Objc&s, ) whether they cauſe 4a! Senſation, 
or no. The Sun ſends out his Beams, which, 
{ſcatter'd thinly, at this remote diſtance from the 
Fountain, are therefore one of Mr. Lecke's Secon- 
dary Qualities, which we call Light ; yet, con- 
tracted by a Burning-Glaſs, they perform the 
Proper Effect of Fire, Burning ; whence we ought 
ro conclude, they are of the Nature of Fire. 
Can we then deny, or doubt, but that the Body 
of the Sun, which communicates, or ſends them 
our, is it felf Fire ; or, that, being ſuch, thoſe 
Rays, and the San, have no Similitude with one 
another 2 Or, that, when they ſtrike the Eye, 
they ſtop there, and are not Carry'd into the Brain? 
Hippocr..tes tells us, that Ommes partes corporss ſunt 
permeabiles ; meaning, that they are pervious to 
the Humours ; Which are groſs Things, in compa- 
rifon of the 5un-Beams, How can it then be 
doubred, but that they reach the Fancy ; and 
thence, the Soul ; and imprint their Notions| or 
Natures there: And, tho' fyme may deny they 
are the ſame in the Mind, as they are in Nature ; 
yer Cam it,- with any Shew of Keaſon, be deny'd 
they are at all l;ke the Cauſe that produced them ? 
The like Diſcourſe holds in all other Senſible Qua- 
ities, to what Senſe ſocver they belong. F 
ng : | 7./1Q 
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7. Tocloſe this Diſcourſe, 1 am apt to think, 
that Mr. Locke intended to oppoſe thoſe who hold, 
that the Senſible Qualities are a little kind of Di- 
ſtint Entities. Next, I declare, thar, tho' the 
Thing has accidentally a Power in it, to make it ſelf 
perceiv'd ; yet, taking the Thing as an Obje#, (as 
he does,) it is but Impreperly called a Power ; and 
not Properly, as are our Powers, or Faculties, of 
Seeing, Hearing, Knowing, &c. are : For, the 
A& being the End for which the Power was given, 
the Faculties, or Powers, are better d, and perfedted, 
by being reduced to At; and ſo there is a real 
Ground for their being Related to the Object : 
Whereas, neither the Object, or Thing, nor any 
Senſible Quality in it, is a Jot the better, or any 
way Alter'd, by being perceiv'd, or known; any 
more than a Cart rolling through the Street, is 
the better, or otherwiſe than it had been, becauſe 
the Efluviums it ſends out do make a Repreſenta- 
tion of it in a Shop full of Looking-Glaſles, as it 
paſſes by. Whence Logicians ſay, thar there is no 
Real Relation of the Objet? to the Senſe, or Intel- 
le# ; becauſe there is no Real Ground for ſuch a 
Relation, nor any Dependence of 
the Object on thoſe Powers, in *B.1.L. 7. $.9, 
any kind; * as is ſhewn in my 99,17: 
Method. 


R B- 
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REFLEXION Fifth, 
ON 
The Tenth CHAPTER. 


Aſſing over this Ninth Chapter about Percep- 
tion, I confeſs my ſelf at a great Loſs how 

ro underſtand divers Paſſages in 

Ideas or Notions his Tenth, which treats of Re- 
ar? v0: Aﬀtual yertion, or how to make him co- 
aha che yn herent with himſelf. For, Firſt, 
cein'd, aud du-s he tells us our Ideas are nothing 
rably remaining. but Afual Percepticns of the Mind, 
By which Words he ſeems to 

make no kind of Diſtinction b<rween the A4&# of 
Perception and the Object of it ; whereas the Act is 
the Exerciſe of our Power of Ferceiving, aCtuared 
by the Obje# about which it i5 then employ'd ; 
which Objc& derermins the Indiiferency of the 
Power to this or that ACt in particular ; which 
the Schools call Specifyiug the Act : Bur the Ob- 
ject is the Thing known by the Act; and 'tis a 
ftrange Paradox to fay, that the 4& of Knowledge 
and the Objet or Thing known are the ſame ; cſpe- 
cially, if the Thing non be ſomething without 
us : Next, I Cannot reconcile his making our 
Ideas to be nothing bur 4dr Perceptions, with 
his making our 1dezs, quite through his Book, 
to be the Object of our Thoughts, and exprelly 
ſtating them to be /ach in the beginning of it, 
Chap. 1. $8. Secondly, heſays, Thar thoſe Ideas 
ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no Perception of 
them. 
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» them. If ſo, why does he put us to have Memory 
or Retention, if, after the ACt-is paſt, there be no- 
ching to keep in Memory Or Re- 
tain. Thir ly, in Conſequence It defiroys the Na 
of this his Ground, he affirms, ** of Memo- 
that hz; laying up Ideas in the Re- po Pripthg: 6 
Poſitory of has Memory, {ignifies no viving Ideas. 
more, but that the Mind has inma- 
ny Caſes a Power to Revive Perceptions, wirh a 
Connotate annext, of having had them before. Cer- 
tainly, this Signification of the word | Memory ] 
is peculiar to himſelf, and contrary to the Senti- 
ments of all Mankind ; who, were they examined 
by the Poll, would, I believe, unanimouſly de- 
Clare, that by laying up a Thing in» Memcry, they 
meant, £ the Words naturally import) the Re-- 
taining ſomething which has its being yet within 
zs, and may be brought into play again upon oc- 
calion. Can the Memory be faid to Rerain what 
& nt ? Or can there be a Repoſitory of Nothing ? 
Is Reviving the Notion of Retaining, they being 
rather of a Contrary Senſe to one another 2 Or 
can Remembring be Conceived to be the ſame No- 
tion with Reproduction ? Theſe ſeem to me ſuch 
monſtrous Abuſes of Words, that I would willing- 
ly think my ſelf miſtaken, rather than to father 
them on ſo Learned an Author, did not my Eyes 
aſſure me I do not dream or overſee. Nor can 
the /ame Individual At ever be reviv'd; it de- 
pending on many Circumſtances, determinable 
to ſuch a 7ime or Place ; the former of which can 
NEVCr recur, Or be reproduced. Laſt- | 
Iy, What means this Power in the 77 Mind camnet 

. . | revive Percep- 
Atind to revive Perceptions * The ;u, 
44an, indeed, has a Power, when 
| re- 
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re-excited by outward Obje&s like the former, 
or by Paſſion, Diſeaſe, or by ſome other Caſual 
Circumſtances, to rummage the 1deas lodged in 
the Brain ; and, ſo, by their new Impreſhon on 
the Sear of Knowledge, to cauſe ſuch an At, as 
by it to know the ſame Thing again ; as alſo to 
know it was foreknown, as Was 
* Prelim. 4. $26, CxXplicared * above : Bur to put 
27, 28. the Soul to revive Ideas, or even 
to act, fo that the Action ſhall 
begin from her peculiar Nature, is Prexternatu- 
ral to her Condition, to her Manner of Exiſting, 
and conſequently, to her manner of Operating here; 
which, as it muſt be ever jth the Bodily part or 
the Fancy, ſo it muſt begin ſtill from ir, as it did 
at firſt ; with this only Difference, that in the 
firſt Impreſſions made on the Senſe, and thence 
on the Seat of Knowledge, the Man (and par- 
ticularly as to his Soul ) is perfe&tly Paffive ; 
whereas afterwards by vertue of thoſe Phantaſms, 
and their former Impreſſion, which have already 
affected the ſaid Sear of Knowledge, ( which is 
part of himfelf) and have been re-affected by it, 
the Man is partly Pafhve, partly Active in remem- 
bring ; as Mr. Locke does, I think, alſo acknow- 
ledge ; tho' he explicares ir otherwiſe than I do, 
viz. By the Mind's ſetting it ſelf on work, which 
I judge, and have ſhewn to be Impoſlible, Prel;- 
mM. 4» S 25,26, 27. 
2. I muſt not omit here toe remark, that when 
Mr. Locke ſays, that Ideas fade in 
Ideas in the Fay the Memory ; or, (as he ingeni- 
Ne, . fade, br: ouſly expreſſes it) that | the Pi- 
OtiONsS are xci- . . . 
wer blotred out of ©f#res drawn in our Minds are laid 
he Soul. in fading Colours | he moſt evi- 
ED dently 
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dently diſcovers, that by Idezs here he means m1a- 
terial Kepreſentations or Phantaſms, and not thoſe 
Spiritual Objects of our 'Inderſtandings, Notions. 
For, there is no doubt but that Phantaſms, they 
being only Imp=rceprible Particles, of the ſame 
Nat.are with the Corpor-al Agents whence they 
are ſent, do follow, ( and that very eaſily ) the 
Fate ,of their Originals ; and are liable to be de- 
faced, alrer'd or corrupted, as.theſe are : Where- 
as it is impotlible, that Ideas or Netions, which 
have a Spirirual Being in our M'nd, ſhould bz li- 
able to any ſuch Decay, Corruption or Mutarion. 
If any thing could prejudice, deſtroy or efface 
them, it mult in all Reaſon be thought that th-ir 
Contraries would do it: Whereas clear Reflzxion 
tells us, that Contraries i» the Mind are fo tar 
from Expelling, Blurring , or Altering one ano- 
ther zhere, that they not only very Fricndly del 
rog:ther, but moreover that, by their Co-habitation 
there, they make one another mags eluceſcere, and 
Eſtabliſh one anothers Natures. Hot and Cold, 
AMoift and Dry, which are perpetually fighting, 
and make ſuch Buſtles and Turmoils in the AMate- 
rial World, are very conſiſtent, and agree ami- 
cably in rhe Soul. The Corporeal Initruments 
which brought our Notions thither may periſh ; 
but when they are once 7» her, they are as Im- 
mutable and Immortal as her ſelf. So that the 
Pictures in our Minds are ſo far from bcing drawn 
in fading Colours, that they ſhould rather be laid 
(it we would uſe a Metaphor to expreſs their 
Durableneſs) ro be engraved in Braſs, Mar- 
ble, or Adamant; being as laſting as Eternity. 
Which Tenet, were I writing Metaphylicks, I 
ſhould nor doubr bur rodemonſtrate ; and withal 
L (C6) 
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to ſhow how uſeful it is ro explicare Chriſtian 
Faith: Particularly thoſe Points of laying open the 
Book of Conſcience at the laſt day; when, as the 
Sybil ſings, | Cunitaque cunftorum cunctis arcana 
patebunt. ] And how Infants are connaturally 
ſaved by virtue of Baptiſm. 


If Brutes canknow, 

they may have 
General Noti- 
ons, aud Ab- 
ftra&t, and Com- 
Pare f00. 


meant, when Þe ſays, The Sun knows his going 
down, I fee no reaſon why they may not have 
General Notions, and. Abſtratr, and Crmpare tO0. 
For, it they have any Degree of Reaſon, as he 
grants they have, they may do all this; and I am 
ſure, and have already ſhown, their Outward 
AFﬀions do as much countenance their having } 
Reaſcn, as any ſigns they give us do ſhew thar 

they cannot Abſtract, or have General Ideas ; fince 
General Ideas ( as every good Reflefter may ob- 
ferve } are nothing but Imperfect Ideas of the 7; bing; 
| | an 


R EFLEXION S:axth. 


ON 


The Eleventh and Twelfth CHAPTERS. 


i; HE 117th. Chapter gives me no occaſion 
to make any Reflexions, but only on his 


attributing Knowledge to Brutes ; 
abour which I have bern toolarge 
already. He denics indeed thar 
they have the power of Abſtract 
ing, or of having General Ideas, 
Bur, if they havetrue Knowledge, 
or any more than King David 
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and in a Thouſand occaſions, the Object or Thing 
affords them no more, bur Imperfect or General 
Ideas, and therefore they muſt have them. I am 
much pleaſed with his Diſtinction between 7/7 and 
Fudgment ; and I could wiſh that our Men of Fan- 
cy,who affect ro bring Religion,and all they under- 
ſtand not,to Drollery,would apply it to themſclves. 

2. The Author diſcourſes very acutely, how 
our Reaſon and Judgment are 
miſguided by our nor diſt inguiſh- The diſtinguiſhing 
ing our Notions exa&ly ; whence *" yoo. 
we may inferr, that that part of jJuggment rigpe. 
Logick which teaches us how to 
diſt inguiſh them accurately, and to keep them diſtin@, 
is of exceeding great uſe; and that the Study of 
it is to be earneſtly purſu'd by all Pretenders to 
Science; eſpecially by new Beginners: Of which, 
I hope, I have elaborately treated in - the Firſt 
Book of my Method. 

3. In order to the 12th. Chapter ; there is no 
doubt bur rhat we can nite ſeve- 
ral ſimpler Ideas or Notions into one, A! Complex Ines 
and ſignify them by one Name; OE 
but 1 deny that, if we conjoin © 9 impler 
them otherwiſe than as they are, Thing. 
or may be, united in External Ob- 
jects, Or in the Thing, we can have any Complex 
Notions, tho' we may have a Fancy, of them, or 
a kind of Imitation of ſome thing which once af- 
fected our Senſes. For, {ince I cannot bur think 
I have demontitrated that our Notion is the Thing 
as conceiv'd by us, or the Thing exiſting in the 
underſtanding ; If I have any Complexion of 
more Simple Notions in my Mind, not found ro 
be united in the Thing ; the Idea in my Mind is 
bs 3 nor 
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not conformable to rhe Thing it ſelf, nor is it, as 
I have prov'd it to be, rhat Thing ; and then to 
what end ſhould I have ſuch an Idea, as if I come 
to predicate it of the Thing, the Propoſition 
would be Falſe, which conſequently would fill 
our mind with Falſhoods. Next, as has been of- 
ten prov'd formerly, I d-ny the Soul can Unite 
or Ad of her ſelf, or by her peculiar power (tho' 
the Min may ) but is obiig'd ro take what's given 
her by Impreltions on the Scat of Knowledge. 
In which caſe, what the Thing or Objee?, by a 
Genuin Impretlion, gives her, is Ord:rly, Solid, and 
a Sced of true knowledge or Science; but that 
which the Fancy gives her, otherwiſe than as the 
Thing did dircctly imprint it, is Diforderly, 
Superticial, and a Ground of Errour. Indeed, ſhe 
is torc'd to appreh:nd, whenever the Fhantaſms 
ſtrixe the Seat of Knowledge, tho' their Motions 
and Complexions be never to Diforderly, or even 
Monſtrous. Now, whenever this is done, Fudi- 
cious Men dire& their Eye to the Thing, and ex- 
amine whether the Corjunttion of ſuch or ſuch 
Ideas, is truly fourd in re; or is agrecable to thoſe 
Direct Impreſſions it had received thence; which if 
it be, the Soul entertains it, after Examination, 
and lets it nk into her ; it being the zrue nature 
of the Thing, and ſo a Ground to Truth, to ſee 
which her Fllence was made ; If it be nor, ſhe 
rejects it ; for it grounds a Contradiction to the 
Nature of the Thing, which is the only Ground 
of Truth ; and makes or counterfcits it to be what 
It 7s not ; and it is directly againſt her Nature to ad- 
mit Contradictory Judgments. Now, what Fudi- 
cicus Men, by their reCourſe to the Thing, thus 
reject, thoſe Unskilful Thinkers, who are led by 

Fancy 
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Fancy, do admit ; and by this means their Souls 
become full of Phantaſtick Conceits which never 
can be brought to any Coherence or Connexion 
of Terms. For no Terms can Cohere, unleſs the 
Netions meant by each of them be really in the 
Thing it ſelf ; and thoſe Coherences made in the 
Mind by any other way, or of any other Materials, 
are far from Solid or True, as we EXPErTIEnCe 1N 
People that are Splenerick or Enthuſiaiſt ck. 

4. Wherefore, whenever the Ideas are con- 
nected otherwiſe than they are 
or may be in re, the Object of thar Ocherwiſe ret re 
Act can have no Metaphyſical Goon mr ennen 
Verity , Unity, nor conſequently 
Entity in it ; the two former of which, being 
Properties of Es, cannot be where Ens or Thing 
is not. Whence the Objects of thoſe Fanta- 
ſtick Acts is ſome on-Ens taken for an Ens ; 
which, if purſu'd home by a good Logician, muſt 
end in a Contradiction. For example, I can have 
Norions of Hircus and Ceruus aparted from one 
another ; bur, if I will unite them in my Mind 
otherwiſe than Nature exhibited them, and take 
them conjoyntly, ( as Fancy may ) and frame a 
a Complex 1dea of a Hirco-Ceruns, Or Goat-Stag, it 
muſt needs be perfectly Fanraſtical and Chimerical. 
This will farther appear, if we take one of Mr. L's 
Complex Ideas, viz. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain 
Compeſition of Figure and Colour. Now, if ſuch 
Figure and Colour had not been found, or might 
not be found united by Nature in the {ame Thing, the 
Idea of it could not have been conformable ro 
what's in Nature, or the Idea of any Reality, bur 
purcly Fantaſtical and Counterfeir. The ſame may 
be ſaid of his 1dea of Lead, with its proper Qua- 
| L 3 licies ; 
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lities ; or of the Ordinary Idea of a Man, deſcrib'd 
here to be a Subſtance or Thing with Motion, 
Theught and Reaſcning join'd to it : Which Quali- 
ties, were they not join din the Thing they belong 
to, or identify'd with it, the Complex Ideas of 
them would be nothing but meer Groundleſs Fan- 
C1EF, 
his Point is ſo Important, that it will deſerve 
to b:: clear'd as perfeCtly as poſſible : I ſhall there- 
forc allow it a more elaborate Explanation, tho' 
I ſpend leſs Pains and Time in my other Re- 
flexions. 
When I conſider an Individual Thing in Na- 
rure, (v.g. A Mas) according 
The Manner hw all to the Notion of Being, 1 have 
—_— Ideas two Notions of him, viz. That 
ade, elaborately BE 18 capable of Exiſting, and that 
explain'd, he a&tually Exiſts; the former of 
which he has by means of Se- 
cond Cauſes, which, by Determining the Marrer, 
gives him his Determinate Nature or Eſſence. The 
ocher he has immediately from the Firf#f Being ; 
and I have a Complex Notion of him accordingly. 
Next, conſidering the fame thing preciſely as a 
Body, or ſuch an Ens as we call by that Name ; I 
fi d in it omewhat by which it is Corruprible, or 
Changeablc into another, and ſomewhat by which 
it is Det«rmin d to be Ths ſort of Thing, or Body, 
or to be what it s : And, I conceive and call Body 
according to the former of theſe Conſiderations 
Pewer or Matter ; and, according to the later, 4&# 
or Form ; and 1 frame a Complex Idea of it, as "tis 
a Body accordingly. Hirherta I treat of the Thing 
as a Meta2hylician, and regard it only according 
fo lome Order it has to Being. Proceeding _ 
ener 
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* ther on, and dividing ſtill the common Line of 
Ens, or ( whatTI am now arriv'd at) | Body ] by 
Intrinſecal Ditterences, or by mere and leſs of the 
Generical Notion, of which Quantity or Diviſt- 
bility is the Primary AﬀeCtion, or that of which 
all the other Modes are made ; I find that fome 
Bodies muſt be more Diviſible or Rare, other leſs 
Diviſible or. Dexſe ; and by this means we ap- 
proach ſomething nearer to Nzt#ral or Phyſiccl 
Conſiderations of that thing as 'tis call'd Body ; 
and the Science thar treats of it, as being immedi- 
ately under Metaphylicks, and immediately above 
Phyſicks, may not unfitly be called A4rchi-Phyſical ; 
as giving the immediate Principles to Phylſicks: 
This wayof Conſidering Body grounds the Notions 
of Simple Bodies, called Elements; which differ in 
Norhing but Rarity and Denſity ; and alſo, the No- 
tions of Compound Bodics made up of thoſe Simple 

' ones. So that now my former Complex Notions of 
Capable to be and Actual Being ; and, of having De- 
terminate and Indcterminare Reſpects to that Ems 
as It 1s Bedy, call'd Form and Marrer, has annext 
to it in the Thing many Secondary Qualities, made 
up of thoſe Primary ones ; ſuch as are, Heat and 
Cold, Moiſture and Drineſs,&c.and fo we are come 
to that Science call'd Phy/icks or Natural . Philoſc- 
phy ; and my former Complex Kotien of ſuch an 
Individuum, takes in thele Second Qualities, 0-- 
ver and above what it contain'd before. Advan- 
cing farrker, we come to conirder this Thing or 
Body with irs Parts fo diver/f'd by thoſe Firft 
and Second Qualities, or ſo Organizd, that one 
part (the common Cauſes of the World fup- 
pos'd ) is able to work on another ; which kind 
of Thing we call Se/f-mwving or Living. And, itill 

L & Pro- 
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proceeding on by a f. rther Complexion of ſuch 
Parts, we come to a Thing that is *exſitive, or 
Moving it felf by the leait Efruviums atfeting 
thoſe tender Orgars call'd the Serſes. All which 
give { many New Additi--nz to my former No- 
tin of that Individuum, and make it more Com- 
plex. Moreover, we can find in this Ser/it ve 
Thing, or this Animal now ſpoken of, both as to 
its peculiar Natter and Form, a Diſpoſition ro 
work cemparat;vely ; that is tO judge, and reaſon 
or diſcourſe ; and, conſequently, to have in it a 
Knmving Power, which is tro be a Az»: And, 
Laſtly, Such a pecul.ar Degree of this Power of 
Comparing, Which reſtrains the Sperifick Notion of 
Min to be this Individual Man. So that, by this 
time, ſuch a Vaſt Ailembly of Modes or Accidents 
(the Croud of which make that moſt Complex 
Norton, call'd the Suppſitum, 1o blindly confuſed) 
do me:t ir. my Complcx Idea of this Ir.dividual 
Man, that, tho' I ſec he isa Th nz ; and a Diſtintt 
Thing, b:.cauſe 1 fee he exiſts and operates Inde- 
pendently of all orher Thirgs, yct, I can have no 
Diſtinct ar:d Clear Notion of his E/ſ:nce, but by 
takir-g it in pi:.Ccs, ( as it were, ) both as torhoſe 
ſevcral Coriiderations belonging to him, accord- 
1g to the Line of Being, as was now explain'd ; 
and alſo, as to thoſe Conceptions 1. make of him, 
according to all the Phyſical Modes or Accidents 
which arc in him: Which 2 des, foto gain an 
exacter Knowkdge of him, as Aﬀected with 
thoſe Modss, ( and the ſame may be ſaid of all 
other Things, ) we divide, and fub-divide, as we 
{ce 2greeable to their Viſtinct Natures or Notions. 
This Diſcourſe may, if well weigh'd, be, per- 
haps uſcful for many Ends, * But, to apply it ro 
OUT 
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' our preſent purpoſe : All this Multitnde of Jeſs 


Complex, Or more ſimple Ideas, belonging to the 
Line of Subſtance, are found Connected in this 
Individuum ; and, did we add the leaſt of them 
by our Mind, which was not found Conjoin'd in 
the Thing, my Notion or Idea of him wonld, fo 
far, be Fantaſtick, and Falſe ; becauſe there was 
nothing found in the Thing that anſwers to ſuch 
a Complexion, ( only which can make it Real, ) 
bur only in my Fancy, counterfeiting ſuch a 
Complexion, and miſ-informir.g my Underſtand- 
ing ; as it happens in the Illufive Repreſcnrations, 
made in thoſe who are troubled with the Spleen, 
Melancholy, or Phrenzy ; as likewiſe, in time- 
rous People, when they think they ſee Sprights ; 
or in Horſes, when they boggle. Add, thar the 
Mind cannot, of its ſelf, begin to act, ( as was 
proved formerly : ) bur all New Acts, or ExCita- 
tion of Former Notions in her, are the Acts of 
the hole Man, and muſt naturally ariſe fr/# from 
the Bod:ly Part, or the Fancy ; either Imprinting 
Phantaſms, which it receives from the Cbjects, 


orderly ard genuinly, on the Seat of Knowledge ; 


or Diſorderly, as its Irregular and [I xtravagant 
Motioris happen to conjuyn them. W hence we 
ſay that a Man who docs not correct fuch inco- 
herent Connexions by Judgment, 1s led by Fancy, 
or Caprichious. | 

6. White we are diſcourfing about the manner 
how we come by all our 7e..s 
whether Simple or Complex, it How the Doftrine of 
would not perhaps be improper Catefus, vr. 


c . 5 . F4 M4 
ro ſet before the Keader's view, pp agg 
ow h2 


what is my Teret, the Carreſfans point, 
and Mr. Lockes, and how we 


differ. 
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differ. The Carte/ians do not own themſelves ar 
all beholding to outward Objets for their Ideas ( as 
leaſt, as ſome of them ſay, for the chiefeſt ones ) 
but they ſay they are I-nare, or imprinted on the 
Soul by Gods immediate hand ; tho' ſome of 
them ( which makes the matrer much worſe ) 
choſe rather to ſay they are Elicited or produced by 
the Soul ir ſelf, upon ſuch a Motion from withour ; 
a alſo, that they are re-excited by ſuch Mzctions ; 
in which laſt Tenet Mr. Locke ſeems to agree with 
them. Bur this Learned Author denics all Imnate 
TJeas; and holds that the Simple ones ( at leaſt ) are 
cauſed by the Objects, whether they be Internal 
or External ; but, that the C omplex Ideas are fram- 
ed by the Mind, which he conceives to have a vir- 
tue of Compounding them as ſhe pleaſes. Where: 
as, my Principles force me to oppoſe them both. 
and tro hold That all Ideas, whether Simple, or 
Complex ( provided that by 14zas be meant Notions, 
and not Imaginations ) are to be taken intirely from 
the Objects or Things in Nature ; as alſo thar, 
when we excite them a ney, ſomething that is iz 
A& ir ſelf muſt cauſe that Action ; becauſe a meer 
Power to do any Thing, (whether i» the Soul or 
out Of it) cannot determin it ſelf to any Action in 
perticular, And, if I may freely and imparrially 
paſs my Verdi&t between them, I ſhould frankly 
declare, that Mr. LLocke's way has far more of Ny. 
z1re init, and conſequently 1s more Solid than the 
Carteſian; in regard he holds all our Ideas are ori- 
ginally taken from the Orurward Objects, either 
emmediately, as to his Simple Ideas; or mediately, 
as to thoſe which are compounded of them by 
the Soul: Whereas the Carreſians Cannot pretend 
10 know any thing in Nature, unleſs they can 
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ſolidly prove theſe three Previous Points: Fir##, 
That their Ideas are Innate, or elfe produced by the 
Soul ; neither of which I am certain they can 
ever prove. Secondly, What thoſe Ideas are, or 
that they are not meer Fancies. Thirdly, Tf they 
pur them to be meer Repreſentations, and not the 
Thins, or Object ir ſelf, how we can be certain 
that we muſt by th:2 know the Things without 
vs, notwirhſtanding all that I have alledg'd to de- 
monſtrate the contrary in my Second and Third 
Preliminaries, Tf thefe Points, which are the 
main Hinges that open us the way into Philoſa- - 
phy, or the Knowledge of Things, be not firft firm- 
ty eftabliſh'd, all their Diſcourſes, tho' they be 
never 10 InNgenious, muſt be hollcw and ſuperficial 
for want of Solid Ground, Theſe three Points, I 
ſay, they muſt cirher ſhow to be ſelf-evident, or 
they muſt »2ake them Evident by Demonſtrating 
them ; orelfſe, 1 am ſare, *tis off Evident, that 
all their SuperſtruCtures are Rxinous for want of a 
Firm Foundation. 1 would not miſunderſtand them, 
when they explain to us what their eas are ; and 
yet they have ſuch a peculiar Talenr of ſpeaking 
Ambiguous Senfe in ſcemingly plain Words, thar 
F cannot for my Heart comprehend rheir Mean- 
ing. They tell us ſometimes they hold rhe Ter, 
conſider'd Objefively,to be the Res or Thing itlelf ; 
but when they add, that: it 3s the Res or Thing 
{ quatenzs repreſentata\ they ſeem to deny it again ; 
for the Words | quatenus repreſentata | {1gnihe, in 
true Logick, the bare Repreſentation of the Thing 
as | Paries quatenus Albns,| means | Albedo; | thc 
reſtriftive Word | Qzatenus | cutting off the pre- 
cile Notion to which it is annex'd, from 2 ethers, 
And how odd a picce of Chiquanery it is to lay, 
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that the Pi&ure or Reſemblance of Ceſar, is Ceſar 
himſelf, quatenus repreſentatms, 1 leave it to others 
to judge. Beſides, if the thing it ſelf be really 
there, or 1n the Knowing Power, it may be knows 
without more ado, or without needing thoſe lit- 
tle Spiritual Epicycles, (if 1 may fo call them) 
thoſe uſeleſs Ideas. Mr. Locke, I muſt confeſs, be- 
gan at firſt to build Solidly on the Things ; bur, he 
is ſo very acutely and ſpeculatively attentive to 
the Ideas in his own Thoughts, and ſo wholly ta- 
ken up with Contemplation of them, that he ſeems 
ſomerimes to over-run his own Principles, (which 
only at firſt he intended to purſue) and quite to 
doſe Sight of the Things. WhereasTbend my whole 
Endeavour to keep my Eye ſteadily upon them 
through the whole Courſe of my Doctrine, with- 
out intermingling any gratuitous Suppoſitions, 
or ſuffering my ſelf to be led aſtray from the Na- 
tures of the Things by any ill-grounded Fancies of 
my own, which would court and debauch my 
Reaſon, tho' they ſeem never ſo Ingenious. 
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ON 
The Thirtcenth CHAPTER. 


1 1. FF, as Mr. Locke ſays, we get the Simple Idea 


of Space by our Sight and Touch, then Na- 
ture gives us »o Idea of a Space, 
which is not ſible and Tangible; Extenſion nut wel 
whence follows, that the Idea of Explicated. 
ſuch a Space as Vacuum, which is 
neither the Object of one of thoſe Senſes, nor of 
the other, is Unnatural and Fantaſtical. The No- 
tion of Diſtance is well explain'd ; but I cannot 
diſcern why Length, Breatlth and Thickneſs 
ſhould be called Capacity : For, theſe three Modes 
( as all Modes do) expreſs the manner how they 
Intrinſecally atfe& their Subje&, Body ; whereas, 
Capacity ſignifies the Reſpect to ſomething Exrrin- 
ſecal to the Body thus attefted, or a Power to con- 


, tain Another Thing. Much leſs can Extenſion be 


Character'd 4 Capacity of Space, with ſumething be- 
tween the Extremities, which x Solid, Moveable and 
Tangible ; for, tho' Matter were {uppos'd to have 
20 Extremitics at all, but to be Infnite, it would 
not be leſs Extended, but more: And were the Air 
ſuppoſed ro be neither Solid, Moveable or Tan- 
gible, yer ſtill ir might be conceiv'd to be Ex- 
tended. Again, What means 1t, that Exrenſion i 
a Capacity of Space, Whereas Space 1s rather a Ca- 
pacity of what # Extended. I wiſh I knew from 
what Rule or Ground Mr, Locke takes the Pro- 
per 
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per Meaning of the Words he uſes ; for it ſeems 
evident to me, that this Explication of Extenſion 
is meerly Voluntary and Preternarural ; and ſeems 
( tho' perfectly Groundlels ir {elf to be laid as a 
Ground for Vacuum ; and, therefore, his Conſe- 
quences drawn thence, want Premiſſes. Nor need 

we take ſuch Pains by Repeating 
Immenfity worſe. our Ideas, to gai:: the Notion of 

Immenſity ; 1t 1s bat putting a Ne- 
gative to the plain Notion of | Meaſurable, | and 
the Deed is done. Rather, 'tis perf.ctly Demon- 
{trable, that the Adiuing or Repeating our Ideas, Can- 
not pottibly give us the Notion of Immenſity ; for, 
we have no Ideas, but of Finite Quantities ; and 
the Number of the Times we Can repeat them, can 
be but Fjnite; which the very Terms tell us, can 
never give us a Nggion of an Infinite Quantity, or 
of Immer/ity. When he ſays, the Mind Can repear, 
double, or join Ideas, T muſt deny it, as impoſ- 
fble, unleſs, by the Word | Mind, ] he means the 
an. The Mind has no diſtinct Shop of her own, 
to work in a-part ; nor can ſhe work without her 


Tools, or her Conjoin'd Inſtrument, the Body, 


as 1s provy'd above. 
2. Nothing can be more ſolid, ingenious, or 
better expreſs'd, rhan are his Di{- 

lace well expli» Courſes here about Place : In 
cated which, he, in great part, obſerves 
the Sayings, ard Common Lan- 

£1429e of the YVulgar ; which is the moſt Natural 
Way to explain thoſe Notions which are Vulgar 
ones, and Common to ail Mankind. Whence, 
when we will nceds afhx Sigrnitications, to the 
Words which are generally uſed to expreſs thoſe 
Notions, by our own Conceits, it will moſt m_ 
tainly 
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rainly lead us into very great Errvurs. He only 
ſeems nor to reflect upon the Common Saying of 
the Vulgar, that {Things are i» ſuch or ſach a 
Place ; ] which ſhews, that their Notion of Place 
is to be a Container, and conſequently, Extended ; 
una Contain'd, to Which It is adjuſted, being 
HEN, 
3. He argues well ad hominem, againſt thoſe 
who make Body and Extenſion the 
ſame Thing : I ſuppole, he and they _— _ I 
both mean, the ſame Idea ; for, mwurim: = 


the latter is. nor a Thing diftinct 


from the Sub/tance in which it 1s; and the Ideas do 
moſt evidently differ, toro genere. Thoſe Men's 
Way of Arguing from Ideas including oze another, 
is purely Fantaſtical, unleſs thoſe Idezs be Notions, 
or the Thing, as thus or thus conceiv d ; Which, 
like a kind of Parts, are in the hole Ens, and ſo 
may be ſaid to be in ir, or Predicated of it. 
4. I have already prov'd, that Space is ( mate- 

rially) nothing elfe bur Body, 
conlider'd according to its Quan- Pace camo? be 
; _ without Extens 
tity ; and thoſe Preliminary DA. 
courſes, which pretend to de- 
monſtrare it, muſt either be confured, or elſe it 
muſt follow, that ( whatever we may fancy ) the 
Parts of Space are both Separable, Moveable, and 
do reſiſt Motion. Farther, to imagine Space, thar 
is not Extended, is a perfect Contradiction, tho' 
not in the very Terms, yet by an FEafie and 1m- 
mediare Conſequence, For, putting a Body to 
be in ſuch a Space, it muſt be commenſurate to 
ſuch a Parr of ir; otherwiſe, that Body might 
take up all Space; and muſt do ſo, were ir not 
Commenſurate to ſome part of it only : __ 0 

| ancyv 
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fancy a Thing Commenſurate to the Parts of what 
is extended, and it ſ{clf not to be Extended / kew:ſe, 
is a moſt extravagant Conceit, and a plain Con- 
tradiction. Again, If a Body take up but one part 
of Space, and not another part of it, ( v.g. that 
part which is next it, or in which it is, ) Space 
muſt not only have P:rrs, baralſo one Part w.th- 
out Another ; which is the very Notion of Exter- 
fron. Laſtly, Since Imiginary Space is put to be 
Vaſt, and even Infinite, .ir cannot conſiſt in an 1- 
div:fible ; wherefore, it mult neceſſarily be Oivi- 
ſible and Dif#ſed, thar is, Extended: Whence fol- 
lows, that, to fancy B2dy to b2 put in ſuch a 
Space, or Place, ( for he grants here, $. 11. that 
theſe two Ideas difer but in a Certain Reſpect, ) 
and yer not ſhe alid2 or remove thoſe Extended 
Parts out of that Space, 1s to make the Extend- 
ed Parts of that Space, and of the Body in it, to 
be w:rhin one another, Or penetrated ; which im- 
plics a Contradiction. Now, if they be not Pe- 
netrated, one of them muſt neceſſarily drive the 
other out of the Space it occupates ; and there- 
fore, the Parts of that Space mait be Separable, 
Moveable, and Reſiſtent, as thoſe of Body are ; they 
being, in very ded, rhe ſel-ſame. 
5. Hence 1s ſeen, thar in all this Diſcourſe 
ET about Pure Sp :ce, Or Vacuum, 
Extenſion and Space Mr. Locke Conlalted his Fancy, 
aiffer only For and not his g90d Reaſon attend- 
mally, or in ſom? . | wy 
nice reſpe#. ing to the Th ngs as they are in 
Nacure. Thar which miſ-l-d him 
ſeems to be this, becauſe he finds not in his Idea 
of Space, formally con{ider'd, th: Notion of Diviti- 
biliry, Separability, nor Refitance ; bar thar ir 


ebſtracis from them all, as to the Formal Part of 
IS 
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- its Conception, by which 'tis diſtinguiſh'd from 
thoſe others. But, this is not peculiar ro Space 
nor bears it any Shew of being a ſolid Ground 
for the Exiſtence of Space ſeparately from Body. 
For, Figure has not, in its Formal Notion, Q:2»- 
rity ; and yet 'tis nothing but Quantity thes rer- 
minated. How many Notions have we of 
Quantity, and ſeveral other Modes, formally Di- 
ſtint, which yer are nothing elſe, really and m2a- 
zerially, but Quantity ic ſelf. Take Diviſibility, 
Extenſion, Meaſurability, Proportionability, Im- 
penetrability, Space, Place, ec. They have, all of 
them, ſome nice Formality, or different Refpe&, 
whick diftinguiſhes them ; and makes the 14e2s or 
Notions of them, as ſuch, to be Formally Excluſiue 
of one another. Diviſibility ſpeaks the Unity of 
the Potential Parts of Quantity : 1fea/urability,the 
Reſpe& they have to ſome dererminate Quantity 
ſtared by our Mind : Proportionability, tach a De- 
gree of Equality or Inequality tro ancther Thing, 
or to their own Parts: Impenerrability and Exten- 
ſion, the Order or Situation of the fame Potential 
Parts: Space, the ſame Quantity, preciſely and 
formally, as it is a Capacity or Power to contain 
a. Multitude of Things, without any Determina- 
tion or Adjuſtment of the Space, to the Things 
contain'd in it ; ſo that the Notion of Space is the 
ſelf-ſame as thar of Room : And Place fignifics the 
fame Quantity, as having a Power to contain 
them Limitedly, and Determinately : Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, none ever conceited, that, becauſe they 
were apprehended 75 formally diſtinct, they could 
therefore exiſt ſeparately, without Qrantity, OL 
without one another, ( as he puts Space to exiſt 
without Body and Extention,) tho' all their Ideas 
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Ire thus formally Difin#: Nor, conſequently, cari 
Tace, for the ſame Reaſon, exiſt without Exten- 
ou and Body ; which ſeems to be his Ground, 
built on rhe diſtin&t Formal Idea he has of Space, 
why he thinks there may be a Vacuum : Or elle, 
his Ground is only a roving Imagination of a Vaſt 
N:tbing beyond r &þ Univerſality of Things, fan- 
cy d by him to be a Thing he knows not what, 
nor of what Sort or Kind, But, enough of this 
tormerly. 


6. The Notion of Extenſion ſtands in his way, 


and therefore he endeavours to 
The Common Expli> make it Unintelligible, and In- 
cation of Exten- , . 
lion dcfrnded, —Explicable. He objcets, thar, to 
j {ay that to be Extended is to have 
Partes extra partes, 1s the fame as to ſay Extenſion 
is Extenſion. Fir#t, If 11 were the ſame in Senſe, 
where'sthe Harm 2 ſo it be only meant, har it isthe 
fame zz re; or inthe Formal Notion, as long as the 
Expreſſion is Ditferent, and not formally Identical. 
Ar this rate we may ridicule all Definitions : For, 
ro lay, [ Homo eſt Animal Rationale, | is the ſame 
inrealiry, as tO ſay, Homo eff Homo. Next, I de- 
ny they are formally the ſame : Diviſibility, whicki 
is the Notion of Quantity, exprelles only, that the 
30dy it attects, has Potential Parts ; and Extenſion 
exprefies the Manner how it has thoſe Parts ; viz. 
not Penetratcd, or one within another, but without 
one another ; Which adds a new Formahty to the 
bare Notion of Quantity : And this is a fair Ex- 
plicacion for ſuch a moſt Common and General 
Notion; which having no Proper Genus, but a 
Tranſcendent, can bear no exact Definition. 
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7. To our Objection, that if Pure Space or 

Pacuum be not really a Body, it | 
nor being pretended to be a Spji- Es Fen aoe = 
rit, ir muſt be a meer Nothing, 5456, 2 
and fo cannot exift ; he replies, 
(if I underſtand him, ) that there may be a Thing 
that is neither Spirit, nor Body ; and he asks ho 
told us there may nor be ſuch a Third Thing? I 
anſwer, Our evident Reaſon cold it us, by divi- 
ding Ens into Diviſible and Indiviſible; which di- 
viding Members, being ContradiQory, allow no 
Third Thing which is neither the one, nor the 
other. Since then he muſt not ſay, that ſuch a 
vaſt Expanſion as Vacuum beyond all Bodies is 1- 
diviſible, eicrher Mathematically, as a Point is, or 
Phyſically, as thoſe Things are which are inſupara- 
bly Hard ; it muſt be Divi/ible, and confequently 
Extended, Separable, &c. as a Body is. But this al- 
fo he denies it tobe ; and therefore 'tis evidently 
concluded, that 'ris a meer. Nothing. 

8.- Nor will he acquaint us with his Thoughts, 
whether Vacuum be a $ ubſtance, Or 
Accident, till we ſhew him a diſtinc Vacuum muſt ei» 
Idea of Subſtance : Which ſeems to = Fi = oy 
me a witty avoiding the Queſtion, ,;,,,5: ww. an 
rather than a Pertinent Anſwer. þave no Notion 
Indeed, we have no Di/tin# and of #t. 
Compleat Notion of a Suppoſitum, 
or Individual Subſtance, becauſe it involves many 
diſtin& Notions or Conſiderabilities in it, as their 
Ground. Bur, of Subſtance it felt, or, which is 
che ſame, of what is meant by the Word | Thing,] 
"tis {Carce poſlible to be Ignorant, or to want a Di- 
ſtinct 7dea of ir: For, there is nothing from which 
&< need or can Lt "94 Notion of Subſtance, 
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or Es, and foto gain a Diſtin& Conception of ir, 
bur either Non-Ens, or Modus Entzs ; from both 
which, honeſt Nature, if we attend to It, and nor 
ro Prerer-natural Fancies, teaChes us to diſtinguiſh 
it. 1 ſhould put the Argument thus: Vacuum, if 
anv Thing, muſt be either Res, or Modas Rei ; for 
we have no other Notions : But Vacuum 15 neither ; 
therefore it is pure Nothing. I believe Mr. Locke 
had the worlt of the late Schoo-men 1n his Eye, 
when he gave this Anſw-r ; who, talking Meta- 
phorically of Standing under, and Inhering, left 
their Readers in the dark, as ro what they meant 
Literally, How God is Mctaphorically called a 
Subſtance; and how all our Notions and Words 
fall infinitely ſhort of conceiving 
* Preliminary 4. him as he is in himſelf, or of ex- 
S. 39. preſſing him Literally, [ have dil- 
Courted * above. 
9. "Tis almott inſuperably hard for thoſe who 
_ are more vers'd in Mathemarticks 
Toe — H— than in Metapnylicks, to get above 
cuum refatcd. Fancy, elpecially in this Particular 
of Vacuum, or Imaginary Space ; 
becauſe, tho' plain Reaſon tells them that all Crea- 
red Things are /imited, both in their own Natures, 
and conſ:quently in their Modes or Accidents ; yet, 
becauſe they can fancy fomething beyond Bodies, 
they will needs conceir there is ſome Ultra-mundane 
kind of Thing exiſtent out of the Werld, tho it coſts 
them that higheſt Abturdity of putting Non-Ens 
[0 be Ers, or Nothing to be Something. And the 
ſame Fancy furniſhes them with plautible Appre- 
henſons, which ſerve them for Arguments. $0, 
Mr. Locke asks, If God ſhould place a Man at the 
Extremit 'y of Corporeal Beings, whether he could = 
| | ſtretch 
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feretch out his Hand beyond his Body ? 1 anſwer, that, 
in all Probabilicy, he could neither /rerch our his 
Hand, nor fo much as /ive in a Region ſo remote 
from the Habitation of Mortals : Nor, did he live, 
how knows he but the Outmoſt Surface of the 
World is inſuperably $/:4 and Hard ; as 'tis likely 
it is, ſo to keep the World Compacted, Cloſe and 
Tight ? Next, to put God; ar every turn, . ( with 
all Reverence to his Divine Majeſty be it ſpoken, ) 
to ſhew Tricks, meerly for the Intereſt of Their Te- 
net, ( as our Moderns ute, ) is very Unphilaſophi- 
cal. He will ſay, it is only a Suppoſition ; which, 
even, tho' impollible, is fomerimes allowable ro 
put, that we may clear a farther Point. Nor doI 
look upon ir ro be any other but a Suppolition ; 
only, I judge it ro be a very Extravagant one, and 
Contrary to the Narures of Things. God's Inhi- 
nite Wiſdom has ſo contriv'd the 
World, ( * Omnia in ſapientia fe- Pal. 193. v.24- 
ciſt; Domine, ) that Created Things 
ſhould be the Ground of Truth ; therefore, what- 
ever Suppoſtion or Potition draws after it a Con- 
tradiction, is as Impollible, as that Two and Three 
ſhould nor make Five ; or that a Thing can be 
and not be at once. And, 2s it has been demon- 
ſtrared, that when the Sucker in a Pump is drawn 
up, the Water muſt needs follow ; becauſe, other- 
wiſe, it would violate the Natures or Eflences of 
Things : * And therefore, Vacuum, within the 
World, is impoſſible ; ſo no Force in Nature can 
make any Protuberancy in the World's Surface, 
becauſe it would induce a firmal Effet, viz. Di- 
ſtance, and yer Nothing to make that Diſtance frr- 
ally, A Poſition as contradictory, as 'tis to fay 
a Thing is round, and yet no Ade or Accident of 
M 3 Reung- 
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Rowndueſs is in it, Which is the Formal Cauſe of it 
as *tis Round. *'Tis his Opinion, that they wha 
deny Vacuum, mult hold Body to be Infinite : Where- 
2s, I hold it demonſtrable that there is no Vacuum, 
nor Infinity of the World neirher ; nor can I fee 
any Dependence one of thoſe Tenets has upon the 
other. 
16, He conceives, that mo Man can, in hs 
Thoughts, ſet any Bounds to Space, 
W: canſet Bounds more than to Duration. I ask, whe- 
; #o Space, Time, ther, by his Thought, he means his 
and to all Dura | he , 
tion 64: GOD's, F#dement ? For, 'tis evident, that 
he that can demonſtrate, that the 
Mode or Accident cannat exiſt, where rhe Body 
' or Thing, of which it is a Mode, zs zot ; or, that 
both the Extent of the World has, and its Dura- 
tion will have an end ; can, and muſt, in bx fudg- 
ment, ſet Bounds to both of rhem ; however his 
Fancy rambles and roves beyond his Judgment. 
Or, if he means, he cannot have a Notion of 
any thing ſo great, but a greater may be ſtill con- 
ceiv'd ; then 1 anſwer, Fir/t, That our Conception 
cannot make or prove thar to be, which z not. Se- 
condly, That none can, indeed, pollibly have ſuch 
a Notion (by hz way) of either of them ; but by 
our way very ealily ; for, by adding a Negation to 
Finite, as tis maniteſt we may, we may have a No- 
tion of Infinite, which ſets Bounds to all Imaginable 
Q:antitics, fince none Can pretend to imagine any 
thing beyond Infinit,, The ſame way gives us the 
piain Notion of Immcn/ity, by joining a Negation 
to Meaſerrable res. Indeed, the Notion of Etcoynity 
can be cxplicatcd neither way ; neither by repeat- 
ing or adding 1d:as, nor by a Negation of Finite 
Time, compounding an Infinite Time, to which 
| it 
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* it may beconceiv'd Commenſurable: For, 19 Fn. 


dure, 1s tO be ; and, tho' our Duration, which is 
accompany'd with perpetual Alterations and 
Changes, is therefore /ubjef i Time, and Com-- 
mcnſurable to ſuch and ſich Portions of it ; yet 
God's Duration is of a far more Sovereign Nature. 
Let us reflect, when we ſay; God was from all Fier - 
ity, What thoſe Words can mcan. Infrite Time 
neither 29.75, nor can be ; and rheretore, to expli- 
Cate Eternity by what neirher 2:5, NOr can be, is 
to explicate it by an Impoſlibility, which is to 
make it Inexplicable. Time was not bcfore rhe 
World, inre; nor in or Underſtanding, for 12 
ere not yet ; nor in God's, for he, being Truth 
it ſelf, cannot know any thing to be attrally, when 
as yet it was not. Wherefore, ſince Eternity Can- 
not be cxplicared by any Regard to poſſible Time, it 
is left thar it muſt be explicarcd by what the Word 
[ Duration] imports, viz. by Being ; and ſo ir muſt 
conſiſt in the higheſt Impeſſibility of Not Being, 
which narurally follows from the Notion of Self- 
Exiſtence, Tho' I doubr not bur thoſe who are not 
got above Fancy, are as hard pur to it, not to ima- 
ginea long Flux of Time before the World; as they 
are,notto imagine a vaſt Expanſion of Empty Space 
beyond the Wirld, And fo it muſt happen, till Con-- 
»exion of Terms (in which only, and not in the 
Fancy, Truth is to be found) comes to govern Men's 
Thoughts, and eſtabliſh their Judgments. 

Ir, Bur, to leave thele little Sallies and Inroads 
Into Mer2phylicks, and return to Amibilation FL 
ro Our Bulineſs : The next Argu- plies 2 Contradie 
ment is drawn from Ged's Power #0, an? 15 20! 
: ol . an At of Omni- 
to Annihilate a Part of Matter, and notency;- but of 
keep the next Bodies from clo- Impotency. * 
1% M 4 ing ; 
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ſing ; in which Caſe, a Vacuum between them is 
unavoidable. In Anſwer ; Fir, I ask how he 
knows God would keep rhe next Bodies, in that 
Caſe, from Cloſing ? If it be againſt the Nature of 
Things, he will nor do it: And if it be a plain 
Contradiction, as we contend it is, Mr. L. him- 
ſelf will not ſay he can do it. Secendly, 1 fear ir 
would look like a wild Paradox, and little lefs than 
Blaſphemy, if I ſhould deny that God can annhi- 
late; and yct, out of the profound and dutiful Re- 
verence I bear to hisWiſdom,Goodnelſs and Power, 
I muſt declare, it is my Tenet, that he cannot; any 
more than he can witneſs a Falſhood, or be liable 
ro any other Imperfe&tion. Ir will be thought 
this limits, and conſequently takes away his Om:- 
7ipotency : And 1, on the contrary, think I have 
far more Reaſon to judge, that the other Opinion 
argacs potency, and ours ſettles his Ommipotency, 
Common Senſe ſeems to tell us, that Omnipoten- 
Cy iS 4 Power of doing all things, and not of doing 
Not5ing. To AR, is todo ſomething ; and there-- 
fore, ro do Nothing, or make a Nothing, (which 
the Senſe of Annihilation, is, mot to do: And, 
Tis a ſtrange Notion of Omnipotency, which puts 
It to Confilt (in ſuch an Occation) in not doing. 
I wonder what Conceit ſuch Diſcourſers make 
of the Diviniry., What IT am forc'd to conceive 
of him, as Eſfieniial ro him, is, that he 1s a Pure 
Actuality of Being, (as far as is on his part,) atual- 
ly, and ever exerciſed ; that he has no Power in 
him Urndetermin'd to att, 2s we have; which ar- 
gues ſome Potcntiality, or Imperfectioz in us, That, 
Actual Exiſtence being E//eurial to him, his Pe- 
Cculiar Etfect is, to give Exiſtence, or to Create 
Things ; andto Conſerve them in Being, which 
is 
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Is a perpetual Creation, Or Creation continued ; and, 
therefore, that 'tis more D1ametrically oppoſite 
ro his Nature, to cauſe Nor being, than it is for 
Light to cauſe Darkneſs. Whence follows, 
that whatever his Creatures are naturally difoſed 
for, he x a#ually beſtowing it upon them. Since 
then the Eſſences of all Creatures are Capacities of 
Being, the fame Goodnets that makes the Sur 
ſhine on the Fu#t and Unjuit, muſt give them con- 
tinually to be a&ually. The Place is not proper 
to prove this Point ar large ; but, were I writing 
Mctaphylicks, and were oblig'd ro handle ir 
throughly, I ſhould not doubr, but ro demon- 
ſtrate from the Natures of Action, Effect, Cau- 
faliry, the Specification of Action, from rhe Na- 
tures of Creatures, and almoſt each of God's Infi- 
nice Attributes, that Amnibilation is both Impoſ- 
fible, and alſo moſt unworthy the Divine Nature. 
Some Witty Men think that Annihilation does 
beſt fure with God's Fuſtice ; and thence conceit, 
that Eternal Damnation is nothing elſe bur to be 
Amnnihilated, Whereas, indeed, this Tenet vio- 
lates that Attribute in the higheſt Degree : For, 
to puniſh a Sinner without inflicting ſomething 
upon him that is penal, is Newſenſe : And, what 
Pain can a Sinner fee/ when he is Nothing, Or zs 
not ? 

12, Indeed, Mr. Locke, $. 22. argues ſtrongly, 
and ( as far as I can judge ) un- _ 
an{werably, againſt rhe Carte- COR 

. : vardly avoid Var 
fans ; who make the innume- Gym, 
rable Particles of their e/£rher, 
cho! jumbled rogerther confuſedly, ſtill light fo 
exactly, as ro fill every littlz Intecitice. Did they 
put them to be Fluid, and of a very Rare — 
an 
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and fo, eaſily Pliable, they might make ſome Senſe 
of it: But they make them Solid, Drv, and of a 
Firm Conſiſtency ; for, otherwiſc, the Particles 
of their Elements could not be made by Arrririon 
of other Parts of their Matter ; of which, one of 
them is ( as it were) the Duff. Nor can it avail 
them to ſay, thoſe Particles are lets and Icfs inde- 
terminately ; for, cvery Thing ( and Mode too) in 
Nature ( eſpecially if Confittenr ) is derermin'd to 
be particularly 19hat it zs, and as it xs. Nor can 
there be any Thing of an Indetcrminate Quantity, 
any more than there can be a Man in Common, 
who is Indeterminate and Indifferent to be Thes 
or That Man. 
' 13. As for hisalledging that Men have an Idea, 
© of Vacuum, diſtinct from the Idea 
The havins an T- Of Plenum, *tis true, indeed ; and 
 deaof Vacuum, it means the ſame as Non Corrs, 
aiftintt from that 409 conſequently Nor Quantum, 
of Plenum,no Are A. © oral 6 he 
gument to prove 408 Wunie, Ec. and 18 Or tne 
it, ſame Nature as is Chimara, which 
| means Now Ens. But, how does 
It follow hence, that it does or can exi#t, or that ' 
(as he phraſes it) there z an Incomprehenſible In- 
ane ; unleſs, with the Vulgar Schools, we will 
make every Diſtinct nice Conception of ours to be 
a particular Entity, and capable of Exiſting a-part ; 
which I do not think Mr. Locke's good Judgment 
will allow of, | E198 
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REFLEXION Erhth, 
| ON 
The Fourteenth CHAPTER, 


His Chapter affords much Matter for Re- 
flexion, which to do as briefly as I can, I 
will put my reſpective Negatives to Mr. Locke's 
Afhrmatives, giving my Reaſons for them, and 
invalidating his. 
I deny, that the Notion of Time is ſo abſtruſc 
as he Cconceives it. The Word is 
uſed commonly by the Vulgar to The plain Senſe of 
expreſs what they mean by it, and 7% Vulgar gives 
, A k ; us the true Notion 
their uſual Meaning is the Notion «F Time. 
or Nature of it, © No Clown can 
be ignorant of it, if- he ever - read an Almanack, 
or ſaw a Sun-dial ; unleſs ſome witry Man comes 
to puzzle him with Doubrs and Queſtions ; which 
he may even in things the Vulgar, and all Men 
living, know very perfe#ly. He knows, tho' not 
to a Mathematical ExaCtneſs, ( which is not re- 
quiſite to our Time, or our Uſe of it ) that the 
Year begins on New-years Day, and that the Sun's 
Diurnal Motion, till he returns to the ſame Line 
or Point, makes what we call a Day, and that-a 
Day is divided into 24 Hours. He knows how 
many Days make a Month, how many Months a 
Year, &c. He eſteems all theſe, however he di- 
vides them into Jeſſer, or by Addition augments 
them into greater, to be Parts of Time ; and, con- 
ſequently, Parts of the Sun's Motion, as well - 
us S 
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he knew that a Day was ſuch. If then they know 
that all particular Parts of the Sun's Motion are 
particuloy Parts of Time, let us abſtract from all 
theſc Particulars, and the Motion of the Sun, 3» 
Common, is the Common Notion of Time it ſelf in 
reality ; however the Formal Notion of Time con- 
fiſts in this, that it be Known and Regular, (as the 
Sun's Motion is,as far as they can diſcern,) ſo that 
they can meaſure and adjuſt all their Actions by 
it, which 'tis evident they may. And this For- 
mality of 'Time they do know too ; as appears by 
uſing or applying Hours, Days, . Months, &*c. to 
meaſure and adjuſt all rheir Motions or Actions 
by them.So that this whole Diſcourſe of mine, An- 
{wering the Niceties objected, which eſcap'd the 
Obſervarion of the Vulgar, ſeems to be builr on 
that Solid Maxim, that The true Signification or 
Senſe of the Words is to be taken from rhe Common 
Uſage of them. If Mr. Locke pleaſes (as I think he 
will not) to coin Another 14ea of it, and call ir 
Time, he may if he pleaſes ; bur it will nor be the 
Notion of 7;me which Men have had hitherto ; 
nor will his ze» Notian fſute with the Senfe of 
Aankind; nor is it poſſible the Signihcation he 
impoſcs upon that Word can ever obtain Accep- 
ration in the World, unleſs ſome Supreme Ay- 
thority, which commands all the World, ſhould 
enJoin, under great Penalties, that ſuch a Word 
be taken in thar zew Scnſe, and no other ; and 
even that will never be ; for all Mankind will ne- 
ver be under any ſuch Authority. 

2. I deny that Daration ought to be call'd Suc- 
Duration 5 rs Ce//ion, unleſs reſtrain'd ro Corpo- 
” Succeſſion , tu: real Duration, which 1s the /ea#t 
rather oppeſ:107t. worthy that Name. For to en- 
dure 
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dure is tO be, which has Steadineſs and Permanency 
in its Notion ; whereas Succeſſion 1s ellentially 
Change, and ſo rather oppoſit to Duration or Being. 
Nor 1s any thing faid to Endure becaule it ſucceeds, 
but becauſe ir zs all the while other.things ſucceed ; 
or rather, while it ſelf undergoes ſome Accidental 
Change. Whence our Being is not Commenſurate 
to Succellion as it is Being, but as it is Changeable 
one way or other ; which Changes being accom- 
pany'd with AMorion, muſt conſequently be Swucceſ< 
ſroeas it is. Angels and Pure Spirits have Dura- 
ticn, tho” they are Unchangeable, and therefore Un- 
ſucceſſive ; having no Parts or Vicitlitudes in their 
Natures or Operations, as Material and Quantita- 
tive Things, or Bodies, have. Moreover, the No- 
tion of meer Being is Indjviſible, Whereas the No- 
tion of Suceeſſion is eſlentially Diviſible ; whence 
they can have no Commenſuration ro one ano- 
ther. For which Reaſon, before ( as we appre- 
hend it ) Motion or Succethon beg, or after it 
is ended, the things atford us no Ground to con- 
ceive any thing like before or after, but enly one 
Ever-ſtanding or Unchangeable and Indiviſible In- 
ſtant ; which better exprelles our Erernity, or con- 
ftantly being ever, than any Correſpondence to 
Succeſſion or Motion Can ; whoſe Natures are Finite 
in Duration, and ſo can never reach In#nire Dura- 
tion, or that ever-conſtant Being call 'd Eternity. 
3. I deny abſolutely, That the Notion of Sac- 
ceſſ;on ought to be raken from the ay; ,, 2... pg 
Train 'of Ideas running in Our radex to ſay, the 
Heads, but from the Things in Notion of Succel. 
Narure ; and Mr.Locke, (Chap.s.) fon or Diration 
"_— "I is to be taken from 
makes Motion, which 1s the fame 7,1.7.,.,Tdeas 
with Succeſſion, one of his Simple jr wy Head. | 
| Ideas 
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Lleas which comes into the Mind by divers Senſe; 
from Outward Objets. Which how to reconcile 
with his Do&rine here, I am at a Loſs: NorcanlT . 
ſee why theRowling of a Cart-wheel in the Streer, 
or the Flying of a Bird in the Air, ſhould not 
more naturally and more ſolidly give us the 1Jea 
of Succeſſion, than out obſerving the Gliding of 
Ideas in our Fancy, or Mind. | 
4. I deny that his Argument, drawn from our 
not perceiviug Duration when 
Orr not Perteiving we ſleep, does conclude that this 
Duration when we  Sycceſhve Train of Ideas gives us, 
Sleep mo Argue ; . 47} ih; 
mens f-22, or zs the Notion of our Duration. 
For, none can think he endures 
ot, Whether he perceives it Or NO; or that our 
Duration ceaſes, or 1s interrupted, tho' he thinks 
»or Of it ; or that its being longer or ſhorter depends 
on our having Attention to thoſe Ideas, but on its 
Correſpondence to more or leſs of the Sun's Mo- 
tton : Nor, had we endur'd more or leſs, or been 
4 Jor more or leſs 0/4, whether we had wak'd or 
{lept all our Life-rtime. Nor, is this pecul;ar to the 
1dea of Duration, that we have no Perception of 
it in our Sleep ; but common to Extenſion, and all 
other Modes whatever ; which, nevertheleſs, are, 
or continue # being, after their manner, whether 
we perceive them or nor. Wherefore his Notion 
of Duration taken from our Co-exiſtence to ſuch 
a Train of Ideas, is ill-grounded, as not having 
any the leaſt Foundation in Solid Nature, bur in 
Witty Fancy. 
5. I deny alſo, that the Idea or Notion of Szc- 
ceſſion Comes by Reflexion on our 
This Tret is a» Train of Ideas: Becauſe Experience 
gainftExperience, tells us it comes naturally by 2 
PizcR 
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* Dire Impreſſion from Outward ObjeRts, which 


we ſee move or ſucceed. 

6. I deny abfolutely, that, tho' all thar's ſaid be 
wav'd, a Train of our Ideas Can ei- 
ther be a proper Cauſe of the Notion And againft the 
of Succciion, or repreſent it : For eo Things, 

- er Hey OT and of Reſems 

Succethon or Motion has, {of it þjances:0. 
ſelf, no diſtinguiſhable, much leſs 
A&ually diſtin} Parts, any more than Permanent 
Quantity, or Extenſion has any Nicks or Notches 
co butt, bound, determin or diſtinguiſh it here 
and there ; but they both proceed in one Even, 
Contus'd and Undiftinguiſhable Tenour ; where- 
as inthe Train of Ideas, each Idea is attually Di- 
ffintt from the other. Whence the Notion of ſuch 
a Succethon ought to be One continued Idea, of 
the Idca of a Contimuance, Or elſe it reſembles nor 
the Thing as it is in Nature; nor conſequently, 
is it a Similirude or 1dea of the Thing, or outward 
Object; thar is, 'tis no 7dea art all, nor ſo much 
as a good Phantaſm ; much les is it a Netion, or 
the Thing /o in the Underſtanding, as it is out of 
it. Whence I muſt utterly deny what he ſays 
here, $. 6. that dotion produces in the Mind an 
Idea of Succeſſion, any otherwile, than as it produces 
there a continued train of Diſt inguiſhable Ideas. For, 
Diſtinfticn can never repreſent that which is 
eflentially Idiſtin&,as Succcilion is: Or,ift he means 
the Interval's between the Appearances of one 
Idea, and another are Indiſtinct and Confuſed, is 
will be ask't by what 14ea this Indiftin&t Interval 
3s made known to us ; and why the ſame Idea may 
nor as Connaturally be imprinted by the oric of 
Bodics in Nature; the Succcllion of which our 
Eyes, Ears, and Touch, do icſtify ? 
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7. I muſt deny too that Duration ( as he takes 
it ) and Succeſſion Cannot one of 

One Motion, if them be a Meaſure to the other. 
m__ _ _ For, all that can be conceiv'd of 
5zuſt be a Meaſure EE Notion of Duration ( beſides 
zo another. Being ) fitting it to be a Meaſure, 
is ſome Deſigned Parr of Motion 

or Szcceſſien : And, when two things move, that 
which moves more regularly ( provided it be evj- 
dently knowable, and 1ts Quantity ſome way or 
other Determin'd ) is in all points fitted to be the 
Meaſure of the others Motion. Nor 1s it more 
difficult ro mealure the /eſs Regular Motion by the 
More Regular one, if the other requitites be not 
wanting, than 'tis to meaſure rhe Extended 
Quantity of a Permanent Body, v. g. a Yard of 
Cloth ( which as found in the Picce 1s Undeter- 
min'd) by a yard-wand, whoſe Quantity is Stated 
and determin'd, For Example, when I write or 
walk an hour, the Motion of Sand in an Hour- 
glaſs, which is more known and Determinate, mea- 
fares the Motions of my Pen or Legs, whole Suc- 
ceilive Quantity or Motion 1s /e/s certainly known 
or Dererminate than the other is. And, as that 
Determinate Motion meaſures the other, ſo the 
Motion of the Sun, which is &zowable to all man- 
Lind ( which the Glaſs was not ) and, to their 
apprehenſion, Regnlzr, brought to Proportionate 
and Determinate parts by kclp of our Under- 
ſtanding, is apt to meaſwre all our Motions what- 
ever ; which Meaſure we call Time, as I think, 
Mr. L. grants. Whence I deny that 7:me is mea- 
ſur'd by the Motion of the Sun ( as Mr. L. objects, 
and juſtly orders at) for it is that very Motion, 
fitted, as is now ſaid, ro be a Common Meaſure 
[00 
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to all others. He mentions many other Signes 
or Marks of Periods ſuppoſcd Equidiſtant, as the 
Returning of Birds ar ſuch Seafors, the Ripen- 
ing of- Fruit, or Fire lighted up at the [:me diſtonce 
of Time, increaft in Heat, &c. but what muſt mea- 
ſure the diftance berween thoſe Periods 2 Or, 
what's this to our Time as it is now. St. Auſtin Was 
puzzlcd to know, whether, if Reta foul; moveretnr, 
and all things eli- ſtood ſtill, there would in that 
Cafe bu Time or 19. Burt all theſe Extravagant Sup- 
poſitions are frivolous. Mankind takes their Noti- 
ons from things as they are, and as they work upon 
their Sexes; which, in our caſc,is the Regular and 
Known Motion of the Su»; and they take the No- 
tions of its parts, from the Detignation, Divitiort 
and Multiplication, made by our Underſtanding ; 
and not from wild Suppoſitions, which neither 
come home to the Point, nor ze, ever were, Or ſhall 
be ; nor are, Or could be fo Regular and Knowable 
to all Mankind, as this Motion of the Sun is. 

8. I muſt abſolutely deny, and moreover think 
It a moſt Extraordinary poſition, 
to affirm that we muſt nor judge Z7here is no ſhew of 
that the Periods of Duration are Reaſon that the 
equal, by the Motion of the Sun, nx 17 Fong 
bur by the Train of Ideas that gation can poſ- 
paſſed in Men's minds in the in- fibly be raken 
rervals ; which, I conceive, is the #9 ths Train 
Senſe of his FS. 21. and F$. 12. and of our Ideas. 
of th: 'Tenour of his Diſcourſe. 
in divers places. For, firſt, how does it appcar 
that the Motion of the Train of thoſe Idess 1s it 
{clf Equal, or near Equal, in any one or the ſame 
Man at all times ; withour which we cannot know 
by their Equal ſucceſſion that the Periods which 
: N they 
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they are to meaſwre are Equal, When a Man is 
in 2 /fupid Humour, his Thoughts play very /irtle 
and //c»:1y ; when he is found a-ſleep, not ar all ; 
when Awake and Brisk, or agitated by ſome great 
Pailion, they move very ſiftly; when ſedate and 
compos'd, moxe moderately ; fo that 'tis impollible 
ro fix the ſucceſſion of thoſe Ideas in any Rega- 
laritzy, Next, how can we know that thoſe Ideas 
move regr/arly, and not rather very ditterently, 
in diverſe Men 2 Contemplarive, Melancholy and 
Dull Men uſe to fix their Mind long «por ore 
Thought ; and, conſequently, upon ene Objett of 
their Thought, or one Idea: Whereas thoſe who 
arc endow'd with Gayity of 7Fir, ( which is de- 
find Cer motrs Intelledis ) and thoſe who are 
policſt with Phrenzy or Madneſs have their Ideas 
tuccecding one another very Swiftly : When we 
Judge, we fix our thought ; when we Invent, we 
mutter up whole Armies of them on a Sudden. 31y, 
L<t any Man conſult his own Interiour, ard ex- 
amin With the moſt exact Reflexion, whether his 
Ideas have mov'd Swiftly, or Slowly, the JIaft 
hour, he will find himſclf art a loſs to give any 
good account of them ; much more to aflure him- 
{c{f, or aſcert:in others that they moved regularly: 
Wherefore the Train of Ideas ( and the ſame may 
be {aid of his other Imaginary Meaſures, $. 19. ) 
are quite deſtirure of that Chief Property of a 
fiſeaſure, vIg. that it ſelf be Regular ; and, if 1t Con- 
ccerns all Mankind, moſt Netorions to all who need 
it. For want of which, and for the Reaſons late- 
ly given, perhaps no two Men in the World 
could agree, or come to a right Underftanding 


with one another, about the 7:we of their Actions, ,, 


which would put all the World in Confuſion 
about 


' 
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about their Common affairs. Laſtly, Mr. Z. af. 
ſignes no Reaſon to evince the Regular ſucceſſion 
of his Ideas in his $S. 9. which ſeems the proper 
place to afſert that Principal Point upon which 
all his Diſcourſe depends ; and he only fays, 
that he gueſſes that the Appearance of the Ideas va- 
ry not very much in a waking Man ; and that they 
ſeem to have certain Bounds in their Quickneſs and 
Slowneſs. And the Reaſon he gives afterwards, 
S. 10. for this ( as he calls it ) odd conjeclure, is 
eaſy to be folv'd by our Principles : For, there 
is no doubt bur that ſome ſhort time muſt be 
allow'd for the coming of Impreiſions from 
without, for the ferrying them over the Med:- 
um, and the Re-exCiting them in the Fancy, by 
which Notions are bred in our Mind ; which a 
very quick Motion of the Ourward Object may 
prevent, as in a Brand whiri'd round, &c. and 
there muſt be alſo ſome Marks to make us ob- 
ſerve too ſlow Motions ; Yet, between thoſe two 
Extremes, there are ſo many Degrecs, 2nd ſuch 
Variety intervene, that the Succeliiion of thoſe 
Ideas may nevertheleſs be very Uneven and Irre- 
gular. Rather, I may with better Reaſon, af- 
firm that it is impoſſible it ſhould be any way 
Regular at all; ſince their Succeſſion depends on 
the Fancy ( the moſt Irregular and Unconitant 
Faculry we have ) applying the Material 1:25 or 
Phantaſms a-new to the Seat of Knowledge ; 
which Application thouſands of Cauſes may re- 
zard, or accelerate. His ObjeCtions againſt the Re- 
gularity of the Sun's Motion not being Mathe- 
matically ſuch, is of no force. *Tis ſuthcient 
thar it be ſo Regular as ſerves our uſe to mea- 


ſure, and adjuſt our Actions by it; and the 
N 2 fame 
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ſame may be ObjeRed againſt one meaſuring 
Cloth by a Yard-wand, whoſe length is never 
Mathemarically Exact. 
9. Wherefore, Notwithſtanding the reſpect I 
have for Mr. L. 1 cannot but think 
yon _ hi = That ſuch quivering Grounds as 
7 LL © theſecan never ſupport his moſt 
unaccountable Opinion, $. 12. 
that The Conſtant and Regular Succeſſion of Ideas 
in a Waking Man, are, as it were, the Mecſure and 
Standard of all other Succeſſions. His own good 
Judgment ſaw well the weakneſs of his grounds; 
wherefore his clear Sincerity, and uſual Mo- 
deſty would not ſuffer him to deliver aſſertively, 
and aſſuredly, what he ſaw was Uncertain ; and 
therefore he propos'd it rather as a Paradox, or 
( he calls it ) an odd Conjefture, than maintain'd it 
as a Poſition ; however, the Conception being ſo 
New, he was tempted not to pretermit it wholly : 
In doing which roo, I believe, he not ſo much 
gratify'd himſelf, as the Humor of moſt late Phi- 
loſophers ; who are far more addicted to value 
what's Qzaint than what's Solid. 
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REFLEXION Ninth, 


ON 


The Fifteenth CHAPTER, Of Du- 
ration and Expanſun confider d together. 


I. I Have already ſaid enough of Imaginary Space, 
Imaginary Time, and of the true Notion of 
Eternity. Philoſophers muſt ſpeak 
of Things as they are, if they mean 1maginaryTime bes 
to ſpeak Truth ; and, therefore, fore 1h: World, 5 
: : . meer IWuſion of 
the applying our Idea of Duration, pancy. 
which is a Mode of Erns, to Ima- 
ginary Time before the Creation, when as yet there 
was no ſuch Ens as was Capable of ſuch a Mode, 
is evidently againſt the Firſt Principles of our Un- 
derſtanding ; and the ſame Illuſion of Fancy thar 
induced Mr. I. to put Space ( which is a Mode of 
that Ers called Body, and neither has, or ever had 
any Being bur zrs, nor Power to beget any 14a 
at all in the Mind, but by being 1: ) beyond the 
World, that is, beyond the Univerfality of Things ; 
where there can only be pure Nothing. When we 
relinquiſh. the Things on which only Truths are 
grounded, all the Ideas we purſue and ſubſtitute 
in their Rooms muſt necellarily be meer Fanctes, 
and inevitably plunge us into Contradictions and 
Abſurdities. Wherefore, I have no Occation to 
make any further Reflexions upon the Grounds of 
chis preſent Diſcourſe, the Foundation of it being, 
| N 3 ] hope, 
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I hope, overthrown in my Preliminaries, and di- 
vers other places ; yet, upon his Manner of | his 
Carrying ir on, I muſt a little Refleet. As, 
2. Firſt, That they who endeavour to intro- 
duce Opinions Inconfiſtent with 
They who advance Our Natural Notions, muſt | be 
T:ucts againſ{Na= forced to Change the Common 
ure, wif alter. Gonification of Words, Icit they 
the Meanings of ©. : , : 
boſs Wirds thgzs Crols them in their Diſcourſes, 
expreſs our Natu= and in the Explication of rheir 
ral Notious. Tenet. ence (as I have noted 
above) Mir. L. alter'd the Signi- 
fication of theWord | So/idity,] ro make way for an 
U»/0l.d Being, or an Empty Space, as alto, the mean- 
ing of thcWord[Extrernſin, which he would confine 
to Zaterial Beings ; and choſe to make uſe of the 
Word | Space, ] becauſe it ſeem'd 11s ro conno- 
tate the Notion of Body, than Extenſion did. And, 
here, ke rather chuſes tro make uſe of the Word 
[ Expanſion, | as if it were better, that is, Differenz 
trom Exton. The Word is proper enough, 
for which 1 do not much blame kim: Only, I 
mutt athrm, that no Wit, nor cven Fancy of Man, 
can Conceive or imagine any thing, exiſting any 
where but in the Imaginaticn, ( or, even ſcarcely 
there, ) to be Expanded, bat it muſt alſo be really 
Extended ; nor to be Extended, but it muſt be Di-. 
vi/l!.; and, therefore, its Parts Separable by the 
intervening Body, ( which he denics of his axe) 
unleſs we put them to be inſup*rably ard, S0- 
lid, or Infractil, as Epicerzs did his Atoms; or 
that, if they be thus Extended, and yer the Parts 
of he Inane do not ſep. rate, and give way tO a 
nev'-come Body, there muſt not inevitably fol- 
low a Penctration of Extended Parts ; that is, thoſe | 
Parts + 
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Parts that muſt be 2yithour one another, muſt be at 
the ſame time within one another ; Which 1s a di- 
ret Contradiction. 

3. Secondly, I cannot but ſpecially remark, to 
what incredible Extravagancies 
Fancy, if not check'd by Reaſon, God's Dnmonſity 
tranſports Men, tho' otherwife 7 Commenſu- 
of the greatcſt Parts ; even 1o far _ aa 4 
as to Conceit thar God's Immenſity Spaces 
conſiſts in a kind of Quantitative 
Difuſicn of his Eſſence, or in the Commenſuration 
of it to an Infinite Expanſion. For, what elſe can 
his Argument here, $. 2. for his Infinitely Ex- 
panded I1nane mean, couch'd in theſe Words, [Un- 
leſs he (wiz. the Denier of ſuch a Vacuity ) will 
confine God within the Limits of Matter.| What, I 
ſay, can this mean, but thar he apprehends God's 
Unrconfin d Or Infinite Being, would be Confin'd, Fi- 
nite, and conſequently Lo#, unleſs there were an 
Infinite Quantity of Imaginary Space an{werable 
to it in Extent or Expanſion. A Conceit Cer- 
rainly moſt, unworthy the Divinity, whoſe Et- 
ſence was equally Immenſe cre any Creatures were 
made: Nor can any of his Eflential Attributes be 
taken in order to them ; for, this would give his 
Eſſence ſome kind of Dependence on his Creatures. 
This is ſomething like (but much worſe than) rhe 
Opinion of thoſe Ancients, who thought God ro 
be the Sou! af the World. 


| Penituſque infuſa per Arts 


Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpare miſcet. 


Which Whimſy making God a kind: of Comprar! 
wih Matter, is long tice exploded our of the 
N 4 Schoals 


make Water, they ſhall drown all the World ; 
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Schools by the ſolid Principles of Chriſtian Faiths 
G9d is not in his Creatures by any Co-exrenſion 
t>them, or any other way than by giving them 
Being ; and his Immenſity, which is Effential to 
him, contfiſts in this, that, did an Infinity of Crea- 
rures exiſt, he would be Intrinſecally, and of bim- 


ſelf, able ro give, or rather, actually giving Being 


ro them all. Or elfe, | Exiftence] being the leaft 
Improper Notion we can attribute to God, he 
15 faid to be Immerſe, becauſe his Exiſtence is 1;- 

mited, Or Infinite. 
4. Thirdly, 1 mach- wonder what thoſe Words 
ſhould -mean, | And he, T think, 


We can have wm wyery much magnifies to himſelf the 


_— rb” Capacity of his own Underſtanding, 
cy only. | ho perſuades himſelf that he can 


extend his Thoughts farther than 
God exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he ws not. 
For, Firſt, I deny any Underſtanding CAN Conceive 
or have any Netion of a Vacuum, tho' he may 
have a Funcy of it; the Notion being the Thing 
it ſelf in our Underſtanding, imprinted - by Out- 
ward Objects, by means of the Senſes ; where- 
as, his Inane never made, nor can make any Im- 
pretſion upon the Senfes at all. Next, For the 
lame reafon, I deny- our Theughts are extended to 
Imaginary 'Space, if by' Thoughts he- means No- 
tions, Or Fudgments built on them. Laſtly, I ſee 
not why our F.ncy may-not extend it felf far- 
ther than God Ex-/?s ; that is, ( as is lately ex- 
plicated, ) g:w.s Being to Creatures ; 'as well as 
Fancy Can extend it elf farther than God's Om- 
nipotency Can act. Splenetick er Maniacal Men 
can fancy they are made of Glaſs ; that; if they 


that, 
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that, tho' ſtanding on the Ground, they' touch 
the Moon ; thar their Noſe, tho' but an Inch 
and an halt long, touches and feels the oppotite> 
Wall, tho” perhaps a Furlong diſtant : The Qua- 
ker fancy'd he was a Grain of Wheat; and, 
when any Pidgeons flew over: his Head; : fell 
down in a marvellous Frighr, leſt they ſhould 
peck him up, and fly away with him, ec: 
Now, none of theſe are a. poihible:Obje&t'.of the 
Divine Omnipotence, which is employ'® inma- 
king Things, which are the Ground of Truth ; 
and not in making Nethings, or 'undoing the 
Natures of Things, ( as Fancy does, ) :and fo 
laying a Ground for Falſhood and Contradi- 
ction. | 

5. Fourthly, T remark, that the Texts of Holy 
Writ, which ſpeak humano more, |. 
or in Accommodation to. Our Scripture-Texts tha 
low Fancies and Conceptions, w9/.ſort of 4r- 
are the wort fort of Arguments | Aofophevs fe F £ fr 
imaginable, and moſt unfit to be '. ;j;y ''.be mop 
alledg'd for ſuch by a Philoſo- Plain, and Lite» 
pher ; being apt to lead us into 74/ ont. 
a Thouſand Enormous ' Errours. YK15 Hts 
For, if they be raken in 4a LZ:teral Rigour, ( as 
Philoſophical Arguments ought, ) they: would 
make Gad no betrer rhan. his poor Changeable 
Crearures.. They would make him, at every 
rurn, Angry, Sorry, Repentant, Subject. to all, 
or moſt Pajſions ; Moving from this place to that ; 
and liable to Innumerable Impcrtections. Al 
which are oppoſite to the Unchangeabk Nature 
of the Divinity ; and therefore ought to be re- 
mov'd from him, as far as our Thoughts can di- 
ſtance them, 
6. The 
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6. The Divine nature isEffentially AFual Being ; 
and he goes below his Soveraign 
Only Self. Exiſt- Excellency who conceives any 
ence, ard, w9a* thing of it by any other No- 
flows fromthat Now _. | 6 
F.1.: Peculiar to [10N> Or Speaks of it by any word 
GOD.” that 1s in the leaſt Potential, or 
comes not up to Atual and Eſſen- 
tial Exiſtence. All his Attributes, as Metaphylicks 
demonſtrate, do flow or follow from that infinit 
Source of all Perfection, Self-Exiſtence ; or rather, 
are nothing bur 1: diverſly conceived by us ; and, 
therefore, cannot, according to Literal Truth, be 
any other way rightly explicated but by Being. 
Much more then are all the Modes of Ens, founded 
in Creatures, eſpecially thoſe b=longing to the ba- 
ſeſt of all other Entities, Corporeal Things, ( ſuch 
as are Diffuſion, or Commenſuration to Space or 
Quantity.) 'moſt highly Derogatory to that moſt 
Simple and All-comprehending Mind, which emi- 
nently and actually contains them all, and con- 
centers in its ſelf all Poſſible Being. Creatures are no 
more but [Rags of Being, torn into thin Formalities ;} 
Whereas the Divinity 1s the Inexhaufted Source of 
Exiſtence or Being it ſelf in the moſt Full, Com- 
pleat, and Intire Latitude its vaſt Notion can bear. 
7. I ſhould think my ſelf very happy, if I could 
- _- Corre& this Influence of Farxcy 
Ow Natural No- gyer Men's Thoughts, when they 
tions <fy's IE. ſpeak of Spiritual Natures, with- 
cy to explicate Out making long Excurſions into 
GOD's 4tri- Metaphylicks ; and, perhaps, this 
_ by reſpe 9 yin Diſcourſe may help much 
orporeal' ' Ng- | EE 36.4 ; 
ten 4: ©, Ttowardsit; it being ferch'd from 
\._ -._... our moſt Natural Notions, and 
known to us (as it were) by a kind of. Experi- 
ENCE 
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ence. Letus take thenany Spiritual Mode or Ac- 
cident, a Virtue for Example, and let it be that 
of Temperance ; Which done, let us ask our Naru- 
ral Thoughts, how Long, Broad, or Thick that 
Virtue is ? Is it as Jittle as a Barly-corn, or as big 
as a Houſe? Is ir a Yard in Length, or but an 
Inch ? Is it as Thick as a Wall, or as Thin as a 
Wafer ? &c. And, Honeſt Nature would anſwer 
for us, that 'tis N:»/c:ſe to ask ſuch a Queſtion 
its nature being perfectly of another kind, and 
utterly diſagreeable to any of theſe Accidents. A- 
gain, Let us ask what Colour or Figure it 1s of ? Is 
it Ble, Green, or Yellow ? Is it Round, Four-{quare, 
or Triangular? Is 1t Rare or Denſe, Hot, Cold, Moi#t, 
or Dry ? And we ſhall diſcover that the Asker, if 
ſerious, would be look'd upon by all Mankind 
as a Fool or a Mad-man ; ſuch Qualities as theſe 
being as much Diſparate from the Subject wearc 
Enquiring about, as Knowledge is to a Beetle, or 
Science to a Muſhrom. And yet, it would nor 
be wonder'd at, that ſuch Queſtions as theſe ſhould 
be ask'd of any Body whatever. And what does 
this amount to, bur that Nature aflures us, by 
her free and ſober Acknowledgment of it, that 
this Spiritual Mode, call'd Virtue or Temperance, 
is quite dittcrent from the whole Nature of Body, 
and from any Corporeal! Thing that by our Senſes 
ever enter'd into our Fancy. Since then this Spi- 
ritual Mode or Accident has nothing at all to do 
with Body or its Modes, it is clearly cvinced by the 
Ingenuous Confeſſion of Unprequdiced Nature, 
chat the Subje# of it, which we call a Spirir, is ſo 
vaſtly removed from all we can ſay of Body (Leing 
only excepted ) that 'tis perfect Nonſenle to at- 
iribute any thing to it which we find in Corporeal 

| Natures. 
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Natures. Since then we can truly ſay of Corp- 
real Natures, that they are Long, Short, Diffus'd, 
Extended, Commenſurate to one another intheir 
Bulk, Motion, Duration, ec. we muſt be for- 
ced to deny all thoſe of Spirits ; and to Judge that 
they have nothing to do with any of theſe, nor 
can bear the having ſuch. Modes apply'd to them, 
or ſaid of them, under Penalty of forfeiting our 
plaineſt Reaſon, and contradicting Common Senſfs. 
And, if it be ſuch an Abſurdity ro apply them to 
Created Spirits, how much more zbſurd muſt ir be 
ro explicare God's Eternity, Infinity, or Immen- 
ſity by ſuch groſs Reſemblances, or an Imaginary 
Order to the Short and Flecting Natures of Cor- 
poreal Creatures ? 

8. Latly, to ſum up all, I deny that the No- 
110n of Motion is taken from the continu'd 7razr 
of Diſt inguiſhable Ideas ; and I affirm that it is Im- 
printed by the Obje&t 3rhorr me, and 15 one COn- 
tinually fucceſſive and undiſtinguiſh'd Mode there 
as it is in the Thing. I deny too,thart Duration1is Mo- 
tion or Succeſſion, but only Being ; tho' our Being (it 
baing Unconſtant and Flecting) is accompany'd 
with Succeſſion, and ſubject to Motion and Time ; 
and commenſurate to them, only (not as 'tis Being, 
but) as 'tis Fleeting, or perpetually Changing ſome 
way or other. I deny it alſo, as the moſt prodigious 
EFnormity a Rational Soul could be liable to, thro' 
its giving; up the Reins of Reaſoz towild Fancy, to 
fay, that our Meaſure of Time is applicable to Du- 
ration before Time. For Mr. Locke makes Duration 
inconceivable without Szcce//ton, and rhere could 
be no Succeſſion before the World, when there was 
only one Unchangeable God, in whom is no Sha- 
dow of Viciſſitude or Succeſſion, Daes not the p_ 

C 
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eſt Senſe tell us, chat we cannot apply one thing to 
* another, but there muſt be Oze and Another ; and 
where's that Other Duration or Succeſſion be- 
| fore Time, Or before the World, Whenas "tis con- 
' feſs'd there was none. Can any Man apply a 
Mode of Thing to Nothing, which yer muſt be 
avowed by this Author ; for before the /irld there 
was nothing hurt God; to whom it could not be 
apply'd, and nczcfre there was nothing for 
Mr. L. to applv it co. But this js parallel ro that 
ſeducing Fancy that inveigled his Reaſon to hold a 
Vacuum ; he took the Notion of Space from Bo- 
dy, and then apply'd it to what was neither Spirit 
nor Body, but meer Nothing ; and, here, he took 
his Notion of Duration, or Succeſſion from Bodies 
moving ; and when he has done, he would app! 

it to what's nor Body ( nor Spirit neither ) nor 

| Motion, nor like it, but contrary to it; that 1s, 
| he would apply it to mecr Nothing. I defire he 
would pleaſe ro conſider, that the Thing to hich 
Another is Apply d mult exift as well as that which 

z Apply'd to it ; and this antecedently to his Appli- 
cation of one to the other. Wherefore borh Space 

and Duration being both Modes or Accidents, he 

muſt fir prove, there is ſomething beyond the 
World to which he can app/y the Mode of Space ; 

or ſomething before the World, to which he can ap- 

ply the Mode of Succeſſive Duration, Or it is perfect 
Nonſenſe even to :a/k of Applying oze to the other. 

Bur this he has not done, and his way of attem- 
pting to do it ſeems to be this; firſt, he fancies he 

can apply thoſe Modes to ſomething there, and 

then ; and thence concludes, there mutt be Things 
there to which they may be apply'd ; as it his 
Fancy could createEntitics at Pleaſure, or to _— 
| er 
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her Humonr. Nor matters it that we can apply 
ftated Meaſures of Duration, and thence imagin Du- 
ration where nothing does really endure or exi#t, or 
by this means imagin to morrow, next Terr, or ſeven 
Years hence 5 for we Cannot apply them by Our 
Reaſon, bur only upon Suppoſition that they zl 
exi#f,and then there will be alſo ſome Thing or Sub- 
jectſuppoſed fir for them to be appiy'd to; whereas 
an imaginary SpaCe beyond the World, Or imaginary 
Time or Succeſſion before or after the World, nei- 
ther zs ow, nor can there ever be any pollible Sub- 
Jett ro which they can be Apply'd ; and fo the Ap- 
plication of them can bear no manner of Senſe. I 
muſt confeſs the word [im2gir] which Mr. L. uſes, 
cap. 14. $32. is very fit for his purpoſe, and gives 
the greateſt Semblance of Truth to his Diſcourſe. 
But, by his Leave, our Imagination Cannot create 
Entities, nor make Things, to which he 1s to apply 
his Ideas, to exi## when they do not, nor ever will 
exiff ; and, unleſs it can do this, his Application is 
no Application ; for to apply a Thing, or Mode of 
Thing,to Nothing,is no Application at all. Both Space 
and Succeiſive Duration are Modes Proper to Body, 
whence only we had them ; and, a ode withour 
the Thing of which 'tis a Mode (Modes having no 
Entity of their own) is a meer Nothing. Let him 
prove then frf, that there are beyond or before the 
World any Thing to which they can be apply'd ; 
otherwiſe he will be convinced ro ground all his 
DPiſcourie on this Principle, [Whatever we can ima- 
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gin,z. | Which Maxim being utterly deny'd, he / 
muſt make it Evident by Proot. Which if he does, | 
it will do his Book more Service, than any Prin- : 
ciples taken from all the Sciences in the World ; ' 


for all theſe are as much oppolite to Him, as he is | 
tO Them, | R E- 
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REFLEXION Tenth, 
ON 
The 16th and 17th CHAPTERS. 


1. Þ have little ro except againſt his 16th Chap- 
ter, of Number. Nothing, certainly, could 
have been deliver'd more folid- 
ly, or more ingeniouſly. I only Endleſs Addition of 
reflect on the laſt Words in it ; — SB 
viz. That the Endleſs Addition of Notion of Tofini- 
Numbers, ſo apparent to the ty. 
Mind, that, I think, which gives 
21s the cleareſt and moſt Diſtin&t Idea of Infinity. 
For, fince it is granted that all we do atually con- 
ceive, how much ſoever it be, is Finite; and all 
our Ideas are of what we do a&ually conceive; I 
cannot comprehend how that which is Finite can 
give us the Idea of Infinite. It may be ſaid, that 
our Reflecting that we can ſtill add more Endleſly, 
is that which gives us the Notion of Infinity. 1 
reply, that, were this Addition of Numbers ta- 
ken from the Obes 1ide, fo that we ſaw thar by 
ſuch an Addition, Number might at length arrive 
to be truly or a&ually Infinite ; then, indeed, thar 


"Object ( viz. Number ) thus confider'd, or reflect- 


ed 0n, might beget in us the 7Jea or Notion of 
Infinite : at, tis taken only from our fide, who 
are the Adders, or Multipliers ; and ſo, means 
only that ye can never Come to take ſo much of it, 
but »ore may by zs- be ſtill raken ; whence, ſince 
all we can poſſibly rake of it (our Term of _ 
anc 
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and conſequently, our Additions being ftinted 
and Limited) muſt ſtill be Finite ; this may, in- 
deed, furniſh us with an 1dea or Notion of a ve- 
7y great Number, and by ws Incomputable ; which 
notwithſtanding, for any thing we can thence 
gather, may be of ir felf Finite, tho' our Addi- 
tions can never de fa&o reach its by-us-Innumc- 


. rable Total. Now, how a Finite Number, a #- 


»ire Number of Times repeated, tho” we Call-d in 
Algebraical Multiplication to our Atliſtarice, can 
give us the Notion of Infinite, which is contradi- 
tory to it, ſurpaſſes all Imagination. And, in- 
ſtead of ſhewing how it does ſo, Mr. Locke rclls 
us here, that we muſt Suppoſe an Inexauſtibl: Re- 
mainder beyond the Finite Idea, and that Infinity 
conſiſts in a Suppoſed Endleſs Progreſſion ; Which 1s, 
in a manner, to ſuppoſe or beg the whole Que- 
ſtion : For, if this Inexhauſtible Remainder be 
ſill 2&ually Finite, ( eſpecially, if held by us to be 
ſuch, ) it can never give us the Idea of Infinite 
Atually, which only is the zrue-Idea of Infinite ; 
a Potential Infinity, or a meer Power to be Infinite, 
rather ſignifying not to be Infmite ; for, nothing z, 
what it is only a Power to be, eſpecially ſuch a 
Power as is never Reducible to A&# : Wherefore, 
this Inexhauſtibie Remainder muſt be ſuppoſed more 
than Potentially, that is, Adually Infinite ; Which is 
the Thing in Queſtion. Or, if he ſays, this Re- 
mainder 1s only a Power to be ſtill greater, but is 
Impollible ever to be a&za!ly Infinite, then how 
can it ever, poſlibly, beget in us an 1dea of True 
or Aual Infinity ? 
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4. I have explicated above, by how plain and 
eafie a Method we come to have 
our Notion of Infinity; which is, How we come 79 
* by joining the Serlle of the Ad #2v? that Nitior, 
verb [ Noz | to that of | Fins:] + Prelim.4. $ 31 
And Mr. Locke, Ch. 17.$. 8. ſeems 32. 
to come over to my Thoughts ; | 
where he ſays, that rhe Idea of Infinity ſeems to be 
pretty Clear, when we conſider nething in it but the 
Negation of an End. Whereas, on the other t:de, 
he grants, that the Idea of an Infinite Space cr Du- 
ration 3s very Obſcure and Confuſed. Now, if the 
Clearneſs of an Idea be the greateſt Perfection ir 
can have, it follows, even from his own Conceſ- 
fion, rhar the Idea of Infinity ought rather to be 
taken from the Negation of Finiteneſs, than from 
this Confus'd Way of 4dding and Repeating more 
and more of Space or Duration. Add, that ( as 
was ſaid) this way can only give us the Idea of a 
Potential Infinity ; nor that neither well, unk is that 
Power to be Infinite could ever be reduc'd to 
AF, which is impotlible it ſhould : Now, the Ne- 
gation Of Finiteneſs fally reaches an A4&ual and 4b- 
ſolute Infinity ; and is applicable, and truly to be 
Predicated of God himiclf, and all his Intrinſe- 
cal Attributes, as Being, Duration, Power, Wiſ- 
dom, &c. without needing any Recourſe to tite 
tranſitory and limited Natures or Modes of Crea- 
tures to explicate it. Whereas, Mr. Locke's Idea 
of Infinite cannot be predicated of God, or his 
Attributes, at al/: Nor can we fay that God « Þ- 
finite, in hs Senſe of that Word ; in rcyard he 
ſays, that our Jdea of Infinity « ( as he thinks ) 
an Endleſs Growing Idea; For, the Infinity of 
Eod, and of all thac _ be conceiv'd to belong 
| 19 
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to him, is incapable of Grczyth, Degrees, or Addi- 
tions ; but is one Indiviſible Being, without any 
poilibility of our conceiving wore Or Jeſs in it, if 
Ve CONCcIve It as we ought. 
3. On the other ſide ; How facil and natural is 
my Way of our gaining an Idea 
And with what or Notion of Infinite? We lee 
Exje. moſt Things we converſe with to 
be Lizzited, or Fin.te ; wherefore, 
e Notion of the Thing as 'tzs ited, or (which 
35 the ſame) the Notion of Limitation or Ent, 1s 
houghts. Since 


<5 M 
SILK 


Very familiar and obvious to our ] 
then Fxperience teaches us that we Can very ca{i- 
ly join a Negation tO Finiteneſs or Ezd when-ever 
ve pleaic, as well as we can to any other Notion ; 
and, thence, have a kind of Complcx Notion of 
Tafnite, as well as we can of Immortal, Immente, 
Immarerial, Incorporeal, Indivifible, &>c. We 
have the Notion of Infnity given to our hands, 
without more ado ; or without perplexing our 
felves with matting uſe of thoſe lime Helps of 44- 
dn Or Repeating thc f{e [tinted Meaſures of Corpo- 
real Modcs or Accidents, whoſe very Natures (be- 
tides the 17n'te Number of Times we can only re- 
peat them ) do make them utterly incapable ever 
to reach A&ra!l, that 15, True Infinity. 
4. As for the Queition he introduces here, viz. 
Whether the 14ez of Infinite be 
The Notion of | In- Poſitive, Or Negative, Or includes 
finite ] is moſt {yrerhing of both ; my firm Opi- 
pertettly Polt= _.: , 
Loy nion is, That, however the Gra- 
martical way of cxpreiling that 
Conception ſeems ro be Negative, yer the Notion 
it {elf meant by that Word, is altogether Poſitive. 
My Reaſon is, becauſe the 14ea or Notion of Fins 
Or 
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* or Limit (in what kind ſoever it be) does formal- 


Iy fgnifie [ 0 farther in thar kind, ] which is per- 
fectly Negative : Wherefore, the Negation added 
to Finite, in the Word | Infinite, | quite taking off 
that Negative Senſe which did before belong to 
the Word | Finite, ] gives the Word | Infnire] a 
Senſe purely Poſitive. Again, we can have no 
Dire& Impreſſion from the Thing ; nor, conſe- 
quently, Direct Notion of | Infinite, | nor, conſe- 
quently, any Reflex Notion of it; for, all Reflex 
Notions have for their proper ObjcC&t, the Direct 
ones which are already in our Minds: Wherefore, 
if the Notion of | I-finicy | can be had any other 
way than by adding | Non | to [| Finite, | it muſt 
come from our Reaſon finding out by Diſconrſe, 
that there is a Firſt and Self-cxittent Being, whoſe 
Filence and Attributes are beyond all Limits, or 
actually Infinite. Whence follows, that, fince clear 
Reaſon demonſtrates, that all Created Entities, and 
conſequently, all the 17odes belonging to them, 
are Finite, and only God is Infite in his Eflence, 
and in all his Intrinſ-cal Artribures : And Reaſon 
alſo tells us, that all which is in God, (ro whom 
only the Notion of Infnire can betong, ) 1s molt 
highly Poſitive ; the ſame Reaſon reaches us to 
correct in our Thoughts the Grammartical Nega- 
tivenelſs of the Word | Infnite,| which can only be 
apply'd ro Him ; and ro look upon it, and eiteem 
It, as mo#t-perfectly Peſitive. 

5. I cannot paſs by, unrefleted on, a Paiſage, 
$. 16. in which Mr. Locke's Fan- y 
cy impoſes ſtrangely upon his CO , 2 
Reaſon : He ſays, that Nothing # yz: Succeſſion. 
more unconceivable to him, than 
Duration, without Succeſſion. What thinks he -= 

2 the 
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"A——_— the Duration of God, in * whom 
ames I. 17" is mo Viciſſitude, or Shadow of 
Change ; (which Text, I believe, no Man, art leaſt, 
no Chriſtian, bur holds to be Plain, and Literally 
True ; ) whereas, Sncceſſion is efſcntially RH 
Change? Let him pleale to refle&, that | To En- 
dure /o /ong, ] is nothing elſe but [ ro be ſo long ; } 
which done, by cutting off [ /o /ong ] in both 
thoſe Sayings, he will find, that [ To Endure, | is 
neither more, nor leſs, but ſimply {To be. ] 
Whence his Conceit is ſo far from being True, 
that Nothing more wrongs Duration, Or Being, 
than does Srcceſſion, or Meticn. And, therefore, 
our Duration here, which is Unſteady, Uncon- 
ſtant, and Tranſitory, is juſtly reputed to be the 
writ fort of Duration, or Being ; and the next 
to Noet-Being, Or Not-Enduring at all. Again, 
Common Senſe tells us, thar nothing moves 
meerly fer Metion's ſake ; and, therefore, thar all 
Motion is, to attain ſomething which is Netr- 
/leticn, but the End of it, that is, Reff. Where- 
fore, Eternal Re#f, or that Duration called Eter- 
nity, is the End of zl] the Motion of the 2whcle 
WWerid ; conformably to what the Holy Scripture, 
ſpcaking of the State of Eterni- 
* Apocal. cap. 1. ty, tclls us, that, * Tempres non erit 
ve. fs amplins J Time (nor, conſequent- 
ly, Succeſſion ) ſhall be no more. 

Vherefore, ſince, raking away Metion and Suc- 
e<//icn, tis impollible ro imagin any thing in Du- 
raticn, but Only Being ; and Eternity is an infi- 
nitely better Duration, or State of Being, than 
this Tranfitory one, which is Succeſlive ; it fol- 
lows, that Ercrnal Reft, in which we have all we 
can have, or ccald acquire by Motion, at _ is 
the 
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the only true Duration, and our Duration here 
only the way to it. So far is Duration from be- 
ing Uncenceivable 2without Succeſſion, if We. guide 
our Thoughts by Principles, and not by meer 

Fancy. | 


REEFLEXION Elrnth, 
O N 


The Ezghteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
CHAPTERS. 


[. T HE three next Chapters of Simple Modes, 
are very ſuitable to Mr. Locke's Doctrine 
delivered formerly, and almoſt 
all of them agreeable to Nature ; hr” __ 
particularly the 2oth,which gives go, 
us more genuin Definitions of the = 
ſeveral Pailions ; and more aptly, in my Judg- 
ment, expreſſes them than Mr. Hebbes has done ; 
tho' he is juſtly held to have a great Talent in dc- 
livering his Conceptions. But, I mult deny that 
the rerception Or Thought, made by Impreſſions 01 
the Budy, by Outward Objects, 1s to be called Ser- 
ſation. For if Thoughts be Senſations, then the 
Senſe can Think ; which being the proper Act of 
tae Aind, I believe none wili {:y if he reigdats 
O 3 chat 
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that our Soul is of a Spirirual Nature. Nor are 
the Modes of Zhinking at all proper to the Senſes. 
The Truth is, that Man having two Natures in 
one Suppoſetum, all tne Impreſhons upon him as 
he is an Animal, do alſo at the ſame time (I may 
{ay the fame Inſtant ) affect him alſo as he is Spi- 
ritual ; whence they are to be called Senſations, 
as they are recciv'd in that material Part called 
the Seat of Knowledge ; and the ſame Direct Im- 
prefſions, as they proceed farther, and affect his 
Soul, are call'd Notions, or Simple Apprehenſtons. 
Wherefore, as the two Natures in Man are Di- 
ſtin&t, and have their Diſtinct Properties and 
Mod:s ; ſo the IWWerls, that are to expreſs what's 
peculiar to cach of thoſe Natures, are ro be Di- 
ſtinguiſh'd ro9, and kept to their proper Signifi- 
Caiizn; which cannot be, if Thought, which is 
p<culiar to the Mind, be confounded with Senſa- 
ticn, which properly belongs to the Corporeal part. 
Bur I {aſpect rhe Printer may be here in the Fauilr, 
and not the Author; rhe Senſe in this place being 
ſomcthing imperfect. 
2. To the Queſtion propoſed, ( Cap. 19. $9.) 
Whether it be not probable, that 
Thinking 7s the Thinking is the Action, and not the 
—_— 071g or Eſſence of the Soul ? 1 anſwer, 
nce ef 7/2 ke? 
S:ul, That tis more than probable ; for 
'tis Demonſtrable, that 'tis only 
the {c/;c2, and nor the Efſene of it. For, in ſuch 
I» 2rores ©S Are potential, Or apt tO receive Impreſ- 
{:: ns f: -m other things, ( as the Soul is in this 
S'ate;) and therefore their Eſſence does not con- 
tin bcirg; Pure Acts (as Angels are,) Being muſt 
neccliarily be preſuppos'd to Operating ; efpeci- 
ally, when their firit Operation (as Thinking is 
[C8 
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ro the Soul) is a meer Pſion, caus'd by Impreſ- 
ſions from another thing ; which are thercfore 
purely Accidental to the Subject that receives 
chem. And I wonder Mr. Locke would even pro- 
poſe this as a Queſtion to be yer decided, or think 
it but Probable ; ſince he has formerly maintain'd 
aſſertively, That Men do not always think : For if it 
be not certain that Thinking z nt the Eſſence of 
the Sonl, it follows neceflarily, that Men mus? al- 
ways think ; ſince the Soul can never be without 
her Eſence, or what's Eſſential to her. 
3. His Polition, that Things are Good or Evil n- 
ly in refcrence to Pleaſure or Pain, 
however it may hap to be miſ- ar. L.”; Poſition, 
underſtood by fome well-mean- 752% Toings are 
ing Bigots, is a moſt ſolid Truth 3 3998 0 hvilor 
and is exceedingly uſcful ro ex- Pleafure o- Pain, 
plicate Chriftizn Principles, and #s True and Solid. 
to ſhew God's Wiſdom and 
Goodneis in governing Mankind Connaturally. 
He propofes to him Fulneſs of Foy, and Pleaſures 
for evermore ; and fuch as, being Spiritual and 
moſt Agrceable ro the Nature of the Soul, are 
Pure, Durable, and fil:zs the whole Capacity of 
its boundleſs Detire ; not Tranſitrcry, Acan, and 
Baſe ; which, tho' they cloy, never farisfic. 
Heaven would not be Heaven, it it were not in- 
tinitely Pleaſant and Delightful ; nor would Hell 
be Hell; if it were not Perl, And in calc that 
Explication of Epicurzs his Tenet, which 1s given 
it by ſome of his Followers, be truly 65:5, winch 
makes Man's Summun Benum Conhilt in Pleaſure at 
large, and chiefly in the be? Pleaſures of the Min, 
ir would not misbecome 2a Chriitian Fhilolopner. 
Whence reſults this Corollary, that The 2-4e/e Bo 
O 4 ay 
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dy of Chriftian Morality depends, as on its Practi- 
cal *rinciple, upen our making a wiſe Choice f the 
Pleaſures we purſue here, For, the Obje&t of our 


Vil, ard conſequ: ntly, of irs Acts of Love, is + 


an Appearing Good, and the Lively Appearance of 
that G0Gd 15 that which makes the Will prompr 
ro act effeEtually ; whence, ſince that which 
breeds Ple:ſure in us, muſt needs appear Lively 
to bu a Geed to ws, there needs no more but to 
chuſe wiſely what is 9z4f# Plezſant, or meft Agree- 
able to our True Nature, Reaſon ; ( ſuch as the 
beſt Sp.rirual Goods are ;) and we may bc ſure 
by ſuch a well-made Choice to arrive at that 
Beſt, Greateſt, and Pureſt Pleaſure, Erernal 
Glory. 
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REFLEXION Twelfth. 
ON 
The 21th. CHAPTER. 


1. F'N this Chapter of Power, I find more to ad- 
mire than confute. The Author always 
Ingenious, even when he errs, 
has here much out done hisformer The due Commene 
"7 Particularly, his Ex _— _—_— = wo 
of Freewill,is (generally 1peakin ; 4 
both Solid be Acute go TH jr = GR 
Doctrine that Liberty is conſiſtent | 
with a perfect Determination to Goodneſs, and Vir- 
tue is both Learned and Picus. YetTI am forced 
ro diſagree with him in ſome particulars : In giv- 
ing my Thoughts of which I will imitate Mr, 
Locke's laudable Method ; in making my Diſcour- 
ſes Subſervient, and in ſhewing them to be Agree- 
able, to Chriitian Principles. 
2. *Tis an excellent Thought, that The Cleareſt 
Idea of Adive Power 1s had trom 
Spirit. For Bodies Can att no O- That ſome Spiri- 
therwiſe, than as they are acted COI—_ "* 
on themſelves; nor can the firſ® pogies. 
210v d Body that moves the reſt, 
puſh others forwards farther than it ſelf is moved 
by ſomething that is »o: Body, or by ſome Spiritual 
Agent ; which thercſore has the rzueſt Notion of 
Agency in it, without any Mixture of Patiency ; 
becauſe the Body mov'd Caimot react upon It. 
Tho' therefore we may have by our Senſes yo 
Idea 
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7lea of Aﬀtion and Paſſion, from the Effects we 
ſee daily wrought by Natura! Caufes on fir Sub- 
jects ; yet the Clearc/# Idea of At ion, 15 given us by 
our Reaſon, hnding out that the Beginner of Corpo- 
real Action isa Separated Spirit, or pure Act ; and 
therefore not at all Paſſive from any other Creature, 
nor from the Body it operates on, by Reaction, 
as is found in Corporeal Agents. And, our Reaſon 
gives us this Tdea, ( as it docs many other Reitex 
ones ) by ſeeing clearly that neither can there 
poſlibly be Proceſſus in infinitum amonglt Corporeal 
Agents ; nor can they, of themſclves alone, begin 
to move themſclves, nor move one another Czr- 
cularly; and therefore the Firff Corporeal Motion 
muſt neceffarily be Originiz'd from ſome Pure Sp;- 
rit Or Angel. Now, Mr. Locke Con- 
The Will camat Ceives that the Soul, according 
2nove our Bodies, tO her Faculty call'd | Wl | mov- 
ing the Body,gives him this cleareſt 
Idea of Active Power ; Which Tenet I have in di- 
ED verie places diſprov'd * formerly ; 
Preliminary 5 and ſhownthat the Sox}, by rea- 
I. 25. 26. Refl. {; þ : a 
5.6. 1. on of her Potential State here, 
cannot principiate any Bodily 
Action ; nor the Man neither, unleſs wrought 
upon by ſome External or Intcrnal Agent, which 
IS iz act it ſelf, 
3- He Judges with good rea{on, that rhe Vulgar 
miſtake of Philoſophers, in mak- 
Th: Underſtand. ing eyery Farnlty or Power a Di- 
ay Ok ftinct Entity , has caus'd much 
Howto Obſcurity and Uncertainty in 
Philoſophy ; which humour of 
Multiplying Entities, I am fo far from abetring 
that perhaps he will think me to err on the m 
hand, 
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\ hand, in making the Underſtanding and Will to 
be one and the [me Power, and affirming that they 
only ditfter, formally, i» Degree. 
ly how, in proper Speech, the Will 1s. nor Free 
but the Man; unleſs -ir be ſignified with a Re- 
duplication, that by the Word | // ] is meant 
Man, according to that Power in him call'd the 
Will. Tor Powers ( as he diſcourſes well ) belong 
only- to Agents, and are Attributes c:ly of Sub- 
ſtances, and not of the Powers themſelves. 
haps this reaſon of his will abet my poſition, that 
the Underſtanding and Will are the ſame Power. 

| Thoſe who make them t0, do this becauſe they 
ind in the Notion of | ill] only a Power of 

| Afting, and not of knowing 


O 
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He ſhows clear- 


Per- 


: and 1n the Notion 
of | Underſtanding ] only a rower of knowing, and 
not of A&ing : bur the fame Men make the Un- 
derſtanding dire&# the Will, which they call 2 
Blind Power ; by which they make «ze of thoſe 
Powers, formally as ſuch, to work upon the 


other, as if the former were an Agent, and the 


what we call WH. 


| latter a Patient. I add, moreover, that they do 
this with the worſt Grace that is pollible ; for 
what avails it the 711, to be direfed by the Un- 
derſtanding, if it does not &»o2y how the Under- 
ſtanding dire&s it ? And to make the Will tro knory, 
is to make it a- knowing Power, which 1s to make 
the W/11 ( tho' they never meant ir) to be the 
Underſtanding. Not refletting in the mean time 
when our Underſtanding is fu// of any Apparent 
Good, the Mar purſues it, and ſo becomes, Or has 
in hima Principle or Power of A&ing; . which is 


4. Per- 
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4. Perhaps a Philoſophical Diſcourſe, beginning 
from the Þrinciples in this affair, 
Man's Freedom, if expreſt Literally, and purſu'd 
or Self determi- Home by Immediate Conſequen- 
nation, deduced | . on 
from Principles. CES, may {ct this whole bulineſs in 
a Clearer Light; and ſhow us 
very evidently how Man determins himſelf to Aion ; 
and therefore is Free ; as alſo how he 1s Predeter- 
21ind to determin himſelf, than any particular 
Reflexions on our own Interiour : Which, tho* 
they may oftentimes have ſome Truth in them, 
yet, not beginning from the bottom-Truths thar 
concern the point 'in hand, they can never be 
feady, but are now and then liable to fome Er- 
YOULSs. 
5. Beginning then with the Animal part in Man, 
and conſidering him barely as an 
The Difference be=» Animal, and wrought upon as 
—avt Kg ne other Animals are, I diſcourſe thus. 
Determination ts Particles, agreeableto the Nature 
Aion. of the Animal, being by the Sen- 
{6s convey'd into the Brain, do, if 
they be but Few, lightly affe& it; and work no 
other e!!.& bur a kind of ſmall Liking of it; If 
2:ore, they make it ( as we ſay ) begin to Fancy it: 
But, if they be very many, and ſent from an Object 
wry ZHgreevble or Good to ſuch a Nature ; they will 
in proportion to their Multitude and Strength, 
Caulſc 1aturally a Tendency towards it, and pow- 
erfully excite the 5pirits, ſo as to make the 4n:mat 
purſueit ; that is, they will become ſuch a Prin- 
ciple of Action; WHICH 11 mecr Animals We Call Ap- 
petite. To Which Action that meer Animatis not 
carry d thro' Choice, or Freely, but is natrraiy and 
neccliarily Determin'd to 449 for the —_— 
O 
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of thar Good, in the ſame manner as Iron fol- 
lows the Load-ſtone. But, if we confider this 
Animal, as having now a Rational and Knowin 
Compart-join'd to it, things will be order'd after 
another manner : For, thoſe Impreſſions are car- 
ry'd farther than the Region of- the Brain, even 
into the Sz it ſelf, which is endow'd with a Fa- 
Culty of Refle&ing upon thoſe her Notions, whence 
ſhe gains cxa&er Knowledge of thoſe Bodies that 
imprinted them. Nor only ſo, but ſhe can refle# 
upon her on Operations to0,and know that ſhe knows 
them; by which means ſhe comes acquainted with 
her «yn Nature, and comes to ſee that- Knowledge 
and Reaſon is that Nature of hers; which ſhe finds 
is a Nebler part of the Man, than is the Body ; be- 
cauſe by it ſhe exccls and governs Beaſts ; and, in 
great part, under God, manages Corporeal Na- 
cure. Moreover, ſhe can diſccur/ſe her Thoughts, 
conyry the Objects, or rhe Goods they propoſe, 
and gather the Preference ſome ought to have 
above others. 

6. Things ſtanding thus with the Man, it is 
evident that he has ow not only 
thar Nature called the Body, to Man naturally pur- 
provide for ; but anther, and poo Racy nc 
that a Spiritual, and much better fon, ov Victu- 
Narure, to look to, and ro pro- ous. 
Cure for it all the Goed he can, 
and {uch- Goods as are Agreeable to it. He finds 
evidently,. thar no Corporeal Things can be its 
Proper Good, taking it as tis Diſtinct from the Bo- 
dy. He may eaſily diſcern, that its Diſtin& Na- 
ture being Knowing, Or Rational, nothing can per- 
fect it but what is according to Reaſon, Or improves 
Knowledge ; and that the Acquiſition of —_— 

FM oes 
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does perfect it in the latter Regard, and Virtze in 
the Former ; Virtue being nothing bur a Diſpo/i- 
tion ts att according to Right Reaſon in ſach and 
ſf1ch Matters, or in ſuch and ſuch Occaſions. 
Reaſon therefore is the Ground of all truc Mora- 
liry ; and, to act according to Reaſon, 15 to act Vyr- 
7:couſly : Wherefore, to act Virtuouſly would be 
mes Natural to Man, it his True Nature be nor 
d:praved ; which it cannot, without Impiety, be 
thought to be, if we confider it as it Came inme- 
dictely from God's Hand. Wherefore, if ic be 
not fo zoov, bur be blinded and miſ-led from 
Reclon and Virtue, by Paſſion and Vice, (as we ex- 
pcrience it 1s, ) it is demonſtrable 
Thercfore his Nas Hence, a poſteriori, that it has been 
Frve 5.45 658% PIn foie way or Other perverted ſince 

verted- fince bis «© : . RG >.» 
ns Its Creation ; which Chriſtianity 
tells us, has happen'd thro' Or:- 
ginal Sin, transfus'd from Adam. Moreover, as 
the Senſe of Corporcal or Sen{:ble Pleaſure or Pain 
invitcs the Man to purſue whar is for the Good 
of the BoYy, and makes him trend towards what's 
Agreeable, and c{chew whar's Harmful to it ; ſo, 
in Man, as he 15 Ratjicach, there 1s, or onght to 
be, anſwerable tc thoſe, a Spiritual Pleature and 
Pain, viz. he Satisfaction and Diſ-ſatisfaction of 
Mind, which we call Conſcience, or the Law of 
Neture, anncx'd to all our Actions ; ear Thuugnts 
( as St. Pen! lays ) accuſins ow excuſing one another ; 
ſo to keep us from Unrea/ n:bleneſs, or Vice, and 
make us more pliable to 1.;:i2w Reaſon or Virtue. 
For, as Gricf or Pain is Caus'd 3:1 us by our Know- 
ing that our Bodies, for which we have a great 
Concern, is Diſorder'd ; to rhe S:izgs of Conſcience 
( as far as they proceed from Naturc ) come from 
our 
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- our Knowing that our better part, our Soul, for 


which we ought to have an incomparably higher 
Concern, is woundcd or diſorder'd in her R2tio= 
zality, which is her Eflence. 

7. Hence is ſeen, that Man is apt to be wrought 
upon by two ſeveral forts of Mo- 
tives, viz. thole which are ſutable 75:refors Super- 
to the Good of the Body, and natural Morives 
thoſe which are agreeable to the yi wg ” 

Tten Mms 

Good of the Soul. Now, were weaken'd Nature, 
not Humane Nature (as was ſaid) o- Reaſon. 
perverted, theſe rwo could nor 
claſh; nor would there be any Inclination in the 
Man to do any thing which could prejudice his 
Supcrior Parr, Reaſcz ; to which rhe Interior, the 
Body, 1s naturally Subſcrwient. But, Man's Nature 
bcing poiſon'd in the Spring-head, the Motives of 
the Firſt Kind did hazard quite to over-bear the 
Motives of the Sccond Sort ; and ſo Mankind be- 
came liable to act, in a manner, perpetually ag ain## 
Reaſon, or, (to expreſs it in Chrittian Language,) 
all kis Actions might have been Sinful, and himſelf 
a Slive to Sin. Wherefore, to obviate the violenr 
impulſes of Paſſion, and ro ſtrengthen our Reaſon 
againſt irs Aſſaults, God's Wiſdom, Goodneſs and 
Mercy took care to give us a Doctrine full of S- 
pernatural Motives, and thoſe the moſt powerful 
ones that could be concciv'd ; taught us by a Di- 
vine Maſter, and alcertain'd atter the bes# Manner ; 
fo to make the 4ppearance of the Eternal Goods it 
propoſed ( 1f reflected on ) Lively ; which might 
keep us upright, and move us cffectualiy to follow 
our true Nature, Reaſon; and fo purſue our true 
Laſt End, by the Practice of Virtue, 


8, Now 
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8. Now, there can be no Queſtion but thar, 
both in the State of Pure and Un- 

Supernatural Me Corrupted Naturc, as alſo in the 
tives being the Corrupted State of it, thus pow- 
fronger, would als exfy]ly affiſted, the Innate Pro- 


pt — penſion of the Will tending 


Apply'd to 4 {tron ly to Good or Happineſs 5 
Subjeft diſpos'd. and F Good and [Motive] being 
in our Caſe the ſame, Eternal 
Goods would moſt ſtrongly carry the Will, and 
prevail over Temporal ones ; as certainly as Hear 
#t offo would prevail over Heat «t duo, were there 
the [ame ——_ of one as of the other to the 
ſame Obje 
Propoſal or Appearance of both theſe Goods were 
but Equal. 
9. Both theſe Motives, Natural and Superna- 
tural, have their ſeveral Species 
Why 2he U:der= or Phantaſms beating upon the 
landing anaWill Gor of Knowledge; with this 
muft be the ſame diff 7 
Power ſabſtan- Cifference, that the Natural Phan-- 
tially. taſms, being dire&ly imprinted, 
are Proper ones ; but thoſe Reflex 
ones, being of Spiritual Natures ( as the Words 
and Language they are expreſs'd in do teſtifie ) 
are Metaphorical and Improper. As then, when in 
a meer Animal a Senſation is made by a ſmall 
Number of Agreeable Efiuviums they make only 
a {light Fancy, Imagination or Repreſentation of 
it; but when an Impretſion is made by a great 
Multitude of them, the Animal is Naturally ripe 
for AGion, and is Enabled, or has a Power to at, 
which Power, thus prompt to aCt, we call 4ppe- 
tite : SO ( as was ſaid above) in a Rational or 
Knowing Animal, a fmall Quantity of Reflex No- 
t10Ng 


equally well Diſpos'd ; in caſe the. 
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. tions may ſerve to give it a ſpeculative Knowledge 


of the Obje&t propoſed : Bur, when thoſe Reflex 
Impreilions are zany, and of ſuch Objects as, be- 
ing Very Agpreeable or Good to our true Nature, 
are therefore highly concerning us to have them ; 
rhe Appearance of them is fo L:vely, and the 
Strength of thiir Motive Force is ſo greet, that 
the Man b-comes fit to -& for them ; which Prin- 
ciple of Action we call Will, So rhat Knowl:dge 
and Will differ but in Degree, as did Fancy and Ap- 
petite 1n| a meer _ By which Explication 
are avoided all the Incoherent Pofirions about this 
Subject ; ſuch as are, that the Underſtanding 4di- 
rects the Will; that the Will &zcws ; that one 
Power works upon another, e&c. Whence is 
ſcen, 

10. Firft, That the way to conquer in our Spi- 
ritual Warfare, 1s, to ſtrive to 
Multiply and Strengthen thoſe Re- #7 79 conquer 
flex Thoughts, eſpccially thoſe jp,,fie.” 
given us by Supernatural Motives ; 
and to make their Appearance Lively in the Soul; 
that ſo it may be able to beat down and over- 
come the oppoſite Band of Impretlions from Cor- 
pcreal Objects which aſſault it: Which I conceive 
to be what is Literally meant by a Lively Faith 
working in us that beſt Virtue, Charity. Next, 
in order to the ſame End, we muſt endeavour, 
by a cautious and prudent Avoidance, to /e{/: 
and weaken the Impreſſions from Corporeal Ov- 
Jets ; which is done by that Virtue which we 
call Temperance, or ( when 'tis tro ſome high de- 
gree) Mortification ; and, by that means to 4m 
the Appearance thoſe Objects would otherwiſe 
make ; leſt, if ut be zoo Lively, they ſhould over- 

P COME 
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come the Motive Force of thoſe Objects which 
are Spiritual. But, it is to be noted, that the ul. 
tiplying, or frequently repeating choſe Reflex Im- 
preſfions, are not ſo neceſſary to every Perſon, nor 
always the beſt. For, a Wile, Judicious Chriſtian, 
who, out of a Clear Sight of Spiritual Morives, 
has ( by a thorow-Penerration of their Excellency 
and Preferriblencſs) his Speculative Thoughts ſo 
Lively, that they fix his Intcrior Practical Judg- 
ment to wcrk ſtead.ly for the Attainment of Erer- 
nal Happineſs, is a far more Manly and Strong 
Chriſtian, than thoſe who arrive at a high Fitch 
by the frequent Dints of Praying, or other good 
ExerCciſcs, almoſt hourly continued : For, thoſe 
Well-knit Thoughts, and Rational fudgments, are 
( as it were) an Impenetrable Phalanx ; and being 
Connatural to our Reaſon, no Aſlault can ſhock 
or break their Ranks. Yet, even in thoſe firmecſt 
Souls, Chriſtian Diſcipline and Vigilance muſt be 
obſcrv'd ; left, not having thoſe ſtrong Thoughts 
or Judgments ſtill in readineſs, they be ſurprized by 
their Ghoſtly Enemy ; which I rake to have been 
King David's Caſc, when he firſt ſinn'd. 
I1. Secondly, It is ſeen hence, that Man deter- 
ED he mines himſelf to Aftion, Or 1s Free. 
= evident, that For, 'tis evident, both to Keaſon 
an determines | | 
himſelf:o4#:09,, 2nd Experience, thar all thoſe 
Thoughts, Diſcourſes, Judgments 
and Aﬀections, he had in him befere, naturally, 
or ſupernaturally, are the Cax/es of the Deter- 
92;naticn of his Will, Wherefore, all theſe be= 
ing Modes or Accidents belonging to him, and 
Modes not being Diſtin# Entities trom the Thing 
to which they belong, bur the Thing it ſelf, 
( or, the Man thus modify'd ; ) it follows, that 


Man 
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Man determines himſelf to Attion ; Or, 1s a Free 
Agent. 

12. Thirdly, Since Man has neither his Being, 
his Powers, his Actions, nor con- 
{ſequently, the Circumſtances by 7, as Predeter- 
which he came to be imbu'd with min'd &y GOD. 
his good Thoughts(from whence 
he has the Propoſals of his true Good, and of 
thoſe incomparable Motives ro purſue it ) fro 
Himſelf ; but had all theſe from rhe Maker and 
Orderer of the World : And, ſince this Series of 
Internal and External Cauſes ( called, in Chriſtian 
Language, God's Grace) did produce this Deter- 
mination of himſelf, 'tis manifeſt, that he was Pre- 
determin' d by God, the Firf# Cauſe, thus to De- 
termine himſelf, as far as there was Entity Or Good- 
eſs in his Action. 

13. Fourthly, Since all our Powers are, by the 
Intent of Nature, ordain'd to per- 
fee us, and that Power, Called Determination to 
Freedom, does not perfect any Man _— 
while he determines himſelf ro ,,, LI EFree- 
that which will bring him to Erer- dom. 
»al Miſery ; it follows, that the 
more he is Determin'd to Virtue and true Goodneſs, 
the more Free he 1s. Again, Since a Man is Free 
when he acts according to the true Inclination of 
his Nature ; and the true natural Inclination of 
a Man 1s to act according to Right Reaſon, that 
iS, Virtuouſly ; it follows, that Freedom 1s then 
moFf truly ſuch, and the Man mot truly Free, 
when he is Determind to Virtuous Actions. 
Whence Irrationality, or Sin, 1s by the Holy 
Ghoſt called Sl:zvery, which is oppolite to Free- 
dom, From which Slavery, the Mercy of God, 

| P 2 meerly 
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meerly and ſolely through the Merits of his Son,. 
our Redeemer, has freed xs. 
14. Fifthly, We Experience, that the Lively 
Propofal of Temporal and Erernal 
Good, if evident== Goods, when it arrives to that 
ly Appearing pitch, thar there is hic & mnunc, 
Juch, docs certaine Book a Plontend Subret; 
ly dctermine the 1UCH a Plenitude (ex parte Subject; ) 
W:l. of ſuch Objects or Morives, that 
it hinders the Co-appearance, Co- 
exiſtence, and much more the Comp<rtition of the 
Contrary Motives, does always Carry the #7, or 
the Man, along with it. For, the Obje&t of 
the Will being an Appearing Good, arid nO other 
Good, in that Jun&ture, (ar leaſt, Conſiderably, ) 
appearing, becauſe the Mind is full of the other ; it 
follows, that the Inclination of the Will to Good 
in Common, Which Man 1s naturally determin'd to, 
muſt needs carry the Soul ; no other ( as was ſaid) 
then Appearing. Whence, Mr. Lecke's Polition, 
that Uneaſineſs alone 7s preſent ; and his Deduction 
thence, that therefore nothing but Uneaſinefs de- 
termines the Will to act, is ſhewn to be Ground- 
leſs: For, an Appearing Good Cannot but be always 
Preſent to the Soul ; otherwiſe, it could not ap- 
pear, or be an Appearing Good. 
15. Sixthly, Hence wrong Judgments ariſe, ei- 
ther thro Want of Information, 
How Wrong as, When Men are not imbu'd 
Judgments come. with ſufficient Knowledge of Eter- 
nal Goods ; or elſe, thro' Want 
of Conſideration ; whence, by not perte&aly weigh- 
ing and comparing both, they come to prefer 'Tem- 
poral Goods before Eternal ones. 


16, Laſtly, 
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16. Laſtly, *tis to be noted, that Sin do2s not 
always ſpring from Falſe Specula- 
zive Judgments, but from their _ Sin generally 
being Diſpreportionate. For, 'tis 4 Jp mag omTrue | 
Truth that 'Temporal Goods are es. 15 opeoh 

s P onate Judgments, 
in ſome ſort Agreeable to us; nor 
would they hurt us for loving them as far as 
they merit to be lov'd, provided we did but 
love Eternal Goods as much as they deferve ro be 
loved too. Sin therefore is hence occaſion'd, thar 
thro' roo cloſe and frequent a Converſe with 
them, we too much conceit, and make wa##t Judg- 
ments of theſe Temporal Goods in propurtion of 
what we make of Eternal ones. And, were not 
this ſo, no Sin would remain in a bad Soul when 
ſeparare, or in a Devil ; nor, conſequently, the 
proper Puniſhment of Sin, Damnarion, becauſe 
they know all Truths Speculatively. Wherefore, 
their ordinate Practical Judgments ( in which 
Sin contifts ) ſprings hence, that they do not con- 
ceit, Or ( as we ſay ) lay to heart the Goodneſs of 
True Felicity, becauſe they over-conceir or make 
700-great Judgments of the Goodneſs found infome 
Falſe Laſt End, which they had choſen. Yet theſe 
Diſproportionate Judgments, tho' Speculatively 
True, are apt to beget wrong Pradtical fudgments, 
and wrong Diſcourltes or Paralogiſms in the Soul 
of a Sinner, to the prejudice of his Keaſon ; as has 
beeu #hown in my METHOD, Boek 3, Lej/. 10, 
oO + 4 7 | 

17, Mr; Locke's Diſcourſe about Uneaſmeſs, lies 
ſo croſs to ſome part of this Do- 
Etrine, har it obliges me to exa- of I bong roger” 
min it. Fic endeavours to ſhew that fe concerning 
Uneaſineſs alone and not Good or 7, 
| P 3 the 
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"the Greater Good, determines the Will to AF, His 
Poſition, tho' new, and Paradoxical, is very plau- 
fible ; and, taking it in one Senſe, ( viz. that there 
is always ſome Uneaſineſs when the Will is Al- 
ter'd in order to Action, has much Truth in 
it ; and it ſeems to have much Weight alſo, by 
his purſuing it ſo ingeniouſly : Yer there is ſome- 
ching wanting to render his Diſcourſe Conclu- 
ſive. For, h 
18. Fir, If we look into Grounds and Prin- 
Ciples, they will tell us, that 'ris 
Good # the orly the Objec of any Power, which 
es 7e actuates, Or determines it ; and the 
pri 5 074 9 Objectof the #711 cannor be Un- 
eaſineſs : All Uneafineſs being evi- 
dently a Conſequence, following either from the 
not yet attaining the Good we deſire, and hope for ; 
or from the Fear of Loſing it. And, if we ſhould 
ask whether Umneaſmeſs does affect the Will, other- 
wiſe than ſub ratione mal; , or, becauſe it is a 
Horm to the Man ; and Eaſe otherwiſe affect it, 
than ſub ratione Boni, (that is, becauſe it is Good 
to him; ) I believe it is impollible, with any 
Shew of Reaſon, ro deny it. Now, if this be ſo, 
it will follow, that *tis Good only which is the For- 
mal Motive of the 7]; and Ezſe, no otherwiſe 
than as it is Good. 
19. Secondly, All that we naturally affe& being 
only to be Happy, or to be well ; 


Prov'd from our 5x follows, that Good only 1s that 


Natural Deſire of 


Happineſs. which our Rational Appetite, the 
Will, ſtrives to attain ; or pur- 
ſues, and aRs far. 


20. Thirdly, 
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20. Thirdly, Appearing Good being held by all, 
to be the Object of the Will, 
(for none hold, rhat Good will 7h Appearance 
move it, unleſs it appears ſuch, ) of the Good is of 
: . greateſt weight , 
and the Greater Appearance Of it 5, ;7. , ,zanmer 
having a greater, and ſometimes diſregarded by 
the Greatesf Power to move it, I A. Locke. 
obſerve, that tho' Mr. Locke docs 
now and then touch ſlightly at the Appearance of 
the Good propoſed ro the Underſtanding ; yet, 
he no where gives the full Weight to the In- 
fluence the ſeveral Degrees of this Appearance 
have over the Underſtanding, to make the Man 
will it ; but only denizs that Good, or the Greater 
Good, in it ſelf, determines the Will. Whereas, 
even the Greate#F Good, Wimly appearing ſuch, 
may not, perhaps, out-weigh the /eaft Good, if 
it be very Lively repreſcnted, or Apply'd cloſe to 
our view, by a Full Apnearance of it. Hence, 
his Argument, that | Everlaſting Un/peakable Goods 
do not hold the Will ; whereas, wery great Uneaſi- 
neſs does, | has not the leaſt Force ; becauſe he . 
ſtill leaves out the Degree of their Appearing ſuch 
to us. For, fince (eſpecially in our Caſe) eadem 
eſt ratio non entium, & non apparentium ; and no 
Cauſe works its Effect, bur as it is Apply'd ; he 
ſhould either have pur an Equal Appearance Or 
the two Conteſting Mortives, or nothing will fol- 
low. 
21. Fourthly, This Equal Appearance put, his 
Argument is not Conclutive, 
but oppoſes himſelf. For, the Prting 15's Ap- 
prodigious Torment inflicted by Pearance , » 
the Hearhen Perſecuters, upon To ; 
the Primitive Martyrs, wecre, 
| P 4 doubt- 
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doubtleſly, the Greateſt preſent Uneaſineſs Fleſh 
and Blood could undcrgo ; yet the Lively 4p- 
pearance Of their Eternal Happincſs, ( tho' Diſtant, 
and bſent,) which their Well-grounded Faith, 
and Er.&ted Hope afſur'd rhem of, after thoſe 
hort, tho* moſt Penal Sufferings ; evercame all 
that Inconceivable Unesſineſs they ſufter'd at pre- 
E7t. p 
F 22. Laſtly, How can it be thought, that the 
gctting rid of Umeaſineſs, Or 
Prov'd , becauſe ( which is the ſame) the Ob- 
Eaſe is 1! te taining of Eaſe, can be the For- 
Perf ion of a a | g-. 
m7 mal and Proper Gbjec&t of the 
Will. Powers are ordain'd to 
perfe& the Subje*t to which they belong ; and, 
the berter the Obje&tis which they are employ'd 
about, ſo much, 1n proportion, the Man is the 
Perfefter, who applies that Power to attain 1t, 
It cannot then be doubted, bur True Happineſs 
being the 'UIrimare Perfection Man can aim or 
arrive at, which is only atrainable by Acts of his 
W.11; that Power was naturally ordain'd to bring 
Man to his highett State of Perfection by /uch an 
Acquitition ; or, by loving above all Things, and 
purſuing that Object ; and, conſequently, fince 
this conitfis in obraining his Summum Bonum, 
"tis the Geodrefs of the Object, apprehended and 
eenceited fach, which determines the Will ; and, 
therefore, the Straining aftcr Greater, and even 
che Greateef Gavds, and being Determ:in'd to 
them, is What, by the Dch:gn of Nature, his 
Will was given him for, Now, who can think, 
thar mcerly to be 2t Fee, 1s this GreatefF Gocd ; 
or the Motive, Qbj.C&, Lnd, or Determiner of 
the Will 2 Ez/ſe, without any farther _ 
ECEMs 
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ſeems rather to be the Obje& of an Idle Drone, 
who cares not for perfe&ing hinelf ar all ; bur 
firs ſtill, farisfy'd with his Dull and Stupid In- 
dolency. Ir ſeems to deſtroy the Acquifition of 
all Virtue ; Which is Arduozs, and not perform'd 
but by Contraſting with Eaſe, and preſent Sati(- 
factions. Ir quite takes away the very Notion 
of the Heroick Virtue of Fortitude ; whoſe ve- 
ry Obje& is the Overcoming Eaſe, and atrempt- 
ing ſuch Things as are Diffculr, and Inconliftent 
with ir. I expect, Mr. Lccke will fay, that all 
theſe Candidates of Virtue had not acted, had 
they not, according to their preſent Thoughts, 
found it Uneaſie not to act as they did. Bur I 
reply, that Uneatineſs was not their Scle Motive 
of Acting, nor the «ly, or Formal Determiner 
of their Will: For, in that caſe, if meerly to 
be rid of Uneaſineſs had mov'd them to act, meer 
Eaſe had fatisfy'd them. Whereas, 'tis Evident, 
they aim'd at a Greater Good than meerly to be 
at Eaſe. In a Word; Ezſe bears in its Noon, 
a Sluggiſh, Unactive, and moſt Imperfect Dit- . 
poſition: It ſeems to ſute only with the «mae, 
or' Inſenſibility of a Stoick. Pleaſure and Foy 
have ſome Briskneſs in their Signification : De- 
fire is A&ive, and implies a Tendency to ſome 
Good we affect: But the meer being at Eaſe de- 
notes no more but a Stupid Indiſturbance ; which 
Noble Sonls hate, as mean, and are weary of it : 
And, if Eaſe be the proper Motive ard Deter- 
miner of the #411; and the Greateſt Good the 
Will can have, or With, is Freraal Glory; it 
would fol:ow, that the Glory of the Saints and 
Angels in Heaven is nothing bur beirg in the 
be#} manner at Eaſe; Which is far from Elcva- 


ting 
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ting the Soul to the bighe#t Degree of Perfe- 
Ction, as Glory, or the Beatifying Sight of God 
does; and only fignifies, ſhe is, when in Hea- 
ven, fecurely out of Harms way, or free from 
being difturb'd ever after : By which, no great 
Good accrues to her, but only a kind of Neutral 
State, in which ſhe ſhall receive zo Hurt. 
23. The true Point then ſeems to me to ſtand 
thus; The Obje&t of the Will, 
The Truth of this an Appearing Good, works many 
Point ftated. Effects immediately conſequent 
to one another. Firſt, When 
the Appearance is but ſlight, it begets a Liking 
of it ; when Lively, a Love of it, which deter- 
mines the Wall to it; to which, if Greaz, fol- 
Jows an Efe&#nal Tendency towards it, called De- 
fire of it. Deſire not fatisfy'd, troubles us, or 
makes us Uneaſie : Uneaſineis makes us ftrive to 
change our Condition, to get Eaſe. This makes 
us to caſt about, and Contider how to frd Means 
to do it: Means found, we make »ſe of them, 
. and a#wally go about to rid our ſelves of what 
was Uneaſie to us. Now, tho' ſome of theſe are 
»earer tO Our Outward Action than others, yer 
the Appearing Good in the Object is the Common 
Cauſe which produces all thote Orderly Diſpo- 
firions ; in virtue of which, as the Fir## Motive, 
they do all Act, Athit and Concurr to determine 
our Will to go about the Outward Action with 
Vigour. 
24. Fre I part with this. Chapter of Peer, 
| I am to obſerve, that Mr. Locke 
Mr L.omits herethe 2g not any where ſo much as 
Idea of Power 70 , 
be a Thing, ho touch'd ar the Power to be a 
Nature ſuggeſts ir Thing ; tho' Nature S1VCS us As 


Clear 
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* Clear a Notion of it, as of any other Power 
whatever. For, as oft as we ſce ove Thing made 
of Another, which we know is not Created a- 
new, fo often our Natural Reaſon forces us to 
acknowledge that ſomewhat of the former Thing + 
could be made another Thing ; and this, as evident- 
ly as when we fee a Thing 44, which did zot 
A# before, we muſt acknowledge it had ante- 
cedently a Power to A&# ; and thence we frame 
an Idea or Notion of ſuch a Power aCcordingly, 
But of this Power, called Matter, and of its Me- 
be grin Compart, the Form or A#, I have treat- 
cd largely already in my Appendix to my Me- 
thod, to Which I refer my Reader ; as alſo here, 
Preliminary 5. $. 6, 7. I note, by this Omiſlion of 
the Notion of Meraphylſical Pcwer, or Matter, 
that Mr. Z. holds fo rigorouſly to his Firſt Ground, 
that all our Notions are got by Senſation and Re- 
flexion, that he ſeems to make account, thar, by 
working upon thefe, we do not gain other No- 
tions by uſing our Reaſon ; in which Senſe, I muſt 
deny that Ground of his. Or elfe, he omits zhzx, 
and other Notions, ( eſpecially Metaphyſical ones, ) 
becauſe he finds no Proper or Formal Similitudes 
for them in his Fancy ; which makes it ſtill more 
Evident that he roo much confults his Imagina- 
tive Faculty, tothe Prejudice of his Reaſen ; and, 
roo frequently, means by his Ideas, meer Fancies. 
Which alfo is the reaſon why he blunders fo about 
the Notion of Subſtance, 
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REFLEXION Thyurtenth, 
ON 


The Twenty $ econd and Twenty Third 
_ CHAPTERS. 


1. F Find nothing in Chap. 22th, [ Of Mixed 
I Modes] to reflect on, but what has been 
ſpoke to already. The Author 

Our Mcixtwe of purſues with much Accuracy his 
RO o pg own Method of ſhewing how his 
end Aangy = Ideas of Mixt Modes are made up 
Diſorderly. of Simple ones. Which, in a 
manner, falls into the ſame, as 

docs our way of ranging all our Notions into the 


Common Head of Subſtance and its. Modes, and 


then compounding them as Uſe and Occaſion in- 
Vitcs us, Or rather as Nature forces us. Nor dolI 
ſee how the Name ries ( as Mr. Locke fancies ) 
the ſev-ral 1Jeas together, more than barcly by 
fienif,in; the Combination of them made before- 
hand *; «7 finds. The ditterent Method in this 
Pof iz, tixen by Mr. Locke and us, ſcems to be 
this. ar We, by diſtributing our Ideas or Noti- 
675 tO Ten Common Heads, do know at brit view 
in whic:. 30x ty look for them ; and, this diſcq- 
ver'!, we h 1d allo ll our Particular Notions, that 
are Wii':in .ae Precin&ts of each - cad, by Divi- 
diag th. Headir (ol by Intrinſecal Differences, Or 
2.7: 229 leſs of it ; wich done, the Xi-cure of 
that Compounded Notion is Cloſe and Compatted ; 
CAC 


— 


\ 


N 
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each Part of it, if in the ſame Branch of that Di- 
viſion, being E/ential to the other. And, if ſome 
Part of the Compound Totion be taken from other 
Heads, we, by looking into their Notions, and 
Comparing them by our Reafon, know how much, 
and what Share of thar Notion is borrow'd from 
Others, .and belongs or not belongs toit; and in 
what manner it belongs to it : Which teaches us 
how to predicate diverlly ; and inſtructs us how the 
Terms of our Propoſitions are connefted, and 
whether they be connected at all. Which ex- 
ceedingly conduces to Science, and (as we Con- 
ceive ) 1s hardly performable by hz» way, bur 
rather is Inconſiſtent with it. Again, while we 
Divide thoſe Common Heads, in caſe our Divi- 
fion be rightly made, we, with the ſame labour, 
frame Genuin and Proper Definitions of cach No- 
tion under each reſpective Head. Whereas, we 
conceive, his way of Mixing his Ideas wants the 


Beauty of placing their Parts orderly, which the 


Proceſs from Superiour to Inferiour Notions has ; 
and his Mixt Ideas, if he goes about to explain 
and compound them, have ſo Ragged, Shatrer'd, 
and Dithevell'd an Appearance, that 'tis hard ro 
determin which of his Simple Ideas that makes this 
Mixture, (much more which of his Compounded 
ones) isto be the Firſt, Second, Third, ec. So 
that the Definitions of his Ideas do more reſemble 
a Confuſed Heap than a Regular Building ; as will 
be obſery'd by any Man who refle&ts on thoſe 
Definitions and Explicarions of his Ideas he now 
and then gives us. In which, however it may be 
prerended, thar his Materials are oft-times proper, 
and the ſame with ours, yer it will be impoſſible 
to ſhew, that his yay of laying thoſe Materials -_ 

gether 
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ether is Regular, Artificial, or Handſome, He 
| ny of the Combinations, Compoſitions, and 
Mixtures of his Ideas ; but I do not remember 
heever tells us, much leſs maintains, their Regu- 
larity, or the Order in whicn his ſeveral Ideas, or 
the 17ords which expreſs them, are to be placed ; 
which mult neceſſarily leave his Reader's Thoughts 
in much Confuſion. Indeed, it ſeems not to 
have been his Intention in this Treatiſe to obſerve 
the Rules of Art, but only to give us our Mate- 
rials ; whereforc, as I do not object, or much im- 
pure this Deficiency, ſo I thought it nor amils to 
note 1t. 
2. While I peruſed Mr. Locke's 23th Chapter, 
of the Idea of Subſtance, I was 
Without knowinz heartily grieved to ſce the great- 
wha, Dubltance eft Wits, for want of True Lo- 
rags ns ' . Yick, and thro' their nor light- 
Philoſophy. ing on the right way of Philo- 
ſophizing, lay Grounds for Scep- 
ticiſm, to the utter Subvertion of all Science ; and 
this, not de/ignedly, but with a good Intention, and | 
out of their Sincerity and Care not to affrm more 
chan they 4zow. He fancies that the Knowledge 
of Subſtance and Extenſion are abſolutely Unat- 
tainable. Now, it we be altogether Ignorant 
what Subſtance or Thing means, we mult bid A- 
dicu to all Philoſophy, which is the Knowledge of 
Things, and confcls that we taik all the while of 
we know not what: And, if we be invinCibly Ig- 
norant of what Exten/jon 1s, farewell ro all the 
Mathematical Sciences ; which, ( thoſe thar treat 
of Number, or Arithmetick, exceptcd ) do all of 
them preſuppoſe our Knowledge of Extenſion , 


and are wholly grouwded on that Knowledge 
Where- 
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Wherefore, that I may perform the Duty I owe 
to Science and Truth, T judge my felt obliged firſt 
0 eſtabliſh the Literal Truth in this Point ; and, 
next, to fatisfie his Scruples and Dithcultics. In. 
order to which I diſcourſe thus. 

3. We can have no Knowledge of a Nothing, 
formally as ſuch; therefore all our 
Knowledge mult be of Things one Al! ow Notions, 
way. or other; that 1s, all our — thay 

| 0 2 at of Subſtance 

Knowledge mult either be of the ,, Res 5+ rake 
Res or the Modas rei; or, (as the from the Thing. 
Schools expreſs it) of Subſtance or 
Accidents ; tor , other Notions we cannot have. 
Again, Since Mr. Lecke grants the Accidents or 
Modes are not diſtin& Entities from the Thing ; 
they can only differ from it Noticnally ; or, as di- 
vers Notions, Conſiderations, Reſpe&ts, or Ab- 
ſtracted Conceptions, which our limited Under- 
ſtanding ( not able ro comprehend at once the 
whole Thing, and all that belongs to it, in the 
Bulk ) has of the Thing, which grounds them all. 
Hence, all our Knowledge of Qwzantity, ( under 
what Name, or in whatever Formality we take 
it) is of the Thing as 'tis Big, Diviſible, or Exten- 
ded: Our Knowledge of Quality, is of the Thing 
confider'd according to what renders 1ts particular 
Nature Perfcc& or Imperfect. Relation 15 ſtill the 
Thing, acccrding to that in it which grounds our 
comparing it to others. Now, as we Can Conlt- 
der the Thing according to its Modes or Accidents, 
fowe can have ancther Notion or Con{:dcration 
of the Thing as to its own, ſelf, abitracting from 
all theſe former Conliderations ; or a Notion of 
the Thing, (not according to any Mode it has, 
but) prcciſcly according to its Thingſhip ( as we 
may 
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may ſay ) or Reality ; that is, in order to Being ; 
or (which is the ſame ) we can conſider it pre- 
Ciſely and formally as an Ers, Res, Subſtance Or 
Thing ; and all we can fay of it, thas conſider d, is, 
that 'rs capable to be aftually. For, ſince we ſee 
Created Things have Adtaal Being, yet ſo that 
they can ceaſe to be ; all that we can fay of them, 
(thus confider'd) is, that they are Capable t» be. 
Beſides, fince we ſee they have Being, were this 
Attual Being or Exiſtence Eſſential to them, they 
would be? of themſelves, and fo could not but be 
and, conſequently, muſt aways be ; which our 
common Reaſon and Experience contradicts ; in 
regard we know them to have been made; and 
we ſee many of them daily Produced, and others 
Corrupted. This Diſcourſe is built on this Princi- 
ple, char all our 1deas or Notions ( and amongſt 
them the Notion of Subſtance or Thing ) are but 
ſo many Conceptions of the Thing”; or which ( ta- 
king the Word | Conception | objefively) is the 
ſame, the Thing thus or thus conceiv'd ; which, 
beſides whar's ſaid here, is prov'd at large in my 
Second and Third Preliminaries. 
4. Now, according to this Explication, which 
when we are diſtinguiſhing the 
We cant be Igno- Notion of Thing or Subſtance 
rant of the Notion from its Modes ( 2s both of us are 
of Subſtance or ot 3 bs auido Ap Re" 
king. 1ere) is evidently true; it is ſo 
far from being Impoilible to 
know, even diſtin&ly, what the Word | Subſtance ] 
or, which is the fame [| Thing] means, or what 
Subitance 1s, thar it is impoſlible to be ignorant of 
it, For, every one muſt needs know what ir 1s 
70 be ; fince without knowing thx, we could not 
underſtand any thing another /ays, nor m_ os 
CLVES 
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* felves rhink; for all this is perform'd by Afirm- 


ing or Denying, expreſs'd by [ ] or | not, 
which ſpeak A&#al Being, or not Being. And 'tis 
in a manner Equally Impoſſible not to know what 
[ Capacity ] or | Power | means ; which are the 
only Ingredients of | Capable to be,] which is the 
very formal Conception of Fns, as 'tis preciſely 
Ens ; or, of the Thing according to the meer No- 
tion of Subſtance, taking that Word in a Logical 
Senſe, as 'ris diſtinguiſh'd from Accidents ; and 
not in a Grammartical one ( as it were) for a 
Supporter of the Accidents ; for, this is a Secondary 
Senſe of [ Thing, ] and does nor ſignifie what jr zx 
in it ſelf, or according to its Primary and preciſe 
Notion, as is noted above ; but, according to 
what Reſpe& or Conlideration it bears to others, 
Or other Notions. 

5. Thus far concerning the 1Jea or Notion of 
Subſtance 1n Common, Or taken as 
abſtracted from its Modes or Ac- We: know the more 
cidents.Deſcending thence to ſuch 77770197 Notions 

, of Things leſs 

and ſuch ſorts of Subſtances, and ygay ; 
keeping ftill in that Line, tis 
plain that there goes more to their Compoſition, 
than there did to conſtitute the bare Notion of 
Subſtance it ſelf; and therefore the 34odes or Acci- 
dents muſt be taken in (for there ts nothing elſe in 
Narure imaginable ) ro conſtitute them ſuch and 


ſuch : Wherefore, the Complexion of thoſe Accidents 


which conſtitutes them of /uch or ſuch a Nature, 
and nothing elſe, is (as the Schools phraſe it ) 
their Subſtantial or Eſſential Form. And, it we g0 
yet lower, there will need ſtill a greater Complex- 


10n, or a Decompolition of Accidents for the * 


ſame Reaſon ; and fo ſtill more, rill we come to an 
Indi 
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Individual Thing ; or, as they call it, the Subſtan- 
antia Prima ; which, only, 1s in 
proper Specch, 4 7/ins, becauſe 
It only i5C:pable of Exi/* ing. Bur, 
when we are gor ro this loweſt 
Step in the Climax of Subj/ ance, 1 mcan tothe Indi- 
viduum Or Suppeſitum, Which inchides in it ,z rhe 
Modes that Conititured the Sunpcrivur and Infert- 
our Natures above it, and thoſe innumerable Ac- 
cidents over and above, which diſtinguiſh it froin 
all other Individuums of its own kind, and by 
which it is perfectly determin'd to be 7's in par- 
ticular, and mo other ; then, "tis no WO:.der our 
bewiider'd Thoughts are loſt in a Wood ; it be- 
ing impotible for us to conccive, fnd out, much 
kels ro know d://in&ly the confuſed Medl.y of thoſe 
Numbericis Accidents or Modifications found in 
the Swppoſiturm, which do compleatly Conſtitute its 
Individual Ejſczce. 
6. Ard hence ariſes Mr. Locke's firſt Difficulty, 
and his Apprehention that we can 
i» gain o Diftin® make nothing of the Idea of Sub- 
Notion of Sub- Force. But, he may pleaſe to re- 
—_ TR fleet, that we ought ro diſtin- 
it abſiraftezly E111ſh berwcen rhe Notion of a 
from its Modes, {bing or Subſtance taken as Invol- 
fxg confided, wing all the Modcs aforcſaid; and 
the Notion of Toing, as Exclu- 
dins, Abſtracting trom, and Centradiſtinguiſh'd to 
to them all ; in which 72! Senle 1 rake ic here, 
and himlſclt roo, as appears by his Cont:dering it 
as a Supporter to the Accidents, Which done, ] am 
contdent his Difticuiry will be at an £nd : For 
this is as calte to be done. as 'tis to fee the Difte- 
rence between the moer Notion of Thing, (or 
what's 


And the Tndivi- 
dual EfTence ca}? 
of all, 
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what's Capable to be ) and ſach a Thing, or Capa- 
ble ro be of ſ#ch or ſuch a Nature. Next, he 
thinks that all we can make of the 1 of Sub- 
ſtance 1s, that it 1s a Subtratum, or Supporter of 
the Accidents. To whch I Anſwer, that if we 
conſider Subſtance in reference to its Modes, we do 
indeed mak: fuch a Meraphorical Conception of 
it; but x, it we do ( as we ought when we con- 
fider it ſingly ) conceive it as 'tis i its ſelf, or as 
to its ow PreCile Notion, or Idea. *Tis partly the 
Impropriety and Unfitneſs of the Word | Sub/ance] 
( as I have noted Preliminary 5. $10, 11.) and 
partly the Blundering Explication of the Com- 
mon School-men, which breeds all this perplexity. 
And, indeed, "ris no wonder, if, when we take 
Metaphorical Words Literally, we find our felves at 
a loſs, and thar our Thoughts ramble into Ex- 
travagancies. The Litcral Truth of the whole 
bufincſs is this 1a ſhort, which who ever does not 
well refle&t on, and carry along with hun, ( the 
Diſtinction of our Norions depending on it, ) I 
dare confidently athrm muſt neceflarily difcourte 
Confuſedly, and Incobcrently. 

7. The Thing, or Individiyum, as it ſtands in Na- 
rure, does ( as was ſaid ) contain 
in its ſelf what grounds, co:re- The Literal T-»th 
ſponds to, and verifies thouſands __ Subſtance 
of Different Notions or Concep- {43.7 AE 
tions which we may make of it. Thing and 5:5 
We cannot, as Expericnce teaches Modes are d/- 
us, weild or manage all or more #9) own 
of thoſe Notions at once ; and, 
therefore, our Knowledge of it (taken vs zt 
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and experience that it is, and is Diſ#inguiſh'd from 
all others. The only way then to gain a Clear and 
Diſtint Knowledge of it, 1s tO take it in pieces ( as 
it were ) by our various Conſtderations of it, and 
frame many Partial, Inadequate or Abſtracted No- 
tions of it. All theſe Notions, how many ſoe- 
ver they be, are either of Res, or of Modus rei ; 
that 1s, either they muſt be the Notions or Na- 
tures of Thing, or of ſuch a Thing ; and both the 
fir of them, and alſo all rhe ref, are nothing 
but the Thing diverſly Conftder'd. The Concep- 
tions, or Notions of the Medes or Accidents are 
innumerable ; hurt there is only Oze which 1s the 
Conception of Thing it ſclf, which we find to 
be this, that 'tis Capable to be or exif; and, this 
Notion, or ( which is the fame ) the Obje# thus 
confider'd, we Call Ens, Res, Subſtance or Thing, 
The other Notions we have of it, ſuch as are 
Big, Qualify'd, Related, ec. have neither Being, 
nor any Order to Being in their ſ1gntication, or 
peculiar Notion, as had the orhcr. Wherefore, 
{ince Nature tells us that we muſt firj# conceive 
the Thing ro be, ere we Can CONCEIVE 1t to be af- 
zer ſuch and ſuch a manner ; nor can the Mode or 
Manner be apprchended to be of its ſingle ſelf 
capable to be, othcrwite than as it 1s annext tO 
what's Cepable to be by its fel, or by its own pe- 
CUijar Nature, that is, as it iS idcntify'd with it; 
cheretore no Mode or Accident can cxift by Vir- 
euc of its own Idea or Notion, but in Virtue of 
the Notion of Thing or Subſtance ; with which, 
therefore, tho" fora; Different, they arc all ma- 
zerially Idcmtifi”d, Or thus, more briefly : tad 
not the Th.yg 15 what in it WhIcn grounds this 
iue Conception of it, that 'tis Capable to bez none 
of 
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of the Accidents ( they all wanting in their No- 
tion any Order to Being ) could be conceiv'd to 
be at all. And this, in Literal Truth, is the grear 
Myſtery of thoſe Poſitions, abour which Ditpu- 
rants in the Schools, blinded with their own ill- 
underſtood Metaphors, have fo long, like Andaba- 
2, fought in the dark about ſuch Queſtions as 
theſe, viz. Whether the E/jence of the Accidents 
is their Inexiſtence, Or Inherence in the Subſtance ; 
Whether the Subſtance /#pports them in Berng : 1s 
their Subſfratum, or the Subjef, in which, thoſe 
Accidental Forms, do Inhere * Then, in purſu- 
ance of their Fanciful Metaphor, ſome of them 
begin to caſt about how thoſe Forms are United 
to the Subject or Subſtance, or Come to be recei- 
ved 1n it; in order to which, and that nothing 
may be wanting to do the work thorowly, they 
coyn 4 new connecting little Entity, call'd an 
Union, to ſoder them together, and fo, inſtead of 
making it One Entity, they very wiſel; make 
Three, All which Conceits, if we look narrow- 
ly into them, have at the bottom this miſtake, 
that all our ſeveral Conceprions have ſo many di- 
ſtint Entities in the Thing correſponding to 
them. Which vaſt Errour both perverts all rrue 
Philoſophy, and is againſt a Firſt Principle in 
Metaphyſicks, by making Unum to be Diviſum 
in ſe, or One Entity to be Many. Now, if theſe 
Modes be Things, or ( to ſpeak more properly ) 
if the Notion of every manner of a Thing be the 
formal Notion of the Thing it {clf, or of at's Ca- 
pable f Exiſting ; firſt, the Nature of Modes is dc- 
ſtroy'd ; for they will be no longer the ons 
bur rhe | What; ] and the Nature or Notion of 

Subſtance, or Ens, 1s loft too ; for, it all the Mades 
| Wi OY are 
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are Diltin&t Entities, or Capable of Exiſting, they 
muſt all be S*b/-nces ; Which blends all the No- 
tions Mankind has, or can have, (on the perfect 
Diſtintion of which, all Science is grounded, ) in 
2 p.rfe&t Confuſion ; and, conſequently, reduces 
ail 2ur Knowledge tO a Chaos of Tonorance. 
3 Bur I wonder moſt, how this Learned Man 
can think none knows what Ex- 
"Tis inpo/ſihle mot tenſion 159, We Cannot open our 
70 know Exten= Fyes, but they inform us, that 
ſion, t being, im , F "2 "4 
a - wr, Sag. he Air, and other Bodies which 
evident which we ſee, are not cramp'd 
into an Tndiviſible, but are vaſtly 
E:pand.d, or (which is the fame) Extended. 
May we not as well fay we may fee Light, and 
y:t have no Netion of it? And, does not himſelf 
make Extenſion tO be one of his Simple Ideas, the 
Knowlkdge of which goes along with all the 
K nowl:dges we have of Bodies; and, withall, 
re/exzbles the Thing ; For what, thinks he, ſerves 
ai Ids, but tro make Men Know by it what it 
repreſerts; or, conſequently, an Idea of Exten- 
fron, bur to make us know Extenſion ? Perhaps he 
may think we cannor know it, becauſe we can- 
not d:frne Or explicate 1t, but in Words Equivalent 
t) it. Bur, firſt, ris Objection has no Ground ; 
becauſe all Dchnirions and Explications in the 
World are the /zme Senſe with the Notion they 
Dckne and Explicat* ; and, were it not fo, they 
would be no Definitions nor Explications of that 
Ivotion ; for they do no more bur give us all the 
P-:rts of the Entire Notion, and all ;he Parts are 
the ſame as the Whole, Next, how does it fol- 
low, that, b-cauſe we cannot explicare it, we do 
not know it 2 Whereas, the dire&t contrary follows 
in 
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in our preſent Caſe : For, the commmoneff Notions 
can the wort be defin'd. becauſe they leaſt need it, 
being Self-known, or Self-evident. Not all the 
Wir of Man can Define and Explicate what it is 
to be; and, yet, all Mankind knows it perfectly, 
| or elſe it 1s impoſſible they, not knowing what 

the Copulz mcans, ſhould know the Truth or Fal{- 
hood of any Propoſition whatever. Thirdly, He 
ſeems to think that ( as ſome of rhe 5chool-men 


do imagin) Contradictory Poſitions may follow 
| out of the Notion of Extenſicn ; elic, why ſhould 
| he imagin the Difficulties concerning it are Inex- 

tricable: Which I muſt declare againſt, as the 
| the 2ycr# piece of Scepticiſm, next to the denying 
all Firſt Principles. For, if Contradictory Poſt- 
tions may follow our of any Notion taken from 
the Thing, then that Notion, and conſequently 
the Thing it felf, would not have any Mctaphyſe- 
cal Verity in it, but be purely Chimerical. Add, 
that the Icarned Thomas Albius, 1n his Excellent 
Preface before the Latin Edition of Sir Keneln 
Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, has clearly folv'd thoſe 
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| Imaginary Contradictions. _ 

i 9. To ſhew the Dittculty ot Knowing Exter- 

| fion, he objects, that no lealon 

can be given for the Coheſion of The Coh-/ion of Ex< 
the Parts of Extended Marrcr. If tended Pars ir 
he means, that we can give no. = - w/o 
Phyſical Reaſon for it, or ſuch an oyly bo known by 

one as fetch'd from the Qualities Mertaphylicks. 

| or Opcrations of Bodies, 1 grant 

it ; for all thoſe Qualitics and Operations are /{#b- 
{equent to the Notion of Extenſion, and Grounded 
on it: Bur, if he thinks there cannot be a far 

| Better and Clearer Realon given from the Su- 

| | Q 4 Pream 
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pream Science, Metaphyſicks, I deny it. I ex- 
plain my ſelf; All Poſitions that concern the E/- 
ſences of Things, or Modes either, do belong to the 
Object of Meraphyſicks ; ſo that, whoever makes 
the Natures or Eſſences of any of theſe | not ro be 
what they are, | is moit clearly convinced, by his 
violating that Metaphyſical Firſt Principle, [| 4 
7'.9g i what it w,| to maintain a clear Contra- 
diction. If then Divifibility be the Eſſence of 
Quantity, and Divilibility fignities Uniry of the 
Potential Parts of Quantity ; and Continuity ( as 
making thoſe Parts formally Indiviſas in ſe ) be 
evidently the Unity proper to thoſe Parts ; it fol- 
lows, that Quantity being the Common Aﬀe- 
ction of Body, docs formally, and as neceſſarily, 
make its hole Subje&t, that is, all its parts, Con- 
tinucd, Or Coherent ; as Duality does make a Stone 
and a Tree formally Two ; or Rotundity in a Bo- 
dy makes it Round ; or any other. Formal Cauſe is 
engag'd by its very Eſſence to put its Formal Ef- 
fect, which would induce a Clear Contradiction 
if it ſhould nor. 
10. 'Tis not in this Occaſion only, but in ma- 
ny others roo, that Great Scho- 
Whence *tis 'nvain lars puzzle their Wits to find our 
= = jr Nav= Natural Cauſes for divers Effects, 
fe for thoſe 25 The true Reaſon for which is on- 
Feats that depend * Iy owing tO Tranſ-natural ones, 
on Formal Caz= or from theſe Altiſime Cauſz, 
Jes. which only Mertaphylicks give 
us; and it happens alfo, not ſel- 
dom, that Men beat their Brains to find out Ef- 
ficients for that which depends only on Forma! 
Cauſcs ; whoſe moFt certain Cauſality depends on 
»99 Second Cauſcs, bur only on the Firſt Cauſe, 
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God's Creative Wiſdom, which eſtabliſh'd their 
Eſſences to be what they are. Let any one ask a 
Naturaliſt, why Rotundity does formally make a 
Thing Round, and you will fee what a Plunge 
he will be put to, not finding in all Nature a 
Proper Reaſon for it. The ſame, in other Terms, 
is the Ground of Mr. Locke's Perplexity how Ex- 
tended Parts do cohere; to Which, the properelt 
and moſt Satisfattory Anſwer is, becauſe there 
is Quantity in them, which is Eflentially Conri- 
»ued ; and, ſo does Formally give Coherence of 
Parts to Body, its Subje&t.. By the ſame means 
we have a Clear Reaſon atord:d us, why Bodies 
impell one another ; which Mr. Locke thinks is 
Inexplicable. For, putring one Body to be thruſt 
againſt another, the Body thar is Paſſive muſt et- 
ther be ſhov'd forwards, or there muſt neceſlari- 
ly be Penetration of Parts ; unleſs, perhaps, at 
firſt, the Impulſive Force be ſo (light and leifurely, 
that it is able ro cauſe only ſome Degree of Con- 
denfſation. Every thing therefore ating as it zx, 
if the Body, or the Quantity of it, be Extended, 
or have one Part ithout the other, and, there- 
fore it be impoſlible its Parts ſhould be pererrated, 
or be one »:rhin the other, the Motion of the 
Paſſive Body muſt necellarily enfuc. 

11. To proceed : Mr. Locke makes account we 
have as clear a Knowledge of Spi- | 
rits, as we have of Bodies; and mayhaveClear 
then argues, that we ought no ——_— _ 
more to deny the Exiſtence of peflexion 7 
Thoſe, than of Theſe. Which I 
ſhould like well, did he maintain and prove firſt, 
that the Nature of Bodily Subſtances 1s clearly In- 
zelligible : Bur, ro make rhoſe Notions which we 
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moſt Eſſential and Proper to Bodies, and moſt Ob- 
vious of all others, viz. their Ent.:, or Subſtance, 
and their Extenſion, to be Unintelligibl», and then 
co tell us, that Thbe Idea of Spiritual 1\-iures are as 
Clear as that of Bodily Subſtance, which ie takes 
ſuch pains to'ſhew is or Clear at all, 1s, as I con- 
ceive, no great Argument for their Clearnef, nor 
their Exiſtence neither ; but rather, a ſtrong Ar- 
gument againſt both : The Parallel amounting to 
this, that we know nor what to make cither of 
the one, or of the other. 
12. As for the Knowledge we have of Spiritual 
Natures, my Principles oblige me 
The Reaſon Why 3 to difcourlc it thus: We can have 
and the Manner : © 
How. no Proper or Direct Notions of 
Spiritual Natures, becauſe they 
can make no Impretlions on our Senſes; yet, ( as 
was thewn * above, ) our Reile- 
* Reflex.g.$ 7. xion on the Operations, and 
Modes which are in our Soul, 
make us acknowledge thoſe Medes are not Corpo- 
real ; and therefore, that the Immediate Subject 
of thoſe Modes ( our Soul) 1s not a Body, but of 
another nature, vaſtly different, which we call Sp- 
a rirual. Our Reaſon aſſures us al- 
E pes &thod tO fo, * by demonſtrating that the 
cience, B. 4g. , On ak I . 
C.6.5. 8. brit Motion of Bodies could nei- 
ther proceed immediately from 
God, nor from our Soxl, ( which preſuppoſes both 
thar, and many other Motions, to her Being, ) 
that there muſt be another ſort of Spiritual Na- 
ture, diſtinct from our Soul, from which that 
Morion proceeds ; which theretore being Active, 
and fo i» A it 1eif, is not a Compart, but a Whole, 
and S79//*ont alone ; Which we Call .ngels : Thicir 
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Operations prove they have A&ual Being, and 
therefore a forticri they are capable to be, or Things. 
Whence we muſt corre our Negative Exprel- 
ſions of them by our Reaſon ; and hold, they are 
Poſitive Things ; all Notions of Thing being Poſs- 
tive. Farther, we can as evidently diſcourſe of 
thoſe Beings, or Things, tho' Negatively expreſs'd, 
as we can of any Body : wv. g. if an Angel be Non- 
quantis, We Can demonſtrate it 1s Non-exten(rs, 
Non-locabilis, &c. and, from its having no Mat- 
ter, Or Power, Which is the Ground of all Poten- 
tiality and Change, *tis hence collected, that 'tis a 
Pure A& ; and, therefore, that once Determin'd, 1t 
is Immutable, at leaſt Naturally. Laſtly, I afhrm, 
that, this preſupgoſed, we can diſcourſe far more 
clearly of Spirit, than of Bodies: For, there are 
thouſands of Accidents belonging, intrinſecally 
or extrinſecally, to every Individual Body, whence 
all our Confuſion, and Ignorance of it comes ; 
whereas, in a Pure Spirit, there are only three or 
four Notions, viz. Being, Knowledge, Will and 
Operation, for us to Refle&t on, and Manage ; 
and, therefore, the Knowledge of them is ( as far 
as this Conſideration carries ) more Clearly attain- 
able, than is the Knowledge of Bodies. 
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REFLEXION Fourteenth, 
ON 


The 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th 
CHAPTERS. 


F HE 24th Chapter [Of the ColleFive Ideas 
6 þ of Subſtance | gives me no Occatton to re- 
flect. Only when he lays ( as it 
The Mind alone were) for his Ground, that the 
fe:5 not collet ; 
Notions, or com» A4ind Nas a Power to compare, or 
pare them. collect many Ideas into one, | am to 
ſuppoſe he means, that the Mind 
does not this of her ſelf a/oze, without the Joint- 
ating of the Body, as has been often prov d 
above ; for, otherwiſe, the 2yhole, or the Man, can- 
not be ſaid to be the Author of thar Action. 
2. The 25th Chapter gives us the true Notion 
of Relaticn, and Very Clearly EX 
Perbal Relations prels'd ; which he ſeconds with 
come not from De= Qjvers Other Solid Truths, viz. 
fe evra wp Ses That forme Terms which ſeem Ab- 
OE of a Real ſolute are Relatives ; that Rela- 
Ground. tion cen be only betwixt twoThings 
and that All things are capable of 
Relation. What I refle& on is, that he gives us 
nor the true Difference between Real and 'meerly 
Verbal Relations ; nor the true Reaſon why ſome 
Relative Terms have, and others have not Corre- 
lates Herthinks the Reaſons why we call ſome of 
them ExtrinſecalDenominations ( which is the 
ſame 
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ſame with Verbal Relations ) proceed from Defe& 
in our Language, or becauſe we want a Word to 
ſ19nifie them : Whereas, this matters not a Jot ; 
ſince we can havethe Idea or Notion of Relation in 
our Minds, if we have good Ground for it, whe- 
ther we have a Word to fignifie it or no; or ra- 
ther; if we have a Real Ground for it,we ſhall quick- 
ly invent either ſome one Word, or elſe ſome Cir- 
cumlocurion to expreſs it. Let us fee then what 
our Principles in this Aﬀair ſay to us. 

3. Rel:tion is not here taken for our A& of Re- 
lating, (for then it would belong to another com- 
mon Head of Notions, call'd 4c/icn ) but for rhe 
Thing as it is referred by our Comparative Power 
co another; Wherefore,there muſt be fome Ground 
in the Thing for our thus referring in ; and, con- 
tequently, it the Relation be ze, or ſuch a one 
as before was not, there muſt be ſome Nove!:y in 
che Thing it ſelf ro ground it. Whence follows 
that, if there be ſuch a Real Ground on the one 
{ide only, and no Real Ground on the other, there 
will be a Real Relation on the one tide, and »o Real 
Relation on the other, bur only a Verbal one, or 


an Extrinſecal Deneminatien ; Anſwering, or (as it 


were) Chiming Grammarically to rhe Term 
which is really Relative, v. g. Our Powers of 
Seeing Or Underſtanding any thing,have a Real Re- 
litionto their proper Objcets ; both becauſe ſuch 
Objects Specife the Power, or make it ſuch a 
Power, that 1s, give it its peculiar or diſtin&t Eſ- 
ſence; as alſo, becauſe the Power is by the Object 
actuated and determin'd to act ; that 1s, the Power 
is zntrinſecally Chang'd, or otherwiſe than it was, by 
means of the Obje& ; but the Object ſuffers no 
Kind of Change, nor is it at all Al;c'd, or other- 


wiſe 
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wiſe than it was by being known or ſeen. Whence 
the Intelle&tive or Vitve Powers arc really Rela- 
red to the Obje# ; but the Objects, for want of a 
Real Ground are not really Related back ro the Pow- 
ers; however the Words [ Underſtood | or ſeen, | 
do Verbally anſwer to the Acts of Underſtanding 
and Seeing; which is, therefore, call'd by the 
Schools in their barbarous Language | Relatio de- 
d:ci] or an Extrinſecal Denomination. For far- 
ther Light in this very neceſlary Particular, I re- 
ter my Reader to my Method, Beck 1. Lefſ. 7. 
where, if I flatter not my ſelf, he will find the 
Notion of R:/ation treated of very fully and clear- 
ly. Efpecially I recommend to his Peruſal the 
9th, 10th, 1 :th, and 12th Sccftion, where I dif- 
courle of that Unmntual Relation of the Meaſure 
to the Thing meaſured ; the exact Knowledge of 
which is far more uſeful than any other piece of 
this Subject ; however it lay our of Mir. Lecke's 
Road ro take notice of ſuch Sp<calations as re- 
gard, or not regard, the Thing 2: their Ground. 
3. Reviewing his 25th Chapter, ( of Cauſe and 
Effe&, &c. ) 1 found that he ac- 
WoatCauſality is, quaints us very exactly, how we 
ard what grooms o-45n the Tec of them by our 
the Relations of Q 
Cauſe indEffe, Senles ; but he Procccds not to 
ſhow us, ( wiich yet he often 
dyS in other occations) in what the nature of 
Cor{ality conliſts, which is of the Chieteſt uſe in 
Philoſophy. For, what 1s the Learned part of 
the World the betrer, for havitg thoſe rudeſt 
Draughts, or ( as Air. L. well calls them ) moterials 
of Knowledge, 1des or Not.ons, or for xnowing 
how we come by then, ( in which he very fre- 
quently terminates his Enquirics, ) if we do not by 
Ke- 
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Reflexion and Reaſon, poliſh and refine them, and 
thence attain to true Knowledge of the Things, 
from which we glean'd them ; or by whar virtue 
they come to be Carnfes of ſuch Efeds 2 What I 
conceive of Carſaliry is, that 'tis the Power of 
Participating or Communicating fome Thing, or 
ſome mede of Thing, to the Patient, which was 
before ſome way or other, in the Thing that 
caus'd it: On which point I have no occation to 
to diiate here particularly. Only, which con- 
Cerns our preſent purpoſe, I am to note, that 
that which 1s thus communicated 15 the Real Grennd 
on which the Rea/ Relation of the Efec to its 
C:uſe is founded. Whence follows, that the Care 
alſo, when it has fome Real Change, by being re- 
duccd from the Imperfetter State of meer Peer, tO 
the Perfeter one of AF, or ( as we lay ) gets [ome- 
thing by producing ſuch an Effect, will have a 
Real Ground, and Conſequently a Real Relation 
to the Fifec&t, and nor otherwiſe, And hence it 
is thar God, our Crearcrr, has no Real Relation 
to his Creatures, tho they have many TO him ; be- 
cauſe he is no otherwiſe, nor better, in the lealt, by 
Creating; them, than he had been in Cafe he had 
not Created any thing at all ; and therctore there 
is no Ground in Him of a Real Correixtion to 
them. 

4. The 27th Chapter ( of Identity and Diverſity } 
requires a deeper Contideration. _ 
In order to which, I know no T-* . Kring the 


Principle of In+- 


more Compendioas way to clear qjcjquarion, 

the Point in diiputc between us, reuſe aiitececa? the 
than to fetch my Diſcourſe from =—@noviedge I 
choſe Principles that concern ir. 
The Subje&t does, indeed, pro- 


dentity ana Di- 
verlity. 
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perly belong to Metaphyſicks; but I will en- 
deavour to do what I can, to avoid thoſe Ab- 
ſtracted Aediums, which are made uſe of in that 
Supreme Science. . And, firſt, as the Ground work 
of my Diſcourſe, I am to ſettle the Principle of In- 
dividuation, or how a particular 7h:ng'or Subſtanice, 
comes to be what it is; for, this done, it will be 
eafily ſeen whence we are to taxe our Meaſures, 
ro judge when it continues the ſame, and when it 
is to be another, or a Different Thing from its 
former {elf I diſcourſe thus; nor will it be Tedi- 
ous I hope to repeat often, what is fo Uſeful to be 


remember'd, as being the ſure Ground of all our. 


Knowledge. 
5. All our Conceptions, by which only we 
can diſcourſe of Things, are cither 
What gives the of Res or Modus rei ; that is, they 


G ' 16 Speci- X . 
Oo WE areeither the Notions of Subſtance 


fy ai! Notions. , A 
or Thing preciſely ; or elfe, the 


Notions of Accidents. Of thefe the Word | Thing] 
has a very Abſtra#ed Notion, and is perfectly In- 
different and Indeterminate to all Particulars : 
Wherefore the Notion of ſuch a Syecies or ſort 
of Thing, being (as was faid above ) more Derer- 
minate, vauſt have ſomething ſuperadded to 1t 
wo derermin it, and compormd Or conſtitute ir of 
ſuch a Species ; which can be nothing bur ſuch 2 


Complexion of Accidents or Modes ; there being (as 


was {aid) nothing elſe imaginable that can be ad- 
dcd to the Notion of Thing. Now, Philoſophers 
agreeing to Call that which determ.ns the common 
Nution of thing ; and fo, conſtitutes ſuch and ſuch 
Species Or Kinds of Things | A Suvſtantial or Eſjen- 
tial Form; hence, the Subſtantial Form of all the 
Sorts, Kinds, or Species of Natural Bodies can be 
| | Os, nothing 
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nothing elſe but ſuch a Complexion of Acci- 
dents, as fit the Thing for ſuch 2 kind of Opera- 
tion in Nature. And, hitherto, if I miſtake nor, 
Mr. Locke and I may agree in the main, how- 
ever we may ditfer 1n the manner of Explicating 
our ſelves. 
6. Deſcending then to the Individuals, it is 
evident, that a Greater Comple- 
xion of Accidents is neceſſary ro What gives the 
determine and conſtiture the ſfe- 67991 fo our Nee 
Rog tions of the Indi- 
veral Individuums, than would ,i am © 
ſerve to conftiture the Species ; 
for, the Species or Kinds of Things ate but few, 
but the Individuums under thoſe Kinds arc Innu- 
merable ; and, therefore, mcre goes to diſtinguiſh 
theſe from one another, than was necdful ro di- 
ſtinguiſh or derermine the other : Wherce it 
comes, that we can never comprehend or reach 
all thar belongs to the Suppoſiram, or Individuum. 
Wherefore, it being a certain Maxim, that 
[ whar diſtinguiſhes, does conſtitute, this Medly of 
Innumerable Accidents, which d;Ferences or di- 
ſtinguiſhes each Individuum from all the reſt, does 
alſo intrinſecally conftirute thoſe Individuums ; or, 
is the Intrinſecal or Formal Principle of Individua- 
tion. Moreover, ſince nothing i» Commen, Or 
not ulrimately determin'd ro be This or That, is 
capable of Exiſting ; nor, conſequently, in proper 
Specch, a Thing ; it follows again, that that Com- 
plexion of Acccidents, which gave the Thing its 
Primigenial Conſtitution in the very firſt Initanc 
ir was thus ultimately ' Determin'd to be Thx, ( or 
Different from all others of the ſame Kind,) did 
truly and properly Individuate it. Note, that this 
Diſcourſe holds equally in Elementary, Mix'd, 
R Living, 
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Living, Vegetable and Animal Individuums ; al- 
lowing only for the ſmaller or greater Number 
of Accidents, which goes to the conſtituting cach 
of them reſpeCtively. Why Mr. Locke, who al- 
tows the Complexion of Accidents to conſtitute the 
Specifick Nature, ſhould not follow the ſame Prin- 
ciple, in making a greater Complexion cf the 
Modes Intrinſecally diſtinguiſh the Individuum trom 
all others, and fo conſtitute [7, I cannot imagin ; 
it being ſo perfectly Confonant, and necellarily 
Conſcquent to his own Doctrine, and agreeable 
to Evident Principles. _ 
7. Applying then this Diſcourſe to An : Since 
*: it is the conſtant Method of God's 
yr Individual Wifdom, as he is the Author of 
Men are 2% Nature, to carry on ghe Courſe 
of it by Diſpoſitions on the Mat- 
ter's fide; and, therefore, to adjuſt and fit that 
which Supervenes £© what Pre-exiſts; and, eſpe- 
Cialiy, to {ute the Form to the Matter ; and, fince 
"ris evident that the Embrio pre-exiſts to the Infu- 
{ion of the Soul, as the peculiar Matter to its Forms ; 
it follows, that the Soul 1s adj«fed to the Bodily 
or Animal Part; and, according to the Degree, 
that part of it, cali'd the Fancy, is b<tter or worſe 
firred ( as far as is on its fide) to perform ſuch 
Actions, when it is ripe; or, mare or Jef fit to 
work comparatively, ( in which all Judging and 
; - Diſcourting * conliſts,) there will 
Method to Sci- he infuſed a Soul apt to judge and 
ence, B.2. L.i. ;. pe 0 gig 
&. 10. diſcourſe more perfectly, or leſs per- 
fectly, according as the Marter 
requires. And, were it otherwiſe, ſo that the 
Soul were apt to work more perfetly than the 30- 
dy were able to go along with it; firſt, that 
greater 
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reater Degree of Rationality in the Soul would 
be loft, and in vain ; and next, the Man, God's 
Workmanſhip, would be d:þroportion'd, and, in 
A manner, Monſtrous in his moſt Eſſential Parts. 
Putting then thoſe Parts orderly fitted to one an- 
other, which can only be done ( as was ſhewn 
by ſuring the Supervening Part to that which pre- 
exiſted, ir follows neceſlarily, that as the Bodily 
or ( meerly ) Animal Matter of Man, the Embryo, 
was, in the Inſtant before the Soul was infuſed, 
(and the Man made, ) individually different from 
all of the ſame Kind, or from all other EZmbryo's ;. 
and ſo, was, conſequently, juſt to ſuch 4 Degree, 
fir, by the peculiar Diſpoſition of its Brain, ( as 
irs conjoin'd Inſtrument, ) to a& with the Soul 
comparatively ; 1o, it is impoſlible (the Sou! being 
proportion'd. to that Matter, as its Form ) that 
any two Souls ſhould be perfetly Alike, or Equal 
in Rationality ; or rather, that any Two Aer 
ſhould have a Capacity of Knowing, or Reaſon- 
ing, to the ſelf-ſame Degree : For, were they 
equally Rational, thoſe t2vo Men would be bur one 
and the /ame Man Eſertially, or under the No- 
tion of ſuch a Species ; in regard that, tho' they 
might have many Accidental Differences, yet 
they would have nothing in the Line of ſuch 4 
Rational Ens, or Man, to diſtinguiſh them Eſſen - 
tially, or make and conſtitute them formally Two 
ſuch Entities, or Things, as we Call Aer, or Ra- 
tional Animals. 
_ 8. This premis'd, I come to examin Mr. L's 
Diſcourſes upon this Subject. _ 
He imagins Exiſtence is the Prin- g——mpa i ropes 
: | $52 . ; poſſib!y ve thePrins 
ciple of Individuatin ; Which Gijple of Indivi- 
can confiſt with no ſhow of guation. | 
| on Reaſon, 
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Reaſon. For, ſince Thing in Common Cannot ex- 


ift, and therefore what's Ultimately determin'd 


ro be this Thing, or an Individuum, Can only be 
capable of Aual Being ; "tis evident that the In- 
dividual Thing muſt, ( in oy of Nature or 
Reaſon ) be frf# conſtitured fuch, ere it can be 
capable of Exiſtence. Wherefore 'tis impothble 
that Exiſtence, conſider it how we will, can be 
in any manner the Principle of Individuation, the 
conſtitution of the Individuum being preſuppo- 
{cd to it. Again, fince, as has been ſhown a- 
bove, the Notion of @ Thing, or an Individuum, 
( ſpeaking of Creatures ) is | Capable to be | 'tis 
impoſhble that 4&ual Being, or Exiftence, ſhould 
conſtirure the Potentiality or Capacity of Being, 4- 
ny more then the meer Power of walking can 
conftirute or denominate a Man Atually walk- 
#1g. Beſides, both Logick and Metaphylicks de- 
monſtrate that, Exi#ence, it being the immedi- 
ate Effect of the firſt Cauſe, who-is Eſſentially an 
Tnfinitly-Pure Atuality of Being, 1s therefore the 
Ft Atfual of any Notion we have, or can have. 
Wherctore, fince whatever docs difference or di- 
ftinguiſh Another, muſt neceſſarily be more Atual 
than the Notion Diſtinguiſh'd ; it follows, thar 
Exiſtence is of its own Nature a moſt perfectly 
anitorm and Und:#finguiſhable Eftect, that is one 
and the ſame in all Creatures whatſoever, as far 
as Concerns irs ow" preciſe Nature or Notion : 
For Reflexion will inform us clearly, that what- 
ever Notion 1s Di#tinguiſhable is Potential ; and 
that the Di#tinguiſhing Notion is more Atual than 
It. Since then no Notion can be more Atual 
than is that of ExiFence ; it follows, it cannot 
poilibly be Dj#ingaiſh'd ar all, Whence a" 
this 
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this Unexpected, tho' Clear, Conſ-quence, thar, 
if Exiſtence does c:n#itute the Individuality, all 
the Individuums in the world, as having «ze and 
the Self-/ame Conſtiruter, would be but one Ind:- 
viduum. 

9. Next, Mr. Z. fancies, that the Exiſting of a 
Thing in the ſame Time and Place, The Outward Cir- 
conſtitutes the Identity of aThing; cumſtances of 
and the being in ſeveral Times Time andPlace 

Os . cannot cimiduce to 
and Places conſtitutes its Diver- conſtitute the In- 
ſity. By which 'ris eaſy to diſcern, gividual Eſfſen- 
that he diſtinguiſhes nor berween ces. 
the Extrinſecal Marks and Signes by which we 
may know the Diſtinction of Idividuals,and what 
Intrinſecally and Eſſentially conſtitures or makes 
them differeut Things. Who ſees not that Time 
and ?lace are meerly Extrinſecal to the Notion 
of Subſtance, or rather tcto genere different from 
it, as belonging to other Common Heads? And 
therefore they are too Supcrficial Contiderations 
for their Identity and Diverſity ( which are Rela- 
tions grounded on their Eſſence ) to contiſt in 
them. Beſides 7:me and Place are evidently no 
more, but Circamſtances of the Thing ; where- 
fore, that very word ( Circumſtance ) ſhows plain- 
ly that they cannot be Itrinſecal, much leis E/- 
ſential to it ; and it cvidences moreover that 
they ſuppoſe the Thing already conſtituted, to 
which they are annext. Tho' then Pra&ical men 
may have light thence to diſtinguiſh Þd.vidutms, 
yet, it is very Improper for Philoſophers, or Spe- 
culative RefleRters, to make the Fntity of Things, 
which grounds the Relations of Identicy and Di- 
verſity, to conſiſt in theſe Outward Signes and Cir- 
cumſtantial Tokens. | Fo 

nd 3 10. This 
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10. This Learned Gentleman conceives there 
muſt be a Different Reaſon for 
"An Individual The Individual Identity of Mar. 
Man is formaly To make way to which he pre- 
an Individual myyifes, and would perſwade us 
ts ing 9 m— gratis, that it is one thing to be 
dividual Perſon the ſame Subſt ance, another the 
Z00. ſame Man, and a third to be the 
ſame Perſon. But, I muſt fore- 
ſtall all his Subſequent Diſcourſes by denying 
this Preliminary to them. For, ſpeaking of one 
and the /..e Individual Man, as he does, I muſt 
af:rm that 'tis all one, nay, the ſame Formal 
Conception of him, to be the ſame Subſtance, 
Man and Perſon, For Example, 'tis evident that 
Socrates 1s One Thing under the Common Head 
of Subſtance, Or Ens, deſcending by the Genus of 
Animal, and Species of Homo; whence this Ore 
Thing or Subſtance is not only Neceſlarily, but 
Formally ove Man, becauſe he is formally a 
a Thing, or S«b/tance, under the Kind or Species 
of Man ; and 'tis impoſſible he can be under a- 
ny other. Again [ Mar] bearing in its Eſſential 
Notion that he is an Intelligent Being, he is E/- 
ſentially and Formally one Perſon too. Nor can 
we ſeparate, even by our thought, one of thoſe 
Coniiderations from another, unleſs we take the 
word | Subſtance | or | Man ] in a Generical, or 
Spccihcal Nearing for Subſtance, and Man in com- 


22% ; WhiCc> We are forbid to do by our very - 


Subject in hand, which is about the Principle of 
Ind:viduation ; or elſe, unleſs he rakes Subſtance 
for Parts of Matter, with their Quantity and Fi- 
gure acccding and deceding to the Individuum ; 
Which Things are not Eſſential ro Mar, mw fir 

im 


ro 
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him for his Primary Operation ; which- Poſition 
follow'd home, would, perhaps, make the Indi- 
viduality of Man, and of all Things elſe, alter 
every Moment. So that Mr. Locke, led by the 
different Sound of Words, makes Three Notions 
of One; and then racks his Wits to thew how. 
this One Notion,made into Three,is diſtinguiſh'd ; 
which we may eafily foretell maſt render his 
Diſcourſe very Extravagant, as will be ſeen 
ſhortly. 

11, Perufing his 8th SeCtion, I much fear that 
his Tenet, that Brutes are &ow- 
ing and rational, does influence The Effence of 
his Thoughts ſtrangely on this Th7gs 70! to be 
Occalion, and makes him diſlike _ f ny” = 
the Definition of Man, | viz. a elgar, ner from 
Rational Animal Y and he ſeems Extravagant 
here not only to take the Idea of Suppolitions, 
Individuation, but of his very Na- | 
zure and Kind too from his Make and Shape ; and 
then he diſcants on what People would think of 
a Thing in the Shape of a Man, which never 


uſed Reaſon any more than a Cat or Parrot ; or, 


of a Cat or Parrot that could Diſcourſe or Philo{0- 
phize? I anſwer, I will tell him my Mind when 
it ſhall pleaſe God to do Miracles to help our our 
want of Principles ; and, in the mean time, that 
I think ſuch Extravagant Suppolitions, perverting 
the Courſe of Nature, ſhould not be heard a- 
mongſt Philoſophers ; much leſs be brought 7z- 


ſtead of, or to Abett, Arguments. It would bz 


more to purpoſe, if he could convince Men of 
Senſe by Conclufive Reaſons, that it is poſſible 
that Knowledge ſhould be made by Artificial lay- 
ing together Particles of Matter ; or elſe, if it 

| R 4 cannot 
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cannot, to prove that Zrutes hav? Spiritual Na- 
tures jr them : For, one of theſe rwo muſt ne- 
celſarily bc frſt made good, ere we can with Rea- 
On athrm, that aus have, or can have Know- 
ledge. "Tis Princ'ples and not Fincics which muſt 
guide- our Thoughts in ſuch concernirg Points. 
What 1 conceive Sober Men, and even the Gene- 
rality, would think of {uch Irrationa! Men and 
Ruticnal Brutes 1s this : They would think the 
former,it they could nev<r be made to underſtand, 
or anſwer pertinently in their whole Lives, ( not- 
witoiter:ding their Make,) to be zo Mcn ; and the 
Larer, I mean thoſe Philoſephizing Brutes to be 
either Devils, or Engins acted and animated by 
them: So far are ſuch wild Suppofitions from 
givi::z us the Notions of Things. But the main 
Point ( in which Mr. Locke frequently miſtakes ) 
Js, that it matters not at all what People 7hi,k or 
jure, We are indecd to take the Meanings of 
Words wiich expreſs our Natural Notions, or 
Simple Apprehentons, from the Uſers of them, 
the Populzce; but, the Applying, or Joining 
thof. Words or Notions to one another, in order 
to inc training Troughts or Fudements of ſuch 
Conrexions, We arc to take only trom the Learn- 
ed, or from the Pr/aciples belonging to the SCi- 
encc's that treat of ſuch Subjc&ts, and net at all 
from che YVe/ger ; which it we did, we muſt judge, 
as many of them doubtl-ily do, that the Moon is 
no higger than a great Cheſhire Cheeſe ; nor one 
of the Fixed Stars 10 big as a Brands-end, or a 
Beacon on Fire. 


12, The 
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12. The former Difſtin&tion forelaid, he pro- 
ceeds to make Perſonal Identity in 
Man to conſiſt in the Conſciouſneſs Conſciouſneſs 
that ve are the ſame thinking Thing qr Tan 
in different Times and Places. He tity. 
proves it, becauſe Conſciouſneſs is 
Inſeparable from Thinking, arid as it ſeems to him, 
Eſſential to it. Perhaps he may have had Second 
Thoughts ſince he writ his 19th Chapter, where, 
$ 4.. he thought it probable that Thinking w but 
the Aftion and not the Eſſence of the Soul, His Rea- 
on here 1s, Becauſe 'tws impoſſible for any to perceive, 
2ithout perceiving that he does perceive. Which I 
hive ſhewn * above to be /o far 
from Impolilible, that the Com- * Reflex, 2. C 2, 
trary is ſuch. Bur, to ſpeak to 345: 
the Point: Conſciouſneſs of any 
AX&#ion or other Accident we have now, or have 
had, is nothing but our Know/dge that it belong'd 
ro us ; and, fince we both agree that we have 


no Inmate Knowledges, it follows, that all both A- . 


Ctual and Habitual Knowledges which we have, 
are Acquir'd or Accidental to the Subje& or Know- 
er. Wherefore the Man, or that Thing which is 
to be the Knower, muſt have had Individuality or 
Perſonality from other PrinCiples,antecedently to this 
Knowledge call'd Conſciouſneſs; and confequent- 
Iy, he will rerain his Identity, or continue the 
ſame Man, or ( which 1s equivalent) the ſame 
Perſon, as long as he has thoſe Ind;viduating Prin- 
ciples. What thoſe Principles are which Coniti- 
ruted this Mar, or This Knowing Individuum, I 
have ſhewn above, $$ 6,7. i: being then moitevi- 
dent, that a Man muſt be the ſame, ere he can 
know or be Con{cions that he # the ſame ; :1!! his 
laburious 


Cope mom 
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Laborious Deſcants, and Extravagant Conſequen- 
ces, which are built upon this Suppoſitions, that 
Conſciou/ne(s individuates the Perſon, can need no 
farther Reflexion. | 
13. Yeritis a great Truth, that Conſciouſneſs 
of its own Actions is Inſeparable 
That Conſciozſnesis from a Knowing Individual Sub- 
Inſeparable from ſtance, or Perſon, and remairs 
every Individual . R | . 
Man. with it eternally; and ( which 
will juſtifie the Forenſick Conſi- 
deration he mentions ) will .4cquit or Condemn 
him when he appears before God's Dread Tri- 
bunal ; not becauſe it conſtitutes its Perſonality, 
but becauſe nothing we once knew, or know- 


ing, did, 1s poſlible ro be ever blotted our of the 


Soul. Whence it comes, that a Soul not only 
knows her ſelf as ſoon as ſeparated, ( or rather, 
z5 then her own Fir#, and moſt Immediate, and 
Ewver-moFH-preſent Obje&t, ) but alſo, becauſe, ſhe 
then knowing all the Courſe of the World, and, 
conſequently, all the Actions of her paſt Life, 
both Good and Bad, is diſpoſed, by the Know- 
ledge of rhe former, and by the Conſequences 
of them, laid by God's Mercy or Juſtice, to erect 
her felf by Hope to an Ardent and Over-power- 
ing Love of her true Laſt End, which will ſave 
her ; or, by her Knowledge, or the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of the Latrer, to ſink into Deſpair, which will 
plunge her into'a Hell of Endleſs Miſery. It 
1s alſo true, that we are Conſcious here of any 
perceptible Good or Harm thar happens to our 
Perſon ; becauſe we cannot but Reflecf on what 
Concerns any part of our Individuum, Which 1s 
our Self ; which, yet, is ſo far from proving that 
our Perſonality conſiſts in this Conſciouſneſs, that 

it 
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it provesthe direC contrary : For,it ſhewsthar our 
Perſon, or Individual Self, affefted thus agree- 
ably, or diſagreeably, is the Obje# of that Con- 
ſciouſneſs ; and Objetts muſt be antecedent ard pre- 
ſuppoſed to the A#s which are employ'd abour 
them, becauſe the Objects are the Cauſe of thoſe 
Aﬀs. Nor is there any farther Myſtery in the 
Word [ Self; ] for it means no more but our 07 
ſame Intelligent Individuum, with which we are 
well acquainted, partly by Dire#, partly by Re- 
flex Knowledges. 
14. It looks ſo very odly to ſay, that one of 
our own A#s ſhould conſtitute 
our own particular Eſſence, Ts Angels, who 
(which it muſt do, if our Per- #7* Pure Ads, 
ſonal Identity confiits in our Con- —_— As 
ſciouſneſs, ) that I am apt to think of Knowing theme 
that Mr. Locke's great Wit aim'd \/elrer, 
at ſome other Truth, tho' he 
hap'd to miſ-apply it. I can but guels ar it ; 
and perhaps 'tis this : *Tis, without doubt, true, 
that the Eſſence of Sub/iſfent Spiritual Natures, 
which (as having no manner of Porentiality in 
them) are Pure As, (1 mean Angels, ) conliſts 
in Atual Knowledge ; Which A# is firſt of them- 
ſelves. And, if to, why may not thy A# of 
the Soul, call'd Conſciouſneſs, employ'd about her 
felf, or her own Ac#9zons conittitute the Sov/, 
or the Man's Perſonality, But, the difference 
lies here, that thoſe Pure Spirits having no Mat- 
ter or Potentiality in them, Aznex'd ro, much 
leſs Identify'd with their Natures, their Efſence 1s 
formally conſtituted by their being in A&# accor- 
ding to their Natures ; that is, by being A&ually 
Knowing : Whereas, the Soul, in this State, be- 
ing 
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ing immers'd in Matter, and 1dentify'd, or ma- 
king One Thing with her Bodily Compart, and 
needing to uſe it as her Conjoin'd Inſtrument ( as 
it were to attain Knowledge, is therefore in a 
State of Potential:/ty ;, whence ſhe has no Innate 
Notions, ( much lefs Principles, ) but is meerly 
Paſſive in acquiring thoſe Firſt Rudiments of 


Knowledge : However, after ſhe is thus pre- 


inform'd, ſhe ( or rather, the Mar, according to 
his Spiritual Part ) is, in part, Ad&ive, when he 
zmproves thoſe Knowledges, or ripens them to 
Perfe&tion, by his Reflexion and Reaſon, as both 
of us hold. 
15. I ſee no Neceſſity of making any farther 
_ ____ Remarks upon this Chapter, af- 
—_— i Indif- ter I have noted ſome other ill- 
ferent to anyMat- . | 
Ach laid, and wrongly ſuppoſed 
Grounds, which occaſion'd his 
Miſtakes. As, Firſt, That the Soul of a Man zs 
mndiffcrently alike to all Matter. Whereas, each 
Soul not bcing an Aſſiſtant, but an Informing 
Form ; and, withall, being bur the Form of 
one Particular, and therefore fitted ( as was Iate- 
ly proved ) to the Diſpoſition of the particular 
Pre-exiſtent Embryo ; 1t Can be rcceiv'd in no Mat- 
cer, but that which is individually determin'd 
in it {clf, as to its Animality ; and therefore it re- 
quires a Form dittinCt from all others, or as the In- 
dividual Conſtitution of the Embryo was. Se- 
condly, $. 28. he makes account. the Specifick 
Idea, if held to, will make clery the Diſtinttion of 
any Thing into the ſame, and Diverſe: Whereas, 
our Subject ( as I ſappoſe ) being about Ind:vi- 
dual Ident:ty, ard Diverſity ; how the holding to 
the Specifical Idea, in which all the ——_ 
under 
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under it do agree, and which makes them oze 
in Nature, ſhould clear the Diſtin&tion of Þrd:- 
viduals, 1s altogether inexplicable. It muſt then 
be only the Individual Idea, or Notion, as far as 
we Can reach it, (to which there go more Modes, 
than to the Specifical, ) and its Intrinſecal Compo- 
ſition, which can div-r/ife Things Really, or make 
them to be Really the ſame, or Divers : How- 
ever, ſome Outward Circumſtances can do it, 
quoad nos. I am not much ſurpriz'd, thar 
Mr. Locke, led by the Common 

Do&trine, does think there are no = FParys of the 
EſfentialNotions under that which Fgznezat, © 
Logicians call the Species : Where- 

as, all Individuals being moſt properly Diſ#in## 
Things, maſt have alfo ( Efence being the For- 
mal Conſtitutive of Ens ) Diſtin& Eſſences, and 
ſo be E/entially Diſtin#. Burt of this, enough in 
my Method, Book 1. Leſſ. 3. $. 11. &c. His Proof 
of it is very plaufible : But the Reader may ob- 
ſerve, that while, $. 29. he uſes the Word [| that 
Rational Spirit, that Vital Union, ] he ſuppoſes 
it That ; that is, Individually the ſame ; inſtead of 
telling us what makes it Thar. Beſides, that he 
throughout ſuppoſes Exiſtence to individuate ; 
which is already confured. Laſtly, I obſerve, 
that, ro make good his Diitintion of | Perſon, ] 
from the Individual S»b/znce, and Individual 
Man, he alledges, that a Hand cut off, the Sub- 
ſtance 18 vaniſh'd. By which ris 

N_ that he takes | Sub- = — 
ſtance, ] not for the Thing, cal- Wo 
led Man, conſtituted by 2 Soul, rag nn. 
as its Form; but, for the Quan- come and go. 
tity of the Matter, or the Figu- ; 
ration 
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ration of ſome Organiz'd Part: Whereas, taking 
the Word [| Subſtance, ] as he ought, for Ens, or 
Thing, no Alteration or Defalcation of Moerter, 
Quantity, or Figure, &c. makes it Another Sub- 
ſtance, or Another Thing ; but ſuch a Complexion 
of Accidents, or ſuch a New Form, as makes 
it «anfit tor its Primary Operation, tO which it 1s 
ordain'd, as it 1s a Diſtinct Part in Nature. Nor 
can this argue in the leaft, that Conſciouſneſs con- 
Ritutes Perſcnality ; becauſe this happens nor on- 
ly in Mex, or Perſons, but alſo in Trees and Dogs ; 
which, if they loſe a Eranch, or a Leg, are till 
che fame Subſtance, or Thing ; that is, the fame 
Tree, and the ſame Dog, as all the World acknow- 
ledges. 


REFLEXION Fifteenth, 


ON 


The 28th, 29th, 3oth, 31th, and 32th 
CHAPTERS. 


'Þ HE 28th Chapter | Of other Relaticns ] 
is very Ingenious, and conſonant to his 
his own Principles. It might; 
indeed, ſhock a leſs attentive Rea- That is only true 
der to ſee Virtue and Vice rated, Virtue, which is 
according to 
or even ſo much as named 10, Right Reaſon. | 
from the Reſpect they have to 
the Lesbian Rule of Reputation or Faſhion, call'd 
in Scripture Conſuetudo Sxculi, which the more 
Libertine Part of the World would ſer up and 
eſtabliſh as a kind of Law. And this, I ſuppoſe, 
was the Occaſion that made that very Learned 
and Worthy Perſon, Mr. Lowde, except againſt it. 
But the Author has clear'd that Point ſo pertect- 
ly in his Preface, that none can now remain diſ- 
ſarisfy'd : For who can hinder Men from fancying 
and »aming things as they lit, 

2: I take leave to diſcourſe it thus: The word 
[Virtue | both from its Erymology and true Uſe, 
fignifies - Manly, or becoming a Man, taking hin 
according to his Genuin and' Undeprav'd Nature 
given him by Eod ; that is, Righr Reaſon. This 
Reaſin, if we uſe it and attend to it, will give us 
the'Knowledge of a Deity : In Speculative on 

| y 
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by way of Demonſtration ; in others, by a kind of 
Pra#ical Evidence, from their obſerving the Re- 
gular and Contant Order of the World, efpeci- 
ally of the Cel-tial Bodies ; as likewiſe by thcir 
Scanning, according to their different Pitch, the 
Solid Gro1nds of the Chriſtian Religion Reveal'd 
tous by God, viz. The certain Teſtimony of the 
Miracles, :nd other Supernatural ways by which 
It was introduced and recommended. Thzs Right 
Rea\n convinces us we are to Adore this Supreine 
Being and Great Governour of the World, and to 
Obey him in thoſe things he has manifeſted ro us 
ro bz his Will. T#is affures us thar he governs 
his Creatures according to the Natures he has 
given him ; and, therefore, that he governs Man- 
kind according to his True Natare, Right Reaſon ; 
and conſequently, that the Rule of Living, or the 
Lmw he has given us, is abſolutely the BeF## for 
the Univerſal Good of the World, which Right 
Reaſon reaches us is be obſerv'd ahd preferr'd be- 
fore the Satisfation of our own private Hnmour 
or Appetite ; and therefore this Rule, call'd the 
Decalogu?, or Ten Commandments, 15 m9FF Rational. 
Whence, from its bing moſt Agreeable to Man's 
true Nature, Reaſcn, 'tis hence ſtyled Fus Divi- 
num Naturale, or the Law writ in M:u's Hearts. 
This ſhews how compleat a Summary of our Com- 
portmznt with all others of our own kind, thar 
Incomparable Precepr is, | Do the ſame to others as 

you would they ſhould dv to you] and that a Rule ſo 
ſhort and plain in Words, and fo comprehenſive 
and univerſally Beneficial in Sex/e, could only be 
dictated by a Divine Maſter. Taz alures us that, 
if this Infiaicely Great and Good Governour does, 
co elevate and periet Souls, oblige them to believe 
any 
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any other and higher Points, eſpecially ſuch as 
are Uncouth to the Courſe of the World, or to 
Natural Reaſon, he will, out of his Wiſdom and 
Goodnels,give us ſuch Convincing Grounds for our 
Belief of them, as ſhall overpower the Repugnance 
of our Fancies, and oblige us according to Princi- 
ples of Right Reaſon to aflent to them as Truths, 
Thzs tells us alſo, thro' our Reflexion on the Good- 
neſs,Piety and Peaceablenels of Chriſtian Do&trine, 
that the Principles of it ( that is, the Doctrine it 
ſelf) are True and Sacred ; and lets us ſee how in- 
finitely we are bound to his Favour, and Merciful 
Kindneſs, for enlightning us with fo Sacred a 
Law, and ſo every way conformable ro Right 
Reaſon. And, if any Company or Sort of Men 
have, out of the Depravedneſs of their Nature, 
fram'd to themſclves, and introduced any other 
Rules of Manners, grounded upon Vain-Glory, 
Falſe Reputarion, or any other new-fangl'd Con- 
ceits of their own Invention ; v.g. if they would 
ſtrive to Legitimate, and make pafs for Current 
and Unblameable Morality, Duelling, Exceſlive 
Drinking, Swearing, Whoring, Cheating, &c. 
Thx tells us how Unmanly, and far from Right 
Reaſon, rhoſe Actions are; and how the World 
could nor long ſubſiſt, did Men take their pri- 
vate Revenge, befor their Brains continually with 
Exceſs; Blaſpheme, or needleſly and carcleſly 
(thar 15; irrevently) ſlubber over God's Holy 
Name, which alone gives Majeſty and authority 
to all rhoſe Sacred Laws ; or, did they live pro- 
miſcuouſly with Women, or take away all rhey 
could gec from orher Men. Tz Right Kealon, 
abetted by Coitly Experience, ſhews us what per- 
nicious Conſequences, and Inconveniencies of 

| 8 many 
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many kinds, do attend the Breach of thoſe Laws, 
inſtituted for the Univerſal Good of the World ; 
and, how all the Courſe of our Lite is diſ-joint- 
ed, and out of Frame, when we once yield the 
Conduct of it to Paſhon and Vice. Laſtly, 'Tis 
this Light of True Reaſon, which makes thoſe 
who are conſcious to themſelves that they have 
deviated enormouſly from this Rule, look upon 
themſelves as Debauckers and Deſcrters of their 
Reaſon, which is their Nature ; as Breakers and 
Contemners of the Law ( not of the Land, bur ) 
or the World, and Diſregarders of the Law-giver 
himfe!f'; as Baſe, Mean, Corrupted, and Rotten at 
the Heart, Degenerate from their own true Na- 
rure ; and, therefore, ( unleſs they reform them- 
felves,) utterly uncapable of bcing promoted to 
thar Perfection and Happineſs, to which the ever 
ready Generofity of their Infinitely-Bountiful God 
2nd Maker, would otherwiſe advance them ; and, 
moreover, as Liable to all choſe moſt Dreadful 
Puniſhments, which the Anger of ſo great a Ma- 
Jeſty, juſtly provok'd, will certainly inflict on 
them. Whence enſues Interior Heart-gnawing 
Sorrow, and Stings of Conſcience ; and, if rhcy 
perſiſt, Deſpair and Damnation, Theſe Things 
conſfider'd, and Virtue being Nothing but Right 
Reaſon ( Man's true Nature ) employ d about Fit- 
ring Objects, in Firting Occaſions, I do not think 
we are to attend to Whar Irrational Men, Liber- 
tines, or Humouriſts call Virtue or Vice, and eſteem 
1.oudable or Blameable ; but to what Right Reaſon, 
the only Eſtabliſh'd and Impartial Standard in this 
Caſe, reaches us to be zruly ſuch : And, I think it 
had been better, and more unexceptionable, to 
have called ſuch good and bad Diſpoiitions _ 
| puts 
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Puted Virtues and Vices, | than to join thoſe Qua- 
ficies in an Univocal Appcllation with thoſe Rario- 
»al or Irrational Habits, which only, in proper 
Speech, are truly ſuch. 

12. As to the 29th Chapter, | of Diſtin& and 
Confuſed Ideas,}] I cannot think 
that zhe Confuſton of Ideas, us in refe- pray aw 7 
rence to their Names ; but ſprings Ideas. » Notions. 
moſtly from the Reaſons atlign d 
by himſelf, $6. 3. For, what are Names, but the 
Words which /ignife thoſe Ideas ? The 1dea, then, 
is in my Mind, what it z, and ſach 2s it z, inde- 
pendently of thoſe Names ; as beiriz there before 1 
named it. And the fame Reaſon hoids, tor kcep- 
ing up the Diſtinction of thoſe 1deas ; for the No- 
tions will be ſtill what they were, whether c-2 
Name or Amother be impoſed on them : And, I 
think Mr. Locke agrees with me, that they ar2 like 
Figures, which, the leaſt derrafted, or add: d, 
makes the Idea be quite another. It one talks ro 
me of a Mufti, and I take that Word to ſ1gnifie 2 
Rat-catcher, my Idea of a Rat-catcher 15 the 11me as 
if the Word | Rat-cotcker ] had been uſcd, tho' the 
Reference of the Idea to that Name bc as wrong as 
may be. Or, if I ſpeak of an Individuum, cailed 
Longinns, and another takes that Word to fignte 
a Nard; my Idea is c:nfuſed, bcing of an Ind:vi- 
duum ; and his Diſtin&,tho the Word be the ſame. 
So,z# the ſame Perſon, rectify'd as to the Meaning 
ot any Word, takes it #09 in 4 diferent 5enfe than 
he did formerly, then he has another Idea by it 
than he had; but yet, both his former, and his 
New-got Idea are ſtill unalterably and p:rfectiy di- 
ſtintt. Butr,' I ebferve, chat Mr. Locke attributes 
many Things to #ords and Names ; Which, _ 
"| * 199999 
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ther it be his Over-acuteneſs, or my Dulneſs, I 
can make nothing of, Whar I conceive of Con- 
fus'd Ideas, is this :#In two Caſes chiefly they are 
Confus'd, viz., when there is a Confulion 1n the 
Things themſelves from which they are taken, 
and to which they Correſpond ; as, when too ma- 
ny Confiderabilities are blended rogerher ( as it 
were ) in the ſame Suppeſitum, Or Individuum ; or, 
that the Object it ſelf conſiſts -of Many Things ; 
as, a Heap, an Army, a Sack of Wheat, &c. Or 
elſe, when the Object is nor well repreſented, ei- 
ther by Defect of the Organ, the Diſtance of the . 
Object, or the ill Diſpoſition of the Medium. To 
rhis latrer ſort belongs the Imperfe&tion of our 
Underſtanding ; which, not able to comprehend 
the whole Thing, is forced to make many Inad- 
equate Ideas or Notions of it ; which, nor reach-- 
ing to particularize the Thing, muſt therefore be 
Common, or General, as containing more under 
them Tndeterminately, that is, Confuſedly. In two 
Caſcs alſo, Names teem to cauſe in us Confuſed 
Ideas : One, when the Word is perfectly Equizecal, 
and f1gnifies neither Senſe determinately. The 
other, when a Multitude of Words are huddled 
togethcr izartificially, or ſtammer'd out anintelli- 
gibly ; to which we may add, our not underſtand- 
ing the Language thorowly. In which Caſes, we 
have either no Notion art all, or, it any, a very 
Confuſed one. And theſe feem to me the only ſ0- 
lid Ways to brecd C:nfuſed Idezs, as being taken 
from the Nature of the Things, and of their Cir- 
cumſtances ; and from the Nature of the Words, 
as Words ; that is, from their Significativeneſs, As 
for the Secret and Unobſerved References, the Author 
ipeaks of, 2vhich the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch 
| x | . Names, 
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Names, I muſt confeſs, I know not what it means, 
more than that the Underſtanding knows perfect. 
ly, or imperfectly, what che Word ſtands for, or 
( which is the ſame ) whar 1s its 7r#e and proper 
Meaning, Concerning Infinity, of all forts What- 
ever, I have ſaid enough formerly, on divers Oc- 


Caſions. 

3- The 3oth Chapter needs no New Reitexion, 
The 31th, | Of Adequate and In- 
adequate Ideas, | has in it much 7h: whole Thing, 
of true Philoſophy ; eſpecially, #4 #7 1-e45 107, ſo 

: :7 cannot ve 

where he makes the E/jences of yy clcarty. 
Things confilt in the Complexion 
of the Modes or, Accidents. I grant, that whole 
Complexion 1s not knowable by us in this State : 
But, why have not we as much Knowledge of 
them | as is neceflary for us? Or, why muſt we 
think we know Nerhing of them, unleſs we have 
( over and above our Uſe ) all thoſe ſuperfluous 
Degrees of the Knowledge of Things, as may 
ſarisfie alſo our Curiofty, or Humour ? By thoſe 
Accidents of G:/d, which we know, we can di- 
{cern| Gold, Ordinarily, from other Metals: Or, 
3t any Cunning Fellow would impoſe upon Na- 
rure and us, and undermine that {hghter Know- 
ledge! of the Generality, to cheat them; God 
has furniſh'd us ( «ſpecially rhoſe whoſe pecu:iar 
Concern it is ) with Means ro countermine their 
Sophilticaring Arts. I grant too, that our 1d 
of Individual Subſtances is not Adequate ; but, it 
an Imperfect Notion of them be fufhcient for our 
purpoſe, and withall, moſt furable ro our Im- 
perteft Underſtanding, why ſhould we dehtire 
MOre, 
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4. Moreover, there is awcther Reaſon, of a 
higher Nature, ard moſt Supream- 
The Metephyſcal by Wiſe, grounded on what the 
Complexion of Metaphyſicians texm Altiſſime 
Accidents »b:ch Caouſz, which we Call First Prin- 
coni/irures Indi- co/ples, why this Complexion of 
viduums, ſhui 1 ccidents ſhould be ſo Numeroas, 

þ: n.mo8t inifte —_— x et X 
nitely various. And Millions of Ways variable. 
It becomes tke God of Truth, 10 
to order his World, that Things ſhould be a Gr:und 
fer Truth, Now, had there not been almoſt as 
Infinite Variety of thoſe Modes which conſtitute, 
—and, conſequently, diſtinguiſh, every Individuum z 
ir might happen, there bcing ſuch an innumera- 
ble Miulticude of thoſe Individual Things, that 
fome 7wo of them, which, by bcing 7c, muſt be 
Dife rent, would yet d: Fer FL BOtt1i®g, Or 1N NO re- 
{pect, or Mode ; and fo, they would be Oze, and 
Not Oze ; WHICh is a Contradiction. Nay, not 
only divers Things, but cach Diſcernable and Di- 
yifiþle Parr of the ſame Thing, huwever ſeeming- 
ly ' /\niform, muſt have a wriozs Complexion of 
thoſe Modes, to d;/5»2#iſh them. For kxample ; 
Let a 20s. Piece of Gc:d be divided into Forty 
Parts; each Fart, after D:vi/ion, bei2g now a Whole, 
and a Difint Thing from all the rci?, muſt either 
have ſome D:/tintt Medes 11 ir, to difEinoniſh it from 
ai. hc vthers, ur it V'ould be Di/f;ac, and yer Not 
difgintt, (raving noiiig to diſtinguiſh it ; ) that 
1s, It WOUW bs. Une 742g, and yet Not one Thing ; 
or rather, the {ame Part, and yet Not the ſome 
' Part ; 2nd this in the ſeme reſted, ( viz. under the 
Noon of Sub/tance, Ting, or Fart; ) which is a 
pert:&t Contradiftiun. Whercfore, the God of 
Nature, who 3s always Eſſential Truth, has to or- 
der'd 
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der'd it, thar Things, and each part of Things 
how minute ſoever, ſhould have a Ground in 
them of differing from one another, as whoever is 
uſed to Microſcopes, will eaſily diſcover. As for 
what concerns xs, this Inconceivable Variety tasks 
our Induſtry, employs our Speculation, and raiſes 
our Contethplation, by making us ſee that God's 
Wiſdom 1s infinitely exalted in the Jea#t. of his 
Creatures; and by obliging us ro break our into 
Tranſports of Admiration, * Ecce, 
Dems magnits vincens Scientiam 1c- * Job 36. 26. 
ſtram. 

5. Since then we fee and experience rhat 
Things 4 exiſt, and therefore 
( nothing being Able to do what MW can ſufficiently 
"ris 26t Capable to do) are Capable " pee, Ho 

x ; «a4 comprehending 
of Being Attually, Or Exifting ; Fully thisCtmplexe 
{mce we know they exiſted not 066. 
of themſelves, or by virtue of their 
Own Eſſence ; and therefore, that to be meerly or 
purely Capable of Exiſting, is the very Nature or 
Notion of Created Things, confidering them pre- 
Ciſely according to the Notion of Thing or Sub- 
ſtance. Since we know the Laſt Diftinction, or 1- 
dividuation, of Things thus confider'd, confiſts in- 
trinſecally in the Complexions of Modes or ACCi- 
dents, which ultimately derermins them to be rhz ; 
and fince, withall, we have ſuch Ontugrd Marks 
and Signs of thar Individualicy, from their Exi- 
ſting in the ſame Time and Place, and orher ſuch 
like Circumſtances, (in which Senſe, and not in 
making them 7#»trinſecally conſtirute the Indivi- 
duum, Mr. Locke's DoCtrin in this Point 1s ad- 
mitred.) Laſtly, Since there are the higheſt Rea- 
ſons imaginable, that rhis Individual a” 
Sy 4 O 
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of Accidents ſhould be impoſlible to be compre- 
hended by us in this Stare ; let us content our 
ſelves with this ſufficient Knowledge which we 
have of them, without graſping fooliſhly at more 

than we are able to fathom. | 
6. In my Judgment this Acute Author might 
have excuſed this 32th Chapter, 
No Formal Truth or [ Of True and Falſe Ideas. ] He 

Falſhood in Tdeas 
2 Milos: grants they cannot properly be 
True or Falſe i» themſelves ; and 
Ideas or Netiens, being nothing but the Nature of 
the Thing ( as rhus or thus conceiv'd)) in our 
Minds, can have no Conſideration belonging to 
them, but what they are in themſelves, or that 
they are what they are, Which is called their Mera- 
phyſical Verity ; and therefore ( as he ſays well ) 
they can no more be True or Falſe, than a ſingle Name 
can be ſaid to be ſuch. The Improper Truth or 
Yalſhood which he ſeems willing to attribute to 
them, belongs (as he alſo intimates ) to Fudg- 
ments; that is, to the Connexions of his Ideas, and nor 
to the Ideas or Notions themſelves, which are the 
Parts that are Capable to be connected, But, if This 
Truth or Falſhood (which Mr. Locke would force 
his Reaſon to ſhew,) can any way belong ro them, 
ir will nor be Twproperly but Properly ſuch ; for 
Truth and Falſhood are oft properly found in 
Fudgements, and only in them. Wherefore, either 
»o Formal Truth or Falſhood at all can belong to 
[deas, or it muſt be Proper Truth or Falſhood ; 
which is what the Author denies, as contrary to 
his Inrention, 
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REFLEXION S9z:xteenth, 
ON | 
The Subjett of this whole Book, 


1. F'N the 5th Section of the Firſt Chapter, the 
Grounds are well laid to ſhew how Meta- 

phorica! and Improper Concep- 
tions and Names come; and how TherceProper and 
they are Tranſlated from thoſe pram guoengh 
Notions which ariſe from Im- jJiios athore 

refſion on the Senſes. For, ro gin. 

ave Senſes being common to all 
Mankind ; and, withall, they being, (with a very 
ſmall difference ) apt to be atte&ted by Objedts 
after the /ame manner, the Notions thus imprinted 
are Natural and Common ; and, therefore, the 
Words that Men agree on, or by Ulſe eſtabliſh, ro 
ſignifie ſuch Notions, are Proper ; the a 
| : E 
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Uſe of them, and the General Conſent that they 
ſhould ſignifie thoſe Natural Notions, making 
them current, and giving them this Propricty. 
Whereas, the Notions we have of Spiritual Na- 
rures, and of the Operations of our Mind pro- 
duccd by it, not being imprinted Naturally, bur 
got by Reflexion, have no Words or Names which 
Mankind agrees to call them by. Whence we are 
forccd to make ule of our Natural Notions and 
Expreſſions, ( with ſome Additions annex'd, to 
ſhew their Difference ) ro ttenihie our Reflex Ideas ; 
and, therefore, the Conceptions we have of ſuch 
Natrres, and contequently the Names by which 
we ſignifie them, being Transferr'd from the Na- 
zaral ones to them, are calted Metaphorical. 
2. As for Rules to know the right Senſe of 
Words, as far as relates to Philo- 
Ie Genera! Rules fyhy, there can be but Two in 
to krow the right 5 ; 
Senſe of Wd, General, viz. that the Senſe of 
Thoſe Wirds cr Names which exs-. 
preſs our Natural Notions, which are common to all 
Mankind, ws to be taken from the Vilgar ; and, the 
Senſe of Artificial Words from the Maſters in thoſe 
reſpeflive Arts ; theſe Two ſorts of Men - being 
the Framers and Anthors, as it were, of thoſe two 
forts of Language ; and who, by their Impoſing, 
Accepting, or Ui:ng of them in 1uch a Senſe, have 
ſtamp'd upon them their Proper S1gnification, and 
given it to be Sterling and Crrrent ; in Which, 
and 1.9 in :cymologics or Criticiſms only, con- 
fiſts the #r-pricty of Words. NorcanlT fee (Care 
b-ing taken to avoid Equivocainefs ) whar fur- 
ther in{pc&ton into the Nature of Words Cain be 
necearui for a Philo{Opher. I fay, in thz Deſig- 
nation, Agreement, and Uſage of the Word, 
and 
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- and only in the, conſiſts all the Connexion or Tying 


the Ideas to the Wards, and thoſe Secret References 
of the former to the other, of which Mr. Locke 
ſpeaks ſo often in his Second Chapter, and other 
places ; nor can ir conſiſt in any thing cle. 

3- Indeed thoſe Words which expreſs Artificial 
Notions are moſt liable to be mi- 
ſtaken ; becauſe Artiſts have the won of Art moſt 
Prerogative of Coining their own 4 YE 

g 5 ro ken, 

Words, and of Affxing to them - 
what Signification they pleaſe. Whence, if their 
Thoughts differ, the Words that expreſs them muſt 


needs be Equivocal or Double-ſenſed. For all 


Art being nothing but Reflexion ov Nature, poliſh- 
ing and perfefting thoſe rude Draughts given us 
by our Mother-wit to an Exactneſs, and Reflexions 
being. Various in divers Men, according to their 
Degree of Skill, and their Talent of Penctrating 
the Nature of the Object they are employ'd a- 
bout ; the ſame Univocalneſs of Signihcation is 
not ro be expected in thoſe Words that exprefs 
our Reflex Thoughts, as in thoſe by which we 
notifie our Direc ones, in Which all Mankind (as 
was ſhewn) do agree. This chiefly happens in 
many Logical Words; for the Notions that Art 
makcs ute of, being wholly built on the manner 
of Exiſting the Thing nas in war Underſtanding, 
which none bur Steady, Solid and Acute Keflect- 
E&ers can perfectly diſcern ; hence, thoſe Reflex 
Notions, and conlecnently the Nawes which are 
ro ignite them, bucome liable io Ambiguity ; 
which has, doubtlcis, beun the Occaſion of ma- 
ny fruitleſs Conteſts ; which end ( if they ever 
end at all ) in Word-Skirmiſhes, 


4. Yet 
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4. Yet, it will nor be hard to prevent, or avoids 
all Miſtake even in rheſe, if we 
The way how to a= do but attend heedfully ro the 
old berg miſe; Manners by which thoſe things 
yy exiſt in our Minds, and take the 
Senſe of thoſe Words from the 
ableſt Artiſts, or beſt Refle&ers. For Nature ( if 
we do not relinquiſh it ) and familiar Explica- 
tions, will make them ealy to be underſtood. 
For example, ler it be told us by a Logician, thar 
the Species is the lowe#f and Narroweft ſort of 
Common Notions, that have none under them 
but 1dividuals; and ir will be preſently ſeen that 
the Conception we call [ Maz ] ( thus apprehen- 
ded and expreſt ) is a Specifical Notion. Let it 
be told us again, that a Gemns 15 a Larger Notion 
which has divers Species or Sorts under 1t ; and, 
it will quickly appear that | Animal | is a Generi- 
cal Notion ; Or, if a Logician acquaints us, that 
a Propoſition is a Speech which affirms Or denies ; 
and that thar part of ir hich is affirm'd ( or De- 
yd ) is call'd by Men of- Arr the Predicate, and 
thar part of hich 'tis afirm'd or deny'd, is the 
Swubjeft ;-and that which expreſſes the Afhrmarion 
or Negation is the Coprla ; and there can be no 
difkculty ro know that rhis Speech ( A Stone is 
hard ) is a Propoſition ; that | St-xe 1is the Srbjed#, 
{ Hard | the Predicate, and | is | the Copula ; and 
{o in all the reſt, if a Right Reflecter have the 
management of them. ur, care is to be raken 
thar we do nor pin our bclicf upon Authors, 
who frame Artificial Notions out of their Imagi- 
vation, Without regard to the Thing as 'tis COn- 
ceived by oar Underſtanding, or according to 
the Manner ir is there ; for, then, we ſhall 11 
| loſe 
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loſe the ſolid Grounds of Natu#e, and let our 
Wits looſe to follow their Butterfly Farcies ; For, 
that Thing call'd | Man, ] as thus conceived, is as 
truly a Species, and | Animal | a Genus, Cconfider- 
ing it as it is in our UnderFtanding with ſuch a de- 
gree of Abſtrattion, as an 1»dividual Man, as ex- 
iſting in re, or out of the Underſtanding, 1s Two- 
legg'd, or a Horſe four-footed. And, for the 
ſame Reaſon, 'tis as evident to true Logicians, 
or right Reflecters, rhar in the Propoſition now 
mentioned, there are as truly, really, neceſlarily 
and eſſentially thoſe Three parts lately ſpoken of, 
as "tis to a Mathematician, that there are three 
Corners'in a Triangle : The ſame Reaſon, I ſay, 
holds for both ; for the Soul is as really a Thing, 
as the Bodies in Nature ; and her Modes, or Ac- 
cidents, and their Manners of Exiſting, are as 
Real, as thoſe of any Bodies are, or can be, per- 
haps more. Whence *'tis Evident alſo that, in 
the Propoftion now mentioned, the Thing di- 
verlly conceiv'd, or its Modes, are truly and real- 
ly Subject, Predicate and Copula in the Mind ; 
and that, tho' they be expreſt in Logical Terms, 
they do not pur off their Natures, or Notions, 
which were directly and Naturally imprinted on 
the Underſtanding ; but are only ſuper-veſted 
with an Arrtificial Dreſs, thrown over them by 
our Reflexion : For, otherwiſe, we could nor ſay 
the Thing call'd | A Stoxe ] is hard, but we muſt 
withal mean and ſay | the Subject ;s the Predicare ] 
in Caſe nor the Natural Notion of the Thing, 
bur only the Logical Notion were predicated ; 
Nor could the former of theſe rwo Propotitions 
be True, the Later, Falſe, if the Thing it ſelf, or its 
Modes were not the Materials that Compounded 
it, 5. Where- 
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5. Wherefore, this is to be eftabliſhr as a certain 
Maxim, and a neceflary Prelimi- 
Even in Terms of 124 to all Philoſophy whatever 
Art the Thing is "Jo Re * , 
chiefly fignify'd. that tis the Thing in cur mind that 
gives Solidity and Steadin«1s to 
all our Judgments and Diſcourſes ; for all theſe 
are made up of Notions, that is, of the very Thing 
it {elf in our Mind, Inadequately and Diverfly 
conceiv'd: Wherefore That is ſtill the Ground- 
work, however it be wrought upon, order'd and 
poſtur'd by Reflexion and Art. From default of 
this Conſideration ſprings all the Wordiſhneſs, 
and empty Diſputes among trivial Philoſophers ; 
of which Mr. L. does, with good Reaſon, fo of- 
ren Complain. I wiſh he could as well give us 
an account, that the Ideas he and orhers ſpeak 
of are the Thing it felf, inadequately conceiv'd 
by us, and not meer Repreſentations of it ; for, 
this done, we might hope for true Ph/loſophy from 
the Principles of the 1deiſfs. Which they cannot 
pretend to ſhow, or to give us this Hope, till a 
folid Anſwer be given to what's alledg'd againſt 
them in my Second and Third Preliminarics ; 
where I undertake to demonſtrate that 'tis im- 
poſlible. 
6. I am not of Mr. L's mind, that Metaphyh- 
cal Words (however Logical ones 
M-taphyſical Words may be ambiguous ) are ſo unin- 
wy Unintelligi- ,,J/;2;hle, or in fault. For thoſe 
e, but moſt - ELD an. 
Clone, words thar fignify Being, or what 
nearly relates to it ( which are 
the Chief Objects of that Queen of Sciences) are 
abſolutely the Cleareft that Mankind ever uſes, 
or can uſe ; ſo that, whoever abaſes or mifaccepts 


them, mult nceds be a Deferter of Commen Senſe. 
Not- 
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- Notwithſtanding, in regard ſome pretended 


Schollers have on divers occaſions us'd Philoſophi- 
cal, and even Common Words. variouſly, I have 
thought fit to add a Fifth Preliminary, to ſhow 
what Senſe the Chief Words us'd in —— 
muſt have ; and that they ca ſignify no other. 
Laſtly, I have ſhown at large in my Method, B. x. 
Leſſ. 10th. how Equivocalneſs ſprings, and how ir 
may be derectcd and avoided. 

7. This Learned Authour having moſt elabo- 
rately, largely and acutcl proſe- 
cuted in his former Buok the This Third Book | 
Diſtinction of his Ideas, and the —_— Words 
whole Duty of ords being to fre _— 
{ignify our Thoughts ro others, 1 
Ccannor diſcern what need there could be to take 
ſuch pains about thoſe Outward Signes. Many 
curious Remarks do indeed embelliſh his Dit- 
courſes, which ſhow that his Exuberant Wir, can 
make good work of the dryeſt Subject, and raife 
elegant Structures out of the Skightelt Materials : 
Yet, notwithſtanding, I fce not how they conduce 
to. promote the Solid Knowledge of Things. The 
very Eſſence, I ſay, and the Nature of Hr ds being 
to Signify our Notions, Or to impart the Know- 
ledge of the Things in our Mind to others ; their 
Senſe muſt cithcr be ſuppos'd to be Agreed on, 
and Foreknown to the Speakers and Hearers, or 
they will ſcarce be allow'd worthy to be call'd 
Words but rather Empty and Tnſignificant articulate 
Sounds, Wherefors, if the Idea or Notion of the 
Speakers be Clear, or Obſcure ; Diſtinct, or Con- 
fus'd; Adequate or Inadequate, &c. The Word 
muſt either expreſs it accordingly, or it is nor the 


Name of. ſuch an Idea or Notion, nor 4 7! d.iit 
for 
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For it, and much leſs for any thing elſe; and there- 
fore 'tis good for nothing ar all. This makes me 
wiſh Mr. L. had rather thought fir to rake parti- 
cular Notice of thoſe Words, which have been 
Abus'd or Miſaccepted by Trivial Philoſophers ; 
and had clear'd their Ambiguity, reCtify'd their 
Impropriety, and Subſtituted (if need were) others 
more Proper in their ſtead ; which muſt certainly 
have had great Inflaence upon the Advancement 
of Science. Nor need he much wonder that 
Dull or Haſty Men, who either are not capable 
of much Senſe, or will not take pains to reflect on 
their Natural Notions, or ( which is the ſame ) on 
the meanings of their Words, do make uſe of them, 
and yet talk by rote all the while; following the 
Track of others whom they have heard ſpeak 
chem, or the Jargon of their Maſters ; who breed 
their Schollers to ſtick to their Words, as unal- 
terably as if they were Principles ; tho' perhaps 
neither of them were ſo Wife as to know, or ſo 
Prudent as ro regard much their determinate 
Meaning. 
8. Things ſtanding thus, and my Intention, in 
rhis whole Treatiſe, being only 
Woence J. S. isnt to carry 0n my M:th:d to Science, 
much concern'd to * Bhs _—_ 
pa” rs and ro reduce to S»l:d:ry, thoſe 
Diſcourſes which I conceive have 
roo much of Fincy in them, I have no more to 
do, as to this Third Book, tat to note by the way 
ſome particulars that occ :irr, and Which, as I 
Judge, do byaG from true Pniiofophy. 
9. The \uthor ſeems to diſlike 
Narure teach's W gar way of Defining by a Genus 
za define by a pg Re w . 
Genusand aDif. 31d its D/fferexce, and to think 
ference. it may be better performd by 
enumerating 


; 


z 
| 


Common Heads by Immediate Diſtin&tive No- 
T 
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- enumerating ſome certain dear, which, put toge- 


ther, do make up the Senſe of the Notion detin'd. 
To abett which Doctrine, he gives us this Defi- 
nition of a Man, viz. A Solid Extended Subſtance, 
having Life, Senſe, Spontaneous Motion, and the Fa- 
culties of Reaſoning. 1 diſcourſe thus : What beſt 
ſures with the Yulgar is one thing, what becomes 
Men of Art, another. It will ſerve the Common 
People well enough to declare their Thoughts by 
huddling together many particular Conſiderations ; 
nay, they will define even Individuums (if ſuch as 
theſe may be calFd Definitions ) by this Merhod, 
as Homer did Therſites. But the Point is, how Arr, 
which is\to perfect and poliſh the Rudeneſs of raw 


"Undiſciplin'd Nature, ought to behave it ſelf. 


Reflexion, the Parent of all Arts, teaches even 
Houſewives and Lawyers, that 'ris very conveni- 
ent for the one to put ſuch and ſuch Linnen into 
diſtin&t Drawers ; and, for the other to diſtribute 
all thoſe Writings that concern different Buſineſſes 
into diſtin&t Boxes : And the ſame Faculty teaches 
Logicians alſo to range all their Notions (the 
Materials they are employ'd about ) into diſtinEt 
Common Heads, \o to gain a Diftint Knowledge 
of each ; which, they being innumerable, would 
otherwiſe lie mingled confulcdly. This perform'd, 
whar are they to do next 2 Muſt they hover till 
in theſe few common Heads of Norions ? No, cer- 
tainly ; for, then, they would nor have enow of 
ſuch more-particular Notions as are needful for 
Diſcourſe. They muſt deſcend therefore from 
thoſe Common Notions to more-particular ones 
under each of them ; and this, as Plain Reaſon 
rells us, gradually : that is, they mult divide thoſe 


rrons, 
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tions, call'd Differences : for , were they not Dif- 
ferent, the Product of that Diviſion could not be 
more Notions ; whereas Divition muſt (ar leaſt ) 
make Two of One. And, whence muſt we take 
thoſe Differences ? From other Common Heads ? 
No ſurcly ; tor this would confound all our Noti- 
ons again, which we had taken ſuch Care to di- 
ftinguiſh into thoſe Heads, in caſe the more parti- 
cular ones, or the reſpeCtive Species, were made up 
of one Notion found in «xe. Line, and of another 
found in another. Thoſe Differences then that 
divide each Common Head, muſt be found with- 
In the ſame Head, or ( as we uſe to call them ) 

muſt be Intrinſecal ; which (* as 
* B.1. L. 3.$2. is demonſtrated in my Method ) 

can be no other but more and Jeſs 
of the immediate Supcriour Notions. The Firtt 
two Ditferenccs ( of Exs, for Example) join'd 
with the Common Head it {clf, gives us the Defi- 
i1icns of the two firſt Subaltern Genera ; and cach 
of thoſe wwo (and of the inferiour ) Genms's be- 
ing for the ſame Reaſon divided after the ſame 
manner, do ſtill give us naturally ( as it were ) 
the Definitions of the next two Members immedi- 
arcly under chew: ; and fo ſtill endways, rill we 
Come at the mdividuums ; each of which being 
conſtituted by an innumerable Multitude of Acci- 
Gents, We are, when we come there, loſt in a path- 
lI-ts Wood; and can no longer Define or give a Clear 
and wire Account of the Intrinſecal DictinCticn of 
thoſe Farticulars, but are forced to content our 
iclves with ſome few Notions belonging to them, 
which diſtinguith rhem from others ; or to de- 
ſcribe them by Outward Signs and Circumſtances 
tor our Uſe and Practice; Our Speculation being 
here Nonpluſt, 10. When 
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10. When Mr. Locke ſhall have leiſurely conſi- 
der'd each Step of this ſhort Diſ- 
courſe, he will find that Nzrare _ _ ppeſe 
forces us upon this Method of De- & 5-4 
fining by a Genxs and a Difference ; : | 
that Art, ( which is nothing bur Nature well re- 
flected on) ſhews us it muF be ſo; and that his 
own Definition of Mar will oblig= him, even 
while he oppoſes this Method, to have recourſe 
to it for Refuge. For, when he puts Man to be 
a Solid Extended Subſtanco, ſhould ir be deny'd, be- 
cauſe there is but one part of Man (his Body) thar 
1s Solid and Extended, and not his Spir;tual part, 
the Soul ; his only Defence can be this, thar 
thoſe Words were meant only for the General NNo- 
tion, or what was Common to Man and all other 
Bodies, (for which Reaſon, Sub/tznce there is the 
Higheſt Genus ; ) and thar which follows is meant 
to difference Or diitinguiſh him from them. Next, 
it will be unan{werably objected, thar Man beirg 
a Thing, or (which is the ſame) a Subſtarce, 
which iignifies meerly 2ho;'s capable to be, and a 
Definition telling us the Eflence of the Notior. de- 
fin'd, he deviates manifeſtly from rhe Furd2m<n- 
ral Laws of A4rr, by raking in ſuch Differenc.s 
to diſtinguith Subfance, wiz. Solid'ty and Ext:n- 
fron, which are Foreign to this Common Head of 
Being or Thing, and belong to other Common 
Heads, which are only Mcdes of Thirg, v:s. 
thoſe of Qzanrity and Quality. Add, That tis 
ſeems alſo ro contradict his own Doctrin, ( 6. 2. 
Chap.13.S11, 12. and B. 3. Chap 6.821.) v.hcre 
he makes Extenſion and Body nor to be ric lame. 
I ſuppoſe he means i» part; which, were Exten- 
ſion a Proper and Intrinfecal Differenc- of Sub- 
p ſtance, 
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fance, conſtituting the Eſſence of Body, could not 
He ſaid. Now, as was lately ſhewn, all theſe 
Rubs are avoided if we ſeparate our Notions in- 
ro Common Heads ; and, by dividing thoſe Heads 
by Intrinſecal Differences, at the ſame time make 
our Definitions of each Inferior Notion. Nor 
can it be objected, that we alſo uſe Extrinſecal 
' Differences, while we divide Subſtance by Divi- 
fible and Indiv:/ible, and yet make Divifbility the 
Notion of Quantity ; for, all ſuch Exceprions are 
fore-ſtall'd in my Method, B. 1. Lefſ. 3. and parti- 

cularly, $$. 5. and 6. 

11. The like Errour, and no leſs Fundamental, 
is his Affertion, Chap. 3. L. 11. 
The Mind dees mot that Generals ond Univeaſals belong 
frame REI not to the Real Exiſtexce of Things, 
Ms _— but are the Inventions and Creatares 
ced to it by Nas of the Underſtanding, made by it, 
farce for its own Uſe, and concern cnly 
. Signs, whether Words, or Ideas. 
Had he ſaid, that Uziverſals belong not to the 
Exiſtence of Things, as they are in Nature; or, 
that Univerſals, as ſuch, are not capable of Exiſt- 
ing there, I could underſtand him : Burt, if he 
means,. they do not belong to the Exiſtence of 


Things iz the Underſtanding, or, that they are de-. 


ſignedly invented, or fram'd, or made uſe of by it, 
tor 1ts own Convenience, I mult utterly deny it. 
For, it 1s as evident that Nature makes them itt 
our Mind, as it is that becauſe we cannot here 
comprehend Individuals, therefore Nature, by 
imprinting Objects diverſly in us, and by diffe- 
rent Senſes, forces the Mind to have Partial or 1»- 
adequate Notions of it. Now, every Inadequate 
Notion, in what Line ſoever, is an Univerſal No- 
tion z 
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cion; as will appear to any Man who reflefts np- 


.on the Ideas or Notions of  Ens, Corpus, Vivens, 


Animal, Homo; all which are Inadequate ( and 
withall, Univerſal ) Notions, in reſpe of the 1n- 
drviduum. When I ſee a Thing a-tar of, ſo that 
I can yet make nothing of it, but that 'tis ſozze- 
thing, or ſome Body, 'tis evident that I have only 
an Univerſal Notion of it, fince I know not yet 
what it is in particular ; and, that this General 
Notion is not Invented or Created by my Mind, 
but giver me by Nature. The like happens when 
I hear one knock at the Door, without knowing 
who it is in particular ; and in a Hundred ſuch 
like Occafions. So that the Mind, and 3t only, is 
indeed Capable of Univerſal Notions ; bur, 'ris 
only Nature, and not her ſelf, which begets in her 
thoſe Notions. Her only Work is, to C:mpare, Or 
Diſcern the Identity or Diverſity of thoſe Norions 
bur Nature gives her thoſe Objects, or Materials, 
on which ſhe thus works. Thus, when we ſee 
two or many Things agree, *tis thoſe Natural O- 


ets, that have in them fomerhing Agrecing to 


both, which cauſes in me a Commun Notion, Cal- 
led Animal, or Homo; and the niind lends nothing 


| bur her Comparing Nature, to make thoſe Com- 


mon Notions ; which Artificial RefleCters, defign- 
edly re-viewing, Call them Gezzs and Species. Let 
us hold to the Things in Nature. Our Mind ( as 
was often ſaid ) is nor here in an A##al State, bur 
in a Potential one ; and, therefore, when we aſcribe 
to her ſingly any A#ivity, we make her do what 
ſhe cannot do; and, fo, milling the true Cauſcs of 
fach EffeRts, we fall into great Errours, 


T 3 ” + 3s Ml 
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12. As for that Catacireſis of Nominal Eſſences, 
| which anſwer to thoſe few 4 b- 
Nominal! Eſſen» ftra& Notions we have Aﬀualy of 
ces Grow! ſr, rhe Things, when we name Lic, 
ani Catachreſtie 0» $y 4 "i. 28" 
"Py making a Complex Idea, I deny 
we have any ſuch Intention as he 
ſp:2ks of, in n:ming any Thing : For, tho” at 
that time we do at iily know bur Few of- thoſe 
Acciderts, whoſe Complexion docs, 1nuced, go 
to the wh.ile Eſſence ; yer, being pre-afſur'd the 
Thing hes more Aodes in 1t than we know Or 
think of, we ao not n0mivate them preciſely AC- 
cording ro what we do then «fuaily know, exclu- 
froel; of at.others, but includ rg them c nfuſedl). Ra- 
ther, otherwiſe, we cannot know. the Thing at 
all, becauſe it involves contuſedly all the Modes 
that are 1n 17, known or Unknown, as their Sub- 
7e& : . For,. tho' we ſhould afterwards diſcover 
mire particular Accidents in Goid than we did for- 
merly, yi, we ſhould not alter the Name waich 
fgnifcs its Subſtance, or Fiknce ; nor would call 
it ay thing bur Gd ſtill ; however the newly 
diicover'd hode gave us a. new 14a: of it ſelf, 
Anncx'd to that of Subitance. The Eſſences are 
no otherwiſe Tngener. bl, but as they are from 
Eternity in the Divine . Ideas ; nor Incorruptible, 
but as thcy are eithcr there, or clic in ſome Hu- 
mane Or Argtlicel Jnderitanding, out of which 
they can never be elffaced. Laitly, - Whar have 
Names or Wards, which ate nothing but Articu- 
late Air, or Figur'd Ink, (excepting what 1s. An- 
nexed to them by our Mirds,) ro do wath the In- 
trinſecal Natures of Things, that they ſhould be 
One Surt Or K:nd of Eſſences, 


13. The 
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x3. This Learned Author juſtly complainsthar 
we have ſo few Definitions; and © 
my ſelf have both reſented ir in prey of © 
my Preface to my Method, and ke OY 
have alſo excited and encourag'd 
Learned Men to- make good that Defect. Bur, 
till che Beft, and ozly Proper Way ( which I men- 
tion'd lately ) to make Definitions be allow'd and 
taken, I am ſure there will be no new ones made 
that will deſerve that Name ; and thoſe Few. that 
are already made, will ſtill be expoſcd to the bat- 
fling Attacks of Fancy. Ariforle was, certainly, 
the veſt Definer of any Philoſopher yer extanr ; 
yet, his Definitions are excepted againſt by Wit- 
ty Men; and (which is worſe) for no other 
Reaſon, bur becauſe they are too Learned, thar is, 
roo Good, Mr. Locke expreſles here great Diſ-ſariſ- 
faction at two of them ; which, to my beſt Judg- 
ment, not all the Wir of Man can mend. The 
Firſt is. of 4otion ; which Ariſtotle defines to. be 
Att ns Ents in potentia, quatenus in potentia. NOW, 
1 wonder not -that Mr: Locke, who, in his large 
Chapter of Power, never fo much as mention'd 
the Idea of Power to be a Thing, nor the Power to 
have ſuch an Accident, or Mode ; nor, conſequent- 
. ly, the 1dez of an A# anſwering to ſuch a Power, 
ſhould conceit- this Definition to be Gibberith, 
' However he came to pretermit chem, it 15 mott ma- 
niteſt that we have Natural Ideas or Notions of 
both theſe. We cannot ſee a Thing made atual- 
ly of Another, or Alter 4 to be any way otherwiſe 
than it was ; bug Nature obliges us to ice, ai d ſay, 
that that Thing, of which the new one was made, 
. could, Or had a Pywer to b:, It, or have Anothcr 
wade of it, Or, when we ice 'tis ancw made Har, 
—_} T 4 | Cold, 


"F 
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Cold, Round, White, Moved, Placed, ec. but 
that it ccxld, pr had a Power to become ſuch, ere 
it was Afually ſuch. Theſe Ideas then of 4# and 
Power are ſo Natural, rhat Common Senſe forces 
us to acknowledge them, and Common Langoage 
muff uſe them: And 'tis a ſtrange Faſtidiouſnels, 
not to allow thoſe Tranſcendent (that is, moſt 
Common, and moſt Clear) Words in Definitions, 
whoſe Notions or Meanings Nature gives us ; and 
which Words,or Equivalent Expretſions, Common 
Diſcourſe forces us to uſe, Yet, in the Uncouth- 
nels of theſe Words to ſome Men's Fancies, con- 
ſiſts all the Difficulty which they ſo boggle ar in 
this Definition. The Es, or Body, was only Cas 
pable, or had a Power to be moved ere Motion 
came ; and, now, by Motion it is Atually moved. 
Ir is evident then that Motion is the 4&#, or 
( which is the ſame) rhe Formal Cauſe, which re- 


duced that Power into AC, or formally denomi- 


nated it moved Actually. A# then, was a Proper 


Genz:r, as far as thoſe m5 Common Notions Can. 


have one. Now comes the Difference [| in poten- 
zia,] which is, to determine what kind of A& 
Motion is. To underſtand which, we may re- 
flect, that a Body has many other Acts or (as 
we Conceive and call them) Forms in it, ſuch 
as are Quantity, Figure, and all Qualities what- 
ever; as, Roundneſs, Length, Breadth, Health, 
e&c. Bur they are not Acts of that Body, as 
"ris i power to be otherwiſe than it is, but as 
"tis a&ually ſuch or ſuch: For, they truly deno- 
minarte it to be a#ually Round, Long, Health- 
ful, &c. Whereas, Motion, being formally a 
meer Tendency to an Effect - not yet produced, Con- 
fitutes and denominares a Body to be pnly in 

Power 


_ 
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power to be what by that Motion 7t « to be af- 
rerwards. For, reflecting on all Motions whar- 
ever, v. g. Generation, Alteration, Augmenta- 
tion, Sanation, &c. none of them affect the Sub- 


| Jer, or Body, in order to what it has already 


xedly ; but in order to a »ewly generated, or 
rather, producible Thing, Quality, Quantity, Dif-, 
poſirion, Healrh, &-c. which the Matter or Sub- 
Jet has only a Power to have or acquire by 
means of thoſe reſpe&tive Motions. The laſt 
Words, [ quatenus in potentia, ] tignifie, that the 
Thing, as affeRted with Motion, 1s formally and 
preciſely conſider'd to be i» power to be ſuch 
or ſuch, and not at all as a#tualy ſo. Matter 
has the Notion of Power to be another Thing ; 
bur in regard it is a kind of Chmpart, conlti- 
tuting actually the ſtable and entize Es, the 
Thing, or Body, which has Matter in it, Can- 
not be ſaid- to be meerly in power to hawe Mat- 
ter Which it has Already, Whereas, by ha- 
ving Motion in it, which is only the Way or 
Aeans to attain what Nature aims to produce, i 
muſt be thus weerly and formally in Power to 
that to which it is 7Te:ding. Wherefore, this 
Definition maſt appoſitely fits the Notian of 
Motion, by diſtinguiſhing it moſt perfettly from 
all other Sorts of A#s whatever ; without a 
Tittle conceivable in it that is Defective, Su- 
perfluous, or Diſparate. Yet, this is here cha- 
ra&er'd ta be Exquiſite Fargon, and a Famous 
Abſurdity, 1 ſhould be glad ro ſee how one of 
our new Philoſophers would define Adotion : I 
doubt he would find it a puzzling Task to cx- 
plicate its Formal and Proper Nature ; in regard 
that, beſides its being wery General, it is the 

Blindcſt, 
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Blindeſt and' * moft Imperfeth 
Notion we have, and moſt ap- 
proaching to Non-Entity ; be- 
ing neither the Thing as it is 
in it ſelf, nor as it is yet another, but hovering 
( as it were ) between both. And I am certain, 
It is impoſſible ro perform it, without varying 
the Words uſed by Ariſtotle, to others of the 
ſame Senſe ; or, even to give ſome tolerable Ex- 
plication of it, which can ſute with its Formal 
Notion. F 
14. The other Definition which Mr. Locke mil- 

EE | likes, is, thar of Light ; which 
Ariſtotle's Defni= he ſays Ariſtotle defines, The. A& 
tion of Light, Ne, HT" 
nf Projer. of a Perſpicuous Thing , as it % 

| Perſpicuous. Now, tho' Light be 
Fire, were the Particles of it contracted into one 
Cloſer Body, as it is by a Burning-Glaſs; yer, 
the Rays of it, thinly ſcatrer'd, have, like all 
other Fffluviums, the Notion of a Qualiry or 
Mode of the Body they are receiv'd in; and 
Modes or Accidents have their Analogical Eſ- 
ſences from the manner they affe&t their Sub- 
jets. The Queſtion then is, Whar is the Pro- 
per Subject of Light ? Mr. Locke's Principles de- 
my the Sun is the Sybjef ; and pur it to be one- 
ly the Cauſe of it: Tor can an Opacors Body be 
the Subject of it; for it affects nor that Body ir 
{clf, bur the Surface which reflects ir ; and .then 
It has the Notion of Colour. 'Tis lett rhen, that 
che Proper Subje&t of Light maſt bz a Medium, 
which 1s Per/picuorrs, or which has a Power in 
it to let it paſs through ir, ro our- Eyes; and, 
therefore, onely Light 1s, properly and formally, 
the Ac which informs or actuates that Power; 
| which 


* 6- Method to 
Science, B. 1 
L. 8. F. 2. 
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which cannot poſſibly be expreſs'd better than by 
theſe Words, The Att of a Ferſpicuons Body, as it is 
hy, apr For, putting the Air, or the Water, 
ro be that Medium, thoſe Bodies may have ma- 
ny other 4#s or Accidental Forms in them ; as, 
Rarity, Fluidity, Humidity, Coldneſs,. &c. yet, 
according to none of theſe, is Light the proper 
AF of either of them ; bur - as they are Pellucid, 
or Perſpicuous ; becauſe, whatever other Qualities 
or Powers they may have, if they: had. not rhat 
called Perſpicueuſnef, it could not affect thoſe Bo- 
dies at all. I obſerve by Mr. Locke's Diſcourſe 
here, that he makes account Definitions are made 
for the Vulgar : Whereas, they are- only. fram'd 
by Arr, for. Men of Art, or Philoſophers. Bur, 
ſurely he is pleaſant, and cannot mean ſeriouſly, 
when he finds fault with this Definition, as Uſelef, 
and Inſipnificant, becaute it will not make a Blind 
Man underſtand what the Word | Light ] means. 
The Meaning of the Word, is the Notion of it in 
our Mind; and our Notions, or Ideas, ( as both 
of us hold,) come in by Impreſſions from the 
Objc& upon our Sexſes. If, then, Blind Men 
could have no ſex{ible Impreſſion of Light, 'tis im- 
poilible they ſhould have any 1dea or Notion of 
it, It the Definition be never ſo good. Defini- 
rions are the Work of Reflexion, and are to /up- 
eſe our Narural Notions, which are.the Rough 
Draughts of Knowledge, Common to us, and to 
the Vulgar: Arr is to poliſh our Netions, and 
bring them to ExaCtneſs and Concinnity, by Defi- 


- ning them ; and not to imbue us with them, when 


Natare never gave them: And 'tis a bard Caſe, if 
Arifotle's Definitions muſt be Uſeleſs and Intigni- 
ficant, unleſs they work Miracles. 

15. 1 


EY cn ls 
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15. 1 agree with him that the Definition of 
Motion, which he ſays is thar of 
The — Di» theCarteſians, [wiz. That 'tis the 
Ju = nOR* Succeſſive Application of the Parts 
WE, of the Superficies of one Body to thoſe 
of another} is Faulty. Whether it be theirs or 
no I know not, I think they give another : Yet, 
T doubt not but Mr. Locke has his Reaſons why he 
diſlikes it. Mine is this ; becauſe Succeſſive Quan- 
tity and Motion are the ſelf-ſame Formal Notion ; 
and, fo, the Definitum is as plain as the Definition 
which ſhould explain it. Beſides that, [ Applica- 
rion | is one ſort of Motion, and therefore 15 har- 
der to be underſtood than Merion it felf, which is 
the Genus to it. All which Abſurdities, and others 
ſuch, Ariftotle wiſely avoids, by uſing the Tran- 
ſcendent, or more Common Notions of A# and 

Power, 
16. I pardon Mr. Locke's Opinion, That no- 
_ thing is Eſſential to Ind:ividuums ; 
— > —_— this Error is _— 
gg "2p or rather Epidemical,. among 

xr ogg nn” the Modern Sehook ; and ſprings 
za hence, that thoſe Authors do not 
diſtinguiſh berween what ſerves for Logical Spe- 
culitions, and what is the Real Conftitution of 
Things in Natzre : For, what can the word [E/- 
fentia ] of which Efential is the Denominarive, 
poſſibly mean, bur that formal Notion q#4 Ers 
eft Ens. Since then the Notion of Es or Thing is 
only Proper to the Individual Sibſtance, as being 
1s Fir#t Analogate ; it follows that, if they bed1- 
vers Entia Or Things, they muſt have divers For- 
mal Conſtituents, Or divers Eſſences. Nay more, it 
follows. that { Ens ] being only properly ſpoken of 
| + Subſtantia 
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* Subſtantia Prima or the Individuums, and Impro- 
perly of Subſtantie Secundz, and much more of 
the Modes or Accidents ; therefore, Eſſence ( the 
Formal Conſtituent of Ezs) can only be properly 
faid of the Eſſences of Individuals, and improper- 
ly of any other Eſſences: So that only divers Indi- 
viduals, in proper Speech, do ditfer Eſentially, or 
have Eſential Differences belonging to them. Bur, 
of this enough in my * Merhed. 
I only remark how odd it is to *B.1. L. 3.612. 
fay, that T3vo Men are Two Things, 
and yet do not differ under the Notion of 7;»s, 
bur only Accidentally ; or, according to the Noti- 
on of ſome Mode or Accident ; which is perhaps as 
much as my ſelf 202» do differ from my elf a Tear 
ago, and yetI am the. fame Thing »ow I was then. 
Bur, I have ſaid enough above of what Intrinſe- 
cally Conſticutes divers Entities or Individuums 
and how we ſufficiently kow them, tho” We com- 
prehend not the whole Complexion of Accidents 
chat conſtitutes their Individual Eſſences, on which 
a good part of this 6th Chapter proceeds. 

17. The two laſt Chapters contain many various 
Obſervations inthem ; and ſuch as 
may both delight, and in ſome ſort Mhence we mul 
profit inquiſitive Wits: Yet they _—_— — 
touch upon ſoine difficult Points, —_ ou 
which are contrary to my Sentl- rior. 
ments, and cannot well be ſoly'd 
withour firſt laying my Grounds ; eſpecially that 
about the Unknowableneſs of Real Eſſences. To 
clear which farther, and withall ro meec with 
other Difficulties that may occur, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to lay, or repeat, for the Foundation of 
my future Diſcourſes, fome few Principles. 
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I have, I hope, demonſtrated in my Prelimi. 
aries, thar all our 14:5, or Notions, which are 
Solid, and not Fantaſtick, are nothing bur ſcyeral 
Conc-ptions of the Thing ; or, which is the ſame 
( raking the Word [ Conception | for the Objef, 
and not for the 44 of Conceiving ) the Thing 
diverſly conceiv'd. Hence all our Conceptions, or 
Notions, are Inadequate, eſpecially if they be 
Diſtin#, and not Confuſed. Hence the moſt ab- 
ſtrated Notion we have, or can have, let it be 
Figure, Colour, Exiſtence, or what other we 
pleaſe, even. tho* ſignify'd by the moſt Abſtract 
Term, is ſtill the Thing confider'd preciſcly as 
having thoſe Modes in it; in regard that, as thoſe 
Modes, or Accidents, have no Eztity of their os, 
but meerly thar of the Thing which they affect, 
ſo they can have no TInrelligibil:ty, or Knowable- 
neſs, (which is the Property of Entity ) bur as 
they are conceiv'd to belong to the Thing, or to 
be 1r: So that, (Hardneſs being rhat by which a 
Thing o tw Hard) neither would Hardneſs be 
Hardneſs, nor would Exiſtence be Exiſtence,if they 
were the Hardneſsor Exiſtence,of Nothing; for No- 
thing can neither He hard, nor exiſ#, nor have any 
other Aiﬀections belonging to it. . Again, "ris 
evident we can have no 4/tin# Notion of rhe 
whole Ens, Or Individuum ; nor conſequently of the 
Eſjence, ( properly ſuch ) which is rhe Form rhar 
Confticutes the 2yhole Ens : For this contains in 
it what grounds or Correſponds to great nmuiti- 
tudes of Inadequare, or Partial Notions, and con- 
tains them blended ( as it were ) inthe Thing as in 
their Root ; and this fo Cunfujcdly and infepara- 
biy, thar only that moſt acure Divider, C:li'd 


Aries Intelleus, can take them a funder, or icpa- 
rate 
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rate them. Moreover, there are not only Con- 
fus'd and Diſtin& Ideas, as Mr. L. acknowledges, 
bur alſo ( which I remember not he rakes notice 
of,) Notions or Ideas which are more and leſs Con- 
fuſed or Diſtinct ; or partly one, partly the other, 
and this with very great variety ; as is ſeen in his 
Example of Gol, of which ( and the ſame may be 
{aid of all other Bodies, ) ſome Men gain by De- 
grees morc diſtin Knowledges than others do. 
To proceed, 'tis cvident that, of all other No- 
tions, that of Exiftence has the leaſt Compoſition 
in it that can be. Whence all Clzarneſs of our 
Notions coming from their Diſtin&mneſs, and their 
DiſtirAneſs Springing from their Simplicity, the 
formal Notion of Exi/tence is the moſt Clear ; thar 
Is, ſelf-evident, and therefore Inexplicable j all Ex- 
plications being of thoſe Notions that can zeed it. 
The Notion of Erms, which ftgnifies Capable to 
Exiſt, has but a very little Compoſition, and Con- 
ſequently, Confuſion in it, as conliſting of Afual 
Being, and the Power to it, For the fame Reaſon 
Corps has more of Compotiition or Confuſion in 
it, than Ems; Vivens than Corpus; Animal than 
Vivens; Homo than Animal ; and Socrates, or the 
Individuum, moſt of all ; There going ſtill ( as was 
ſhown above ) more Notions to conſtitute and 
Compound each inferiour Notion than there does 
to conftiture thoſe abcwe ir ; whence, ſtill as they 
are more Compounded, they are proportionably more 
Confus d, that is, leſs Diſtin#, or leſs Clear. The 
Ideas, or Notions, of Individuals therefore, or of 
particular Things, are tor the reafon now given 
the moſt Unintelligible ; meaning by that Word, 
the molt imprſſible to be comprehended all at once, 
This reflected on, and it being ſhown above, = 
| Ot 


We 20s 
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both Nafure and Arr inſtru&t us ro divide our 
Notions into Commion Heads, and to proceed thug 
gradually ro Inferiour ones; "tis moſt evident thar 
the only Proper and Natural way of diſtinguiſhing 
our Notions into Simple and Compounded, is to be 
taken ( not from our Fancy, what Ideas ſeem moſt 
Clear to us) but front this Gradual Progreſſion 
from Superiour to Inferiour Notions ; in regard 
there goes ſtill »zore to Compound the Inferiour No- 
rions, than there does to compound the Superiour. 
Whence follows out of the very Terms that. hoſe 
mult be more Compounded, or leſs Clear, theſe more 

Simple, and more Clear. 

18. The ſame Rule holds, and for the ſame 
Reaſon, in all the Common Heads 
Ws _ bilds of the Modes or Accidents. The 
"Z:Subftince Notion or Idea of the Supreme 
Genus has no Compoſition bur 
that noted above, which is common to them 
all, of Connotating the Subjef, Whence, it is the 
Simpleſt or leaſt Compounded, , as involving both 


that of the Common Head and thar of the Difference, 


ſaperadded ro it. Hence neither the . Ideas of 
Afotion nor Exterſion, it by this Latter be meant 
( as by diſtinguiſhing ic from Motion it ſhould 
ſeem) Permantnt Quantity , are Simple Ideas ; but. 
the 14:a of Quantity is the Simple one z and they, 
being evid?ntly ſuch Kinds of Quantity, viz. Per- 
manent, and Succeſſive, are clearly Compounded 
of Q«ntity and of rhe two Different Ideas which 
make them thoſe rwo ſeveral ſorts of ir. Much 
leſs is the Idea or Notion of Number or Figure 
Simple ones ; for the former is compounded of 
the [d:z of Mzer Quantity and of | Diſcrete; ] and 


the later of the Idea of Quanrity, and of _ - 
UC 
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ſuch a manner of Terminating it. And, the ſame 
may be eaſily ſhown of all the reſt of his Simple 
1deas whatever, excepting only that of Exiſtence. 
From theſe Principles I make the following Re- 
flexions. 

19. Firff, That the Tdeas can never be in fault 
when we 2ame things wrong, bur. 
our own heodiefies or Diſagree- The Idea or Ne- 
ment about the Mranings, for #191 can never be 
which ſuch Words ſtand. For,our Long _ T0 
Common Notions are wrought wrong. , 
by Narural Cauſes upon the ſame- 
natur'd Patients, the Senſes, and thence upon 
the Soul. Whence Notions are what they are in- 
variably, without their meddling or being con- 
corn'd with our Signitying them, or applying them 
to thefe or theſe Words. We have them from 
Nature ; the Signifying chem by ſuch and ſuch 
Words, comes from our Voluntary Defignation.; 
and that is all can be ſaid of thein ; as Mr. L. has 
ſhown B. 2. Ch. 32. $2. 

20. Secondly, Confuſed Ideas, they being all 
Compounded, may have fewer or 
more Diſ#;n&# Ideas annextto their Confpſed Notions 
Subje&, according as we gain a 7 7ave moreDia 

- mY tin ones Annzxt 
farther Diſtin&t Knowiedge of the 5, ,z,;r $16jz8. 
ObjeR, as is exemplified in Mr. . 
L's frequent Inſtance of GelZ. In which caſe, it 
is not a new Fpecifical Notion, nor ſo much as a 
new Nominal E'\mnce, as Mr. L. calls it : (for, let 
us diſcover never ſo many New Qalitizs in Gold, 
every Man will call thar Thing Gold ſtill) but 
the Additions or Appendages of New Diſtin# No- 
tions, tack't as it were to the Confuſed one ; or 
BeW Inadequate Notions, approaching ſo m_ 

L —_ 
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little ſteps nearer to the making it an Adequate 
One. 
21. Thirdly, Since we know before-hand, that 
every Thing has a Dif in& Nature 
Confuſ:d Notions do Or Real Eſſence pcculiar ro 1ts {clf, 
not exciude, but ye take thoſe mort Remarkable 
124k m— Accidents intrinſecally belong- 
are yet Undiſeo- INg 10 it, to be that Eflence ; 
ver'd. eſpecially if they do ſufficiently di- 
ftinguiſh it from all other Natures ; 
and, when we find they do not, we acknowledge 
our Judgment may be falſe, we ſtrive ro correct 
it, and ſuſpend till we gain berter Light ; yer ſtill 
our Notions are incrrably what they cre, and fault- 
Icis, however it fares with our Judgment. Nor 
docs our Judgment exclude the yer-undi{cover d 
Modes from the Notion of the Thing ; but, we 
include them allin the Lump or Confuſedly. Whence 
tis the Real Eſſence of the Thing which is known, 
tho' ImperfeCtly and Inadequarely. Thus we know 
a Man and a Horſe to be two Things of different 
Species by divers manifeſt Qualities which never 
azree to both of them, and therefore diſtinguiſh 
them ; and, tho' 'tis the whole, or rather a Greater 
Complexion of Accidents which does conſtitute 
the Specificx Ditterence ; yet even that is known 
truly, (tho! imperfettly ) when we know ir but 
in part, eſpecially ( as was faid ) when it is futh- 
cient to diſtinguiſh one from the other : In the ' 
ſame manner as when I fee but a Man's Hand or 
Face, I am truly ſaid ro ſee the Mar, tho' [ Man] 
hgnifes the bole, which I 1ce but iz part. The 
{0.:4 Reaſon of which is this Great Truth, that 
| There are no Aftual Parts in any Compcund what- 
ever.] Whence follows, that every Part is = 
il/hole 
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Whole in Part, or according to ſuch a Part ; which 
is one of the Chiefcſt Principles that gives Grounds 
ro the Sciznce of Phyſicks, and therefore is De- 
monſtrable by the Superiour Science, Metaphy- 
{icks. 

22. Fourthly, Our former Diſcourſe being well 
refle&ted on, which ſhews that 
the mott ſolid and certain way of We muſt not judge 
Knowing which Notions are $/m7- —_— —_— 
ple, which C.mmpeunded Or Com- Cd - wa 
plex, is not to be raken from the From th Clear or 
Eafie Appcarances to our Fancy, ObſcureAppea- 
or from {-eming Experience, bur — Tances *-cy make 

: & : to or Fancy, buf 

from chcir being more General #,,,., 2% g;- 
or more Particular ; we may far- yz above, F 18, 
ther learn what Notions are Clear 19. 
and which Obſcure, and b:w or 
why they are ſo. For, tis manifeſt that all 
Confuſion and Obſcurity ſprings from Compo- 
firion, or the Involving many Notions, as is 
evidently ſeen in Particular Or Individual Bodies ; 
and all Diftinitnefs or Clearneſs in our Notions ' 
from their involving few or zoe, as is found in 
the moſt General Notions. Add, that, if this 
Rule be obſerv'd, the Order in our Complex 
Notions will be more Regaliar. Whereas the 
other unmethodical way of making ſo many 
Simple Ideas, places thoſe Idezs at random, or 
hap-hazard. Laſtly, If o&r Method be obſerv'd, 
Complex Ideas cannot be taken for Simple Ones, 
as has been ſhewn Mr. Locke does in mott ot 
his. 


U 2 22. Fifthly, 
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23. Fifthly, That the Diſtinction of Simple 
and Complex, Clear and Obſcure 
, Peet ©. Notions, 1s not to be taken from 
cauſs thſe Mcmn 
concei: that Mes Appearances to Our Fancy, but 
raphy/ical Notions, from the ſolid Grounds now 
-re Obſcure, ſpoken of, is ſeen farther by this 
wocreas th:Y re Jnftance, that many Men are 
evidently the , 
Cleareſt. much diſtaſted at the Notions 
belonging to Mctaphylicks, ſuch 
as arc Being, Ens, Eſjence, Att, Power, and ſuch 
like. The Reaſon of which is, that we do cu- 
tomarily reflec upon our Notions, and cndea- 
vour to define or explain them. Whence, in Mc- 
taphylical ones, finding this to be very Ditkculr, 
and in many of them lmpotſhble, hence Men fan- 
Cy tiem to be Inconceivable and Incomprehenſi- 
be ; and thence they take a Toy ar Mctaphylicks, 
and pretend it inſuperably hard and myſterious. 
Now it paſſes with theſe Refleers, as it does 
with thoſe that would look ſtedfaſtly on the Sun 
at Noon-day ; they find a kind of Cloud hover- 
ing before their Eycs, and ſeem bedarken'd with 
ro0 much Light. The Teſt to ſtick to in ſuch Ca- 
{cs 15, ro ſet themſclves to define or cxplicate their 
Notions ; Which done, it they find they can in- 
vent no Notions mere Clear than thoſe Notions 
themſelves are, they may be ſure they are 
{cIFevident , and may ſafely look upon them as 
ſuch ; and, if they find they can be defin d or ex- 
p12in'd, they may be ſure there will be found in 
tneir Definition or Explication more Notions 
cquivalent to that one; and thence they may be 
atſur'd alſo that the Notion Detin'd or Explica- 
ted, has more Parts, Or Compoſition in it ; and, 
therefore, is not Simple nor perfectly Clegr, fince 
it 
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it needs to be made Clear by: others, which 
therefore muſt be more Simple and Clearer than 
Ir. 

24. Sixthly, Tt appears from what is ſaid, that 
"tis not to avoid different Signifi- 
cations of Words, that Men ſuppoſe Not the Deſign of 
a Real Eſſence belonting to each OY — dijre 
Species ; bur becauſe 'ris impoſ- 9 —_ 
f1 le there ſhould be any Indi1- plain Nature , 
vidual Thing, bur it muſt have forces ws 70 pur 
Superior Notions, or ( which is Real Eſſences. 
the ſame) it muſt be of ſome 
fort or other in Nature ; and, the Notion of this 
Sort, or Specics, muſt be an Elfſential and main 
Part of: the Individual Eſſence. For, 'tis evident, 
that Nature ferces us. to have both the one, and 
the other Nation, without any form'd Deſign of 
ours ; and Wrds have nothing to do but to {s- 
2ifie them. 

25. Laſtly, Hence it appears, that Words dy» 
not therefore become Ambignorns, 
becauſe they hawe mo Settl-d Stan- Words are not Am- 
dards in Nature ; as Mr. Locke ap- ©3*% for want 

, 2 or of ſetled Stan= 
prehends in Mix'd Modes, cſpe- 4,7; i Nature, 
Cially in Moral ones. For, all 
Virtues:and Vices bcing nothing but Diſþoſitions to 
att according to Right Reaſin, or contrary to it, have 
as fixed Standards in Nature, as Reaſon it felf has 
taking | Nature] for the Reflexions we naturally 
have upon the Operations of our Soul, and for 
what is Agreeable or Diſagrecable to irs true 
Narure ; as alſo, on the Subjects and Circum- 
ſtances, abour which, and in which it 15 cmplay'd. 
Hence, the Words which he inſtances in, vis. 
Sham, IWheedle, Banter, are evidently Deviations 
WJ from 
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from Right Reaſo1 in our Juſt and Civil Com- 
porrments with other Men ; and all the Notions 
th ar go to their Nefiritions, are as much Connet- 
ed as any other Genus and Difference are in any 
other Definition whatever. So likewiſe, his Mix- 
ed \iodes, Murther and Sacrilege, are d:fnd; The 
Killing a Mn lawlſly, and the Taking to our ſebves 
L:l-jly, cr Abuſing Holy Things; and have the 
ſain. S21id Connexion, as any other Notions ; 
which conſiſts in this, that the ce of them is 
Common or Determinable properly by the orher, 
and the ether 1s Particular or Determinarive of 2zt, 
which makes thum Cohere together in good Senſe. 
As for our Soul's Connecting them at pleaſure, it 
is quite ethcrwiſe : She has Notions of each 
Commor iicad naturally; and Nature and Art do 
both of thera conſpire to blige us to divide thoſe 
Heads by intrinſecal Notict:s, called Differences ; 
and, it is not at her Pleaſure and Choice, whar 
Differences ſhall be Proper, what Difarate. Nature 
has ſettled the Agreeableneis of one of theſc No- 
tions to the arher ; ſo that, ſhould we put a Dif- 
ference tO a Generical Notion, which 1s Incon- 
ſiſtent with ir, the Notion thus defin'd would be 
Neonſence, and Chimerical ; and no Wiſer than Green 
Scarlet, or a uar-(quare Triangle. 
25.L..t the Obſcaricy and Ambiguity of Words 
| __ fpring from what Cauſes Mr. I. 
I RO. pl.aſcs, concerning which he is 
for the Abuſe of V<Ty ACate in bis roth Chapter, 
Word; 6a: ther 1 1s to me very evident, that the 
Amiignir) , il Ting fgn'fy d is not t be blam'd 
Covexrre » for the Abuſe of Werds , and, that 
Miſ-app'ication. G I EO 
this Abuſc of thcm muſt ſpring 
from one of theſc three Heads, viz. Ambignity of 
Single 
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Single Words, the i} Contexture of them, and 
their M /-application. Artificial Words are, in- 
deed, (as was faid,) more liable to Obſcurity ; 
and, perhaps, Logical ones moit of all. Bur, 
{ince the Uſers of thoſe Words do pretend to 
Learning, let them define their Terms of Art, and 
it will quickly appear whether they agree in the 
Notion of thoie Terms, or no; and, by decla- 
ring what the Notion meant by that Term is 
uſeful for, 1t will appear which of the Defni- 
tions agrees truly to that Notion, and which does 
Hot. 

27. Tho' then ſome Men have the Knowledge 
of more Accidents in the ſame 
Thing, or in the ſame Eſſence, Inperfe# Knowers 
than another Man has, yet it 5 7 we 

' . ung, and not 
does not follow they agree In ;, 552 Name on- 
nothing; but the Nzme, or that - þ. 
they iubſtirure the Name for the 
Thing ; tor they do both of them acknowledge 
and agree that they ſpeak of the ſame Thing, or 
of the ſame Eſſence, notwithſtanding this more 
particular Knowledge which one of them has of 
.1t- above the other. In the ſame manner as di- 
vers Perſons may know, or diſcourſe of the ſame 
Individual Man, Socrates, ( tho' the Complexion 
of Accidents which conſtitute the Individuum be 
far greater than that which conſtitutes the SpeCi- 
fick Notion ;)) notwithſtanding that, one of them 
better knows his Humour, Temp<r, Conitirution, 
Science, Virtue, and his Degrec of Rariorality, 
( which is molt Eſſential tu him, as he is Tz 
Mr,) than' the other dozs. Whence this Polt- 
tion docs not only make all gone 4 _—_ 
Knowledge of Things ( which are not fuch, bur 
"IJ, 
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by their Real Eſſence which formally makes them 
ſuch ) ro be impoſſible ; bur, it makes even our 
Ordinary Communication amongſt Men unin- 
telligible, becauſe we ſhould ſtill ſpeak of Di- 
vers Things, and not of the ſame: For, Divers 
they muſt be, if they have D;wers Eſſences, which 
formally conſtitutes them ſuch. Yer, I muſt de- 1 
Clare, that I verily judge this Learned Author i 
dclivers this Doctrine out of his Sincerity, with- | 
out intending to do any Favour to the Scepticks ; | 
and that he is not aware how much this leans | 
to that Maxim of the Pyrrhonians, Viz, that [ No- | 
thing can be known, unleſs it be known perfe@tly ; | | 
which is ſuffciently confured by this Evident 
Reflexion, that our Soul works by Inadequate 
Notions, and builds her Knowledge on thoſe 
Partial Notions ; that is, we can truly know thar 
Thing, though we know it but imperfe&ly, or in 
art, 
F 28. And, where's the Harm to'this Acquir'd 
Knowledge, called Science, tho" 
The Knowin; Things we know the Thing, or its Eſ- 
-y Abſtrat No" fence, only imperfetly, by thoſe 
7:0ns * promotes, . . » _M 

and no: hinders Partial Notions ; fince Science 
Science. has not for its Object the hole | 
Thing in the Bulk, nor its hole 
E/jence nexther, but only Abſfrafed Conceptions 
of it? Cannot a Mathematician diſcourſe Scien- | 
tic.ll; of Wood, as 'tis Long, Broad, or Solid ; | 
or a Carpenter or Carver know it to be Wood | 
really, Or to have the real Eſſence of Wood, and h 

ſuch a Sort of Wood, by its Colour, its Degree 

of Hardneſs, its Aprneſs to be Cur, or its being 

more eafie to do fo if one goes according to 


rhe Grain, and ſuch Hke; unleſs he knows all 
| thoſe 
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thoſe Innumerable Accidents found in its Fn- 
tire and Exact Compoſition 2 Or, cannot (TI 
may ſay, do not) we all agree to call its Real 
Eſſence | Lignea, or Woodiſh, | without abuſing the 
Word ; becauſe one of us penctrates the Na- 
ture, or Real Efſence of it, more than the other 
does? I ſuppoſe, Mr. Lrcke's laudable Zeal 
againſt ſome pretend=d Philoſophers, did, on 
this occaſion , ſomething byaſs his good Rea- 
ſon, that he might berter oppoſe them. And, 
certainly, it muſt be acknowlcdg'd, that, never 
were Words more ab#ſvely uſed, to the preju- 
dice of good Senſe, than thoſe by which they 
expreſs their Eſſences, and their Specifick and E/- 
ſential Firms ; fo that, for want of ſome Deter- 
minate and Literal Intclligible Mearirg, which 
could give a Philoſopher any Light what to 
make of them, thcy feem'd nothing but meer 
Yeords, obtruded upon us for the only Truths ; 
and ſo tended to reduc? Science to Myſterious 
Nonſence, and Unintclligible Cant. Bus, TI 
could wiſh, notwithitanding, that Mr. Licke 
had not over-ſtrain'd ſome Points, to battle 
their Infgnificant Talk: I hope his diſcerning 
Judgment will diſtinguiſh me, and all true Ari- 
ſotelians, from the Abetters of their Folly ; 
and let them anſwer, if they can, for them- 
{elves. | | 
20, His laſt Chapter is, about Remedying the 
Abuſes of Words. Wherefore, 
ſince divers. of thoſe Abuſes are By Mr. Eocke's 
conceiv'd by him to ſpring Pops oe 
from our Names given t0 Real Eſ- yogy the Abuſe 
fences, and 'tis impotlible, he ſays, of Words. 

10 know fully what thoſe Real Ef- 
ſences 
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ſences are ; I ſhould be glad he would put us 
into a Way to do an Impſſibiliry, and Compre- 
hend them fully ; otherwite, fince name them 
we muff, we ſhall, according to his Diſcourſe, 
be neceſſarily inforc'd to the Abuſes of Wirds, 
without any poſſible Kemedy ; which 1s ſome- 
thing too hard a Caſc. 

31. I am a little apprehenſive, that T do not 
perfectly hit Mr. L:cke's true 
Meaning in ilome Pallayes here, 
and cl{ewhere ; finding his Diſ- 
courſe in other Places Sub-con- 
zrary to whar I took to be his Thoaghts. For 
example ; Speaking here, S. 19. of Shewing 
and D-fining Subſtances ; all which being Enti- 
ties, muſt have Real Eſſences in them ; he has 
theſe Words : | For, there being ordinarily in each 
Scrt fume Leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe 
zhe other, which make up the Compl:x Idea of that 
Species, annex d; we give the Name to that Qua- 
lity or Idea which i the mo#t obſervable, cnd we 
zake to be the mo#t Diſtingu'ſhing Id:a of that 
Species. | Where, if, in:tcad of the Words | to 
zhat Qs4lity, } be put | the Subject of that Qra- 
lity,] 5 which Sabj £& we ſuppoſe the rett of 
its proper Complexion of Acc.dents annex, it 
will be pecte&tly Co-incident with my Thoughts 
as t5 this Point. Only, I wonder why he 
pitches upon ſome one Qral.ty ; as alſo, why 
he f.:ys not a Word of thc Matrer, which, (in 
all i5>dily Subitances, ) d-termin'd by this Com- 
plexiva of Accidents, makes up the Thing. 
This manner of Fxpreifion makes him fem to 


Mr. Locke*s Ser= 
ziments, after all, 
Amdiguous, 


diico1ii all along as if this Complexion of 


Accidunits, abſtracregly Conlider d, without any 
Regard 
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Regard to the Matter, did make the Eſſence ; 
whereas, they cannot do this art all, unleſs by 
their Determining the Potenrialiry of the Mar- 
ter to be Thx, and as including that Determina- 
7;ou Of it ; that is, as including the Marrer thus 
Determin'd. 

Of the Equiwocalneſs in Words, the ſeveral 
Sorts of it, how it comes, and of the Way how 
to detef it; as alſo, of the Mears how we may 
arrive at their True and Proper Signification in 
ſeveral Subjects, I have treated in my Method to 


Science, Book 1. Leſſ. 11. 


R E- 
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REFLEXIONS 


ON THE 
FOURTH BOOK. 


REFLEXION AYSeventeenth, 
ON 
The Firs Three Chapters, 


1. FF THis Learned Author having, with much 
ExaCtneſs, treated of all that can belong 

to his Ideas, the being attected 

of the Second O- with which is called the Fir#? 
ntomnd, Mir Operation of our Underſtand-ng, Or 

Simple Apprehenſ1on ; he advances 

to the Second | Fudgment,) which is expreſs'd by 
a Propoſition. Tis by this that we have Compleat 
Knowledge or Cognition 5 which ( as the Word it 
{clf imports) is the parting tegether of Notions in 
the Urderſtanding after its manner ; that is, in or- 
der tothe ſeeing them connected, or knowing they 
are 10. The F:r5# Chapter is both comprchentive 
of hisSubjeR, and has much Truth in ir. Whe- 
ther 


_— 


| 
eade_= pore 
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ther it goes to the bottom, and does not require 
ſome Deeper Truths to explicate the Point fully, is 
now to be examined. 
2. He defines Knowledge to be The Perception 
of the Connexion and Agreement, or 
My. L.'s Defmition 


of the Diſagreement and Repugnancy nat 

7, any of = Ideas. My Except. C_—— 
ons againſt this Definition are: Faulty. 

1. That | Perception | being the 

Act of a Knowing Power, can mean nothing but 
Knowledge ; and, therefore, to dehne Knowledge 
by Knowledge ſeems Inartificial and Preternatural: 
For, it will ſtill be ask'd, what this Knowledge 
he calls Perception is ? 2. Mr. Locke granting Per- 
Cception to Brutes, he muſt neceſſarily allow them 
11eas, and that they can comne# them too. Where- 
fore his Book being Entituled, An Eſay concerning 
Humane Underſtanding, it is needful we know what 
kind of Ideas We have, what Brutes have; and, 
( not to ſpeak of our or their Perception ) whether 
they do connect them as e Men do. For, this 
Conceſlion makes Perception to be the Genzs in this 
Definition ; and, therefore, to appropriate it to 
Humane Knowledge, the large Signification of it 
ought to be reſtrain'd to ſuch a Perception as is pe- 
culiar to Man. But, what I moſt dillike 1s the 
word | 1deas,] in our perceiving the Agreement 
or Difagreement of which he purs Knowledge to 
conſiſt, Philoſophy is the Knowledge of Th.ngs ; 
wherefore, unleſs thoſe Ideas be the Thing it [elf 
in our Underſtanding ; or, if they be not, but 
Similitudes only ( as the Word imports) unleſs it 
be well made out that thoſe Similitudes do give us 
the Knowledge of the Thing it ſelf, (which I have 
demonſtrated in my Preliminaries they cannot ) 
[18S 
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. tis impoſſible we ſhould ever arrive at true Philo- 
ſophy, tbo' we did perceive the Connexion of all 
the Ideas in the World. Nay, unleſs they be the 
Thing ir ſelf (in part,) no Predication we make 
can be True. 
3. To ſhew this more fully, I intreat Mr. Locke 
to conſider, that this Connexion of 
Kuowledge cannot Tdeas he ſpeaks as neceſſary to 
confi inthe on. Knowledge, is that which is fig- 
greement of I. nify'd by the Word [E/;] which 
deas. being fo, in this Propotition, [ S4- 
gar x ſweet] the Word [Ef] muſt 
according to him, if only 14eas muſt be connected, 
naturally and genuinly affirm, that oze of thoſe 
Tdeas is the other Idea, or that the 1dea of Sugar 
is the Idea of Sweet ; Which is evidently Falſe, 
For thoſe 1dexs differ toto genere ; the former be- 
longing to the Common Head of Sub/tance, the 
other of Quality ; and beſides, 'ris pertectly con- 
tradictory to Mr. Locke's avowed Doctrine, that 
each 1dea has its peculiar Metaphyſical Verity, or 
x what it ſelf x, and is diſtin from any other 
1Jea, and therefore is to be Deny'd of it. Whence 
follows, thar ir is not in ſecing the Connexion or 
Diſagreement of the 1deas themſelves thar Know- 
ledge can conſiſt ; for they are, as ro them- 
ſelves, always Dif#iz&, and therefore UnconneFed ; 
{o that we can never ſay one of them # the other, 
which yer we do in all our Aftirmarive Propoſiti- 
ons; whence follows, that all our Affirmative 
Propolitions would be falfe. Ir follows then, that 
it is the S«ubj-& or Thing inadequately conceiv'd by 
our Underſtanding, which is faid by the Copula 
[E/] ro be Identi:y'd really and Marterially with it 
{elf as conceiv'd by another Inadequate Notion ; 
an 
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and, that [| EZ] ſpeaks their being united in the 
ſame Ers, or ingrafted on the ſame Stock of Be- 
ing. And, certainly, it appears, at firſt Sight, 
to be an odd Explication of Knowledge and 
Philoſophy, to maintain, that they. conſiſt in ſee- 
ing the Connexion or Diſagreement of Simili- 
zudes, 

4. Wherefore, I ſhould rather think, that, as 
Netions are defin d, The Thing in 
the Underſtanding inadequately con- The true Defaition 
cerving it, (which has been abun- of Knowledge. 
dantly prow'd, ) fo Knowledge ought 
to be Defin'd, The Inadequate Notions of the Thing, 
exiſting in the Underſtanding, ſo connefted there, as 
they are in the Thing in Nature. To make good 
my Definition, I diſcourſe thus : Fir##, It has 
been prov'd by many Arguments, that all our 
Notions are P:rtial Conceptions of the Thing ; or, 
which is the ſame, ( if we take the Word [| Con 
ception] for the Obje#, and not for the A# of Con. 
ceiving,) they are the Thing inadequately con- 
ceived. And, I dare be confident, thoſe Argu- 
ments are unan{werable ; and that no true Rea- 
ſon, or Connexion of Terms, Can ever ſhock them : 
However, I may expect much Repugnance of 
Fancy, ere thar Point be admitted. Secondly, All 
our Diſtin# Notions being Inadequate, and Conſc- 
quently, (as it were,) Parts of the Thing, as 'tis 
Knowable by us ; it follows, rhat ( according to 
our Doctrine) the Immediate Object of all our 
Knowledge, being ſomewhat of the Thing, is 
wholly built on the Thing it ſelf, and therefore 
Solid. Thirdly, Thoſe ſeveral Notions, however 
Inadequite taking them Abſtradedly, yet they do 


connotate the whole Thing ; ſince no Part can be 
CON- 
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conceiv'd, but in reference to the hole, or as in 
zt, it bing im2othble rhe former can be appre- 
hend-d ro bz a Diſtin*t Thing from the /arrer ; 
becauſe, if it were of it {elf a Diftin& Thing, it 
would be of ir ſelf a Whole, and not a Parr. 
Frurthly, The Copula [ EX] ſpeaks the Identity of 
rhoſe Parts with the ole ; for, they can onely be 
Il:ntify'd, as they are One with the whole Thing 
mterially ; ſince formally, as Parts, they are con- 
cradittinguiſh'd from one another. And, were it 
not fo, few Propoftions ( as was lately prov'd) 
could bez Trae. Whence, let us rak2 any Propo- 
fition, v.g. | Socrates x wiſe; ] the true Senſe of 
it is, that the Individual Subſtance, called Socra- 
tes, 15 the ſam? Thing, Materially, or Really, with 
thar which is Wiſe; or, that, what anſwers 
ro Socrates, and to Wiſe, are found in the ſame 
Zing. Ffthly, In regard Parts, as ſuch, are di- 
{tinguiſh'd formally trom one another ; therefore, 
we cannot fay that any Partial Notion, expreſs'd 
farmally as a Part, is Another, Whence we Can- 
n2t ſay [ Perreitas eff ſapientia,| tho' we can fay 
\ Perrus eff ſapiens; | in regard thoſe Abſtract 
Words do form.slly fignifie ſuch a Partial Notion 
of the whol: Thing, or a kind of Part of it. 
And, tho' each of them dozs connotate the w1ole 
Thing, yet, with a Qzatenus, (to which that 46- 
rac mwnner of Expreilion is Equivalent, ) they 
cur of ſuch a preciſe Confiderability, or Notion 
of it, from all others ; and therefore, ſuch Words 
can onely ſignifie that preciſe Notion, or (as it 
were) Parti, and no other. Laſtly, Hence it 1s, 
that we Cannot predicate a Concrete of an Abſtract, 
nar an Abſtrat of a Concrete ; becauſe the Abſtract 


ſignifies, dutin$ly and formally, only a Part, po 
a 
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' . the Concretethe whole, (Tho' confuſedly,) and or 
' any d:ſtin& Part of it, But I expatiate roo much 
into the Subject of Predication, and ſhall purſue 
it no farther at preſent. | 
5. To come cloſer to the Buſineſs in hand ; It: 
appears by what is here ſaid, that _ 
it is not enough for Knowledge, —_— of 
nor anſwers the true Notion of _ gates 4 
Philoſophy, that Ideas be predicated | 
of other Ideas, or Similitudes of Similitudes ; nor 
( which is the ſame) that we ſee they agree or diſ- 
agree With one another ; but it is neceſſary, that the 
round of our Knowledge, and of our Predicati- 
ons, be taken from the Thing it ſelf, asis expreſs'd 
in our Definition. I produce not here the Definition 
of Knowing Which I gave in my Preliminaries, 
becauſe it 1s not yet granted by thoſe with whom 
I am diſcourſing, that our Notions are the Things 
in our Underſtanding ; rho' ( one Conſideration, 
which is brought there, being added) theſe rwo 
Definitions are Co-incident : Bur I accommodate 
my ſelf to Mr. Lecke's Words, as far as they will 
bear, that the Difference berween us may be made 
more apparent. 
6. Hence, whereas Mr. Locke makes Four Sorts of 
Connexions of our 1deas, in which 
Knowledge 1s found, viz. 1. Of Hence, there us but 
Identity, or Diverſity : 2. OF Re- One Sort of Con= 
lation : 3, Co-exiſtence : 4. Real 7,0 bc 
3 4 Knowledge con= 
Exiſtence ; T muſt, in purſuance j6; « viz. that of 
to the Grounds now laid, afhrm, Co-exiſtence. 
and maintain, that there is bur 
one Sort of Incelle&tual Connexion of our Notions, 
viz, that of the Co-exiſtence of what is meant by 
the two Terins in the ſame Thing ; and, that (there 
X being 
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being but oe Copula [ E#, ] all the other Sorts of _ 


Connexion are co-incident with this one. For, 
the Firſt conſiſting in this, that each 14ea, or No- 
tion, & its Self, and not Another, f1gnihes no more 
bur what we expreſs by this Identical Propoſition, 
[ The Thing as thus conceiv d, is the Thing as thus con- 
ceiv'd ; Or, not as otherwiſe conceiv'd. | Whence 
it is Self-evident, becauſe the Terms being every 
way the ſelf-ſame Notion, are as cloſely connect- 
ed as perfect Identity can expreſs them ; whence 
they can admit no Middle 'Ferm to come between 
chem, and make the Propoſition Evident, or prove 
it: But their Evidence is entirely grounded on 
this firſt Metaphylical Principle, | Every Thing 
( whether Subſtance or Accident) & what it xs; 
or, is Indiviſum in fe, and Diviſum a quolibet alio ; | 
that IS, in plain terms, Ore. The Second, [ Re- 
lation ; | taking it not for the A4&# of our Mind, 
comparing or connecting it to another ; bur for 
the Ground of it in the Thing, . which obliges our 
Comparing Power, when it is in it, to refer it 
«Eually ; is ſtill the Thing it {elf, inadequately con- 
ceiv'd to be Connected with, or agreeing to the 
fame Thing in part, as is explicated above. V.sg. 
Maſter and Scholar are grounded on the Actions 
and Paſllions of Teaching, ard being Taught, which 
are Inadequate Conceprions, Co-exiſting in thoſe 
two Perſons, and Identify'd materially with thoſe 
Subjects: And the ſame is found in all others, 
Which are thus Connefted. And the Laff, Of Real 
Exiſtence ; As, when we ſay, | Peter zs, ] clearly 
imports, that what is meant by Peter, the Sub- 
ject; and by Exiſftent, which is the Predicarte, 
(imply'd there in the Word [| z,] ) are Co-exiſtent ; 
or, are found in the fame Thing. Bur, m— of 
this, 
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this when we come to conſider his 4th Chapter, 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. | 
7. His Second Chapter, Of the Degrees of our 
Knowledge, diſtinguiſhing it into 
Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and Senſi- The Degrees of our 
73ve,is admirably Solid, Clear, and Oye edge afſier'd 
Rational throughour. The Firſt of 2,3" EF 7 
rheſe is proper to Principles,the Se- : 
cond to Proofs, the Laſt ro theKnowledge of Parti- 
cular Things or Modes by the way of Experiments. 
Indeed, Intuitive Knowledge is proper to Pure Sp;- 
rits, Call'd Intelligences or Angels ; which, be- 
cauſe they do not glean their Knowledge from va- 
rious Impreſſions on the Senſes, conſcquently 
they do not divide the thing into Parts, by Inade- 
quatre Notions, when they come to know it ; nor 
compound thote Notions again into Propoſitions, 
as 2ve do ; bur, at one direct and full View, call'd 
Intuition, they comprehend the whole Thing , 
and all rhat belongs to it, at once. Whence ir 
ſeems not ſo proper to attribute Tnruiticn to us 
Morrtals, who are but poor Retailers of our Im- 
perfect and ſhort Notions ; which we ſpell (as it 
were ) and pur together as Children do Letters, 
when they are, otherwiſe, not able to read whole 
Words currently. Bur this is very pardonable in 
Mr. Locke ; for, to ſay true, *tis very hard to find 
another Word which firs our Knowledge of Firſt 
Principles much bercer ; tho' I think | Se{f-evidence} 
might ſerve. My ſelf have long ago had ſuch a 
Thought, tho'I expreſs'd it warily in theſe words: 
[© There is nothing in a'l our Knowledges, thar, 
* in the manner of ir, comes fo near the Angelica? 
« Dtuition as does our Knowledge of Selt-evident 
« Principles, expreſs'd by 1d:nrical Propoſitions. 
X 2 i 
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6 Ir divides as little as is poſſible for us in this State ; 
«* for it predicates the ſame of the ſame ; nay, the 
« ,»hale of the whole; and, for the fame Reaſon, ir 
&« 25 little compounds again. Whence, it reſembles 
&« jt not a little in its Abſolute Evidence and Immo- 
« vable Firmneſs; and is the neareſt Approach poſ- 
&« Gble ro Simple Intuition. That fo, as the Or- 
&« Jer of the World requires, the Supremum infimi 
« may immediately confine upon the Infimum Su- 
* prem!. 

's. 1 was much pleaſcd to fee Mr.Locke declare, 

that upon thas Intuition depends all 
Every Step we take the Certainty and Evidence we have 
in Demonſirative © Of gup Knowledge, and particularly, 
Knowleage,or eve h is as Soon Þ ' Wi 
ry Conſequence, 7/241, in every Step eaſcn makes 78 
muſt be grounded Demonft rative Knowledge, (rhar IS, 
on Self-evidence in every Conſequence we deduce) 
there is an Intuitive Knowledge of 

the Agreement cr Diſagreement of the next intermedi- 
ate Idea. I add, Upon which Agreement all the 
Force 4 Conſequenee, that is, all our Reaſonings are 
grounded, The Evident Proof he gives for ir here, 
15 worthy the attentive Conſideration of his Learn- 
ed Readers. *Tis not in this occaſion only, bur in 
divers others, tho' I have not always noted them, 
that Mr. Locke and my ſelf have, without defign'd 
Confederacy, agreed in Poſitions of great Mo- 
ment ; which, I know not how, have eſcap'd the 
Thoughts of all other Authors TI have ſeen. The 
Reader may pleaſe to review my Method to Sci- 
ence, B. 3. Lefſ. r. $ 3. where I diſcourſe thus : 
* Wherefore, ſince, if the Conſequence, in which 
* conliſts the Eſſence, and all the Force and Nerves 
* of Diſcourfe, be not Clear and Evident, there 
* could be no Certainty or Evidence of any _ 
* that 
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* that needs to be made known or Concluded ; and 
* fo our Faculty of Exact Reaſoning would have 
« been given us to no purpole ; hence, *tis ma- 
<« niteſt , that however one Propoſition may be made 
« town by other Propoſitions that are Connected 
« and conſequential to one another ; yet the Conſe- 
&« quence it {clf cannot be proved by Another Conſe- 
« auence. For , the Queſtion would till return 
* how, and in virtue of hat, that Conſequence 
« which made the other Evident, is Evident 3t 
« [elf, and ſo in infinitum. Whence it follows, thar 
« the Evidence of all Conſequences whatever,muſt 
« be built on fomething in a higher manner Evi- 
** dent than any Conſequence Or Proof Can otherwi ſe 
« make it; that is, on a Self-evident Propofition.] 
The certain Knowledge of which kind of Pro- 
politions, as Mr. Lecke holds, is to be had by In- 
tuition. 

9. I have been larger upon this Point, and do 
moſt eſpecially recommend it ra 
the beſt Reflexion of our Readers; 7% .87eat Uſefut: 

a meſs of this lat 

becauſe it is not only the Deepeft þp;7-14. 
and Firmeſt Ground, bur alfo the ; 
very be#t Teſt of all Argumentarion ; and rhere- 
fore the main Hinge on which all Science turns. ] 
muſt confeſs, for all that, I cannot ſee why, tince 
all Self-evident Truths can only be expreſis'd by 
Identical Propoſitions, this Learned Gentleman is 10 
ſhy to uſe thoſe Words, fince the Senſe he brings on 
this Occation, is clearly Equivalent to thoſe 1der- 
zical Forms of Speech ; nor, if put into Propoſt- 
tions, can be expreſs'd by any other. I think we 
ſhould nor be aſham'd of them, or think them 
Trifling, becauſe ſome Men of Fancy, who never 
fer their Thoughts to trace Evidence and Truth to 
X 3 their 
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their Originals, are pleaſed ro make themſelves 
Sport with them; nor becauſe their Terms are too 
colely connected ; For, they mu## be ſo; and, 
were they zot fo, they would be unworthy the 
Name of Fir#t Principles, nor do us any Good when 
we come to reduce other Truths into them ; which 
is the beſt Way of Demonſtrating. 
10. The Extent of Hum :me Knowledge, of which 
he treats in his 3d Chapter, is a 
Scepticiſm and very Exccllent Subject. Science 
Fe Pe ar, has rwo Capital Enemies, Scepti- 
oth of them nighs : ; 
ly prejuiccal ro iſm, and Dogmatiſm: The one 
Science. will allow very /itrle, or. Nothing 
at all, ro be known ; the other 
pretends to know tvo 3uch. The former, by breed- 
ing a perfect Deſpair of Knowledge, diſcourages 
the Induſtry of the beſt Wits; and makes them, 
{ince Truth cannot be found, to addict tkemſclves 
only to Wordiſh Talk and Declamation: To which 
contributes not a little, thar many who have in- 
comparable Fancies, have oftentimes the 2yor## 
Tudgments ; elpecially, if they have let their Wits 
loote ro Raillery, and Drollery : For, fuch Per- 
fons, proud of cheir Joking Talent, do think they 
anſwer a Demonſtration, if they can bur break a 
Zeft upon 1t. And, betides, they have the Fa- 
culty of cutting Capers beyond the Moon, and 
railing Objections at random. The Latter docs, 
pernaps, as much Harm, by Preſuming to demon- 
ttrate'every Thing : And the Over-weening of rheſe 
Men 1s-tne more pcrnicious, becauſe they maks 
a Shew of a great Friendſhip and Zeal for Science ; 
and yet, by talling ſhort of their Extravagant Pre- 
tenſions, they throw a Scandal upon her ; and 
make weak Diſtinguiſhers apprehend there is 70 
Sciences 
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- Science at all, The One deviates from Zeal for 
Truth, in Exceſs ; the Other, in Defe& : And the 
Judicious Deciſion of this Point, | Of the Extent of 
our Knowledge, ] ſettles the Golden Mean between 
both. I have endeavour'd, in my Method, B. r. 
Leſſ.2. to $. 12. toeſtabliſh from Clear Grounds, 
the Fit Pitch of our Knowledge in ths State : 
Mr. Locke does, with his uſual Candour, at- 
tempt to do the ſame in hi Way ; Concerning 
which, I am to give him my Thoughts ; which 
are theſe. 

11. There is no doubt but we have leſs Know- 
ledge than we might have had, 
through our Want of ſome No- M»* have Senſitive 
tions; as alſo, for want of diſcern- TW of other 
. . otions , beſides 
ing the Agreement or Diſagree- p,;nente. 
ment of them in the ſame Thing. 
No doubt roo, but Intuitive Knowledge, which 
is only of Se/f-evident Truths, cannot reach to all 
that belongs to our Notions, or Ideas ; and, that 
we too often want proper Mediums to connect 
thoſe Notions, in order to Demonſtration : As 
alſo, that our Senſitive Knowledge (1 ſuppoſe he 
means that which is had by Experiments ) does 
not reach very far ; otherwiſe, our Senſes giving 
us (as we do both of us hold) all the Firſt Nary- 
ral Noticns we have, I believe it cannot be de- 
ny'd, but that they give us withall the Ground of 
all our Knowledge. Whence I cannot ſee, why 
he limits Serfirive Knowledge to the Notion of 
Exiſtence onely ; or, that our Senſes do make us 
know onely thar a Thing z : For, certainly, our 
Senſes do as well tell us the I/all &s. white, as that 
the Wall zs; tho', in proper Speech, it does zei- 
ther, but by means of our Mind, comparing the 
XN 4 Notions 
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Notions of the two Terms, given us by the Ob- 
ject, in order to the ſeeing their Co-exiſtence in the 


Thing. All they do, is, to give us our Notions ; 


which the Soul (that is, the Man, according to 
his Spiritual Part) compounds into a Propoſition ; 
and fy frames a Judgment of the ſaid Co-exiſtence 
(or Inconſiftency) of thoſe Terms, or (which is the 
ame) of what is ſignify'd by them, in the ſame 
Thing. Nor do] think Mr. Locke will much de- 
ny any of this, however we may expreſs our ſelves 
diverily. 
12. Tis very true that our Experience gives us 
E- ſome Light to know what =_ 
On:ly Princip'es tjes do belong to ſuch Subſtan- 
and Demon a» k py 
tion andre: Bx- CS; Yet, I Cannot think it im- 
periments, can poti:ble tro know this Very often 
give us any Intel q pricri, by Demenſtrative Rec ſon, 
ligrbie Explica- tho' we do not know the Conſtitu- 
tion of Natural _. , : . 
Qualities. tion of the Minute Parts, On which 
thoſe Qualities do depend ; much 
lefs do IT judge, that, tho' we did e544 know them, 
yer we could not diſcover any neceſſary Connexion be- 
tween them and any of the Secondary Qualities , he 
means, thoſe Qualities which are the Objects of 
our S.nſes. Nor do I wonder Mr. Locke thinks 
thus, becauſe he docs, all along, pitch his Thoughts 
on thie Corpuſcul: rian Hypotheſis, as on thac which, 
in ſome NMicn's Opinion, goes farthe$t in an Intelli- 
gible Explication «f thc Qu. lities of Body, Now, 
my Judgment is, that 'tis dz:monitrable, that the 
PrirCiples of the Corpyſculzrians cannot poilibly 
give Accourt of the Conſtituti n either of the Mzr- 
ute Parts, or of the leaſt Atom, nor, conſequently, 
of any Body in Nature ; or (wtich is the Proper 
Work of a Philoſopher) refimd any Quality mo 
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* its Proper Caſe ; I mean, ſuch Cauſes as they can 
prove to be ſuch, or mu#f be ſuch ; however, they 
may fancy them to be ſuch, by allowing to them- 
ſelves Voluntary Suppoſitions for Principles. I have 
ſhewn in my Appendix to my Methed, that the 
moſt Celebrated of the Corpyſcularian Philoſophers, 
the Carteſians, cannot know the Conſtitution of the 
moft minute Part of any of their Elements, ſince 
they can never tell us by their Grounds, the Pri- 
mary Qualities of their Fir## Matter, of which 
their three Elements, and, conſequently, all Na- 
tural Bodies are made. To ſhew we can, I will 
give a ſhort Summary of the Ariftcrelian Do- 
E&rine in this particular, truly repreſented, and 
Cleared from the Miſ-conceits of ſome late School- 
men. 
13. *'Tis confeſs'd, and Evident, that Quantity 
is the Primary AﬀeCtion of Body ; | 
of which, re-modify'd, ( as I _ Per of = 
may ſay, ) all Qualities are made. gent ER 
We can ſhew, that by it Body 1s 
D:w;ſible ; and, therefore, Quantity (for that, and 
and many other Reaſons) is Diw.ib:liry, eſpecial- 
Iy, taking it as conſider'd Phyfically : however, 
taking it as Capable to be Meaſur'd, Proportion'd, 
and Figur'd, ( as Mathcmaticians do, it may nor 
very unfitly be called Exren/icm. But, take it, ( as 
I faid,) as atfe&ting Bodies, in order to Natural 
Aticn and P: ſion, m which the Courſe of Na- 
ture coni:ſts, ( as a Natural Philoſopher ought to 
conſider it, ) and 'cis D:wiſebiliry, or. a Capacity 
to be divided by thoſe Cauſcs. Nor can the 
Greateſt Carteſian deny this, ſince he grants, that 
the F.rs; Gpcration in Nature, 15, the making 


their three Elements, by Grinding (as it were) or 
. dividing 
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dividing their Firſt Matter. Proceeding by im- 
mediate St2ps, we are to ſeek out the fir## Sorts of 
this Diviſibility ; and this muſt be done by find- 
ing the moFt Simple Intrinſecal Differences of thar, 
or any other Notion, which can only be more and 
I: of the Common Notion. Now, more and leſs of 
Diviſibility Conſfider'd, in order to Natural A- 
a. OR is the ſame as to be * more 
ee 0 3179 
"clog, —p es and Jeſs eaſily Diviſible by 
L. 3. $5. 1,2. Þy thoſe Agents, which we call 
to be Rare, and Denſe. Rarity 
therefore, and Denſity do conſtitute the Simple? 
Sorts or Kinds of Bodies. And, fince it 1s incon- 
ceivable that Matter ſhould be divided at all by 
Second Cauſes, but the Divider muſt be more Derſe, 
or more able to divide, than the Matter that is to 
be divided by it ; it follows, that Rare and Denſe 
Bodies were originally fuch ; or, that there were 
Created at firſt ſome ſorts of Bodies that are more, 
and others that were /ef divitible ; as is clearly ex- 
preſs'd in the two firſt Verſes of Geneſis. And 
Reafon abets it; for, otherwiſe, the Courſe of 
Nature, conſiſting in Aotion,could never have been 
Connaturally made ; becauſe, had all the Parts of 
Matter been equally Diviſtible, there could be no 
Reaſon why one part of the Matter ſhould be the 
Divider, rather than the other ; and fo there could 
have been no Moricn, nor, conlequently, any 
Courle of Nature at all. 
14. By the Diviſion of Rare Bodies by Denſe 
ones, and the Diviſion of their 
How az SeconssY fixſt Compounds, the Number of 
Qualities come to . 
SP Parts increaſing, there naturally 
follow'd the various Size, and the 


Groſsneſs and Minuteneſs of thoſe Parts ; as allo, 
their 
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* their various Figures, Situations, &c. All which 
contribute to compound the Species and Indivi- 
duums. Of theſe, variouſly mingled and re- 
mingled, all the reſt are made. From Simple Di- 
viſion, 70 Things are made of one ; whence fol- 
lows the Individual Diverſity of Bodies, accord- 
ing to the Notion of Subſtance, or E7s. More 
Accidents are ( as was ſaid before ) ſtill taken in, 
to make the Subaltern Genera and Species, even tO 
the loweſt Sort, or Kind ; and innumerably more 
of them, to diſtinguiſh and conſtitute Individual 
Bodies. 

15. To come a little nearer our main Point : 
unleſs thoſe Qualities, Rarity and | 
Denſity, which are the Primary The Corrſe of Nas 
ones, be admitted, the World #25 ſundamen- 
could newer have been form'd con- _— _ - = 
naturally ; nor the Courfe of Na- tity and Den- 
ture Carried on ; becauſe, (as ſity. 
was now ſhewn,) in that Suppo- 
ſition, there would have been no Motion. For, 
Motion of Material Entities is perform'd by the 
Intervening of the Parts of the ove between the 
Parts of the other, and, fo, Dividing it ; which is 
impoſſible, unleſs the one had been Rarer, or more 
yielding ; the other Denſer, or leſs yielding. Bur, 
this once ſettled, *tis evident from the very Terms, 
that there are Proper Cauſes, both on the. Agent's 
and Parient's Side, for the one's Dividing, and the 
other's being Divided. For, the Rare being mcre 
Divifible than the Denſe, 'tis demonſtrable, thar 
the Denſe being impell'd againſt the Kare by Mo- 
tion, - ( which comes from a Superior Agent,) the 
Rare being more Divifible, will give way, and be 
divided by the Denſe ; which is clearly impollible 

In 
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in the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis ; which puts all 
Parts of their Matter to be equally Rare, or Denſe; 
or rather, ( as the Carteſians do,) neither Rare, 
»or Denſe ; all Qualiries, according to them, be- 
ing made by mingling their three Elements ; 
which Elements are themſelves made by, and pre-. 
ſuppoſe, the Motion of their Firſt Matter. 
Whereas, yet, it is impoſſible ro conceive, but 
thoſe Parts of that Matter muſt be either Rare, or 
elſe Denſe, ar leaſt ro ſome Degree. And, as de- 
nying the Rarity and Denſity in the Firf## Bodies 
does, by making Motion impoilible, pur the 
Courſe of Nature our of Frame, both in its Be- 
ginning and Progreſs ; ſo it utterly deſtroys all 
Demonſtration in Phylicks, which is grounded 
_ Mediums from Proper Cauſes, and Proper Ef- 
fects. 
16, Paſſing over many Immediate Steps, which 
ſhew how thoſe Four Principal 
That by theſe Qualities, Hear, Cold, Moiſture, 
range go and Drineſs, are made of Rarity 
Qualbties is Dz, and Denſity, a&ted upon by the 
monſtrable. common Cauſes in Nature; we 
| come to ſhew how theſe rwo Pri- 
mary Qualities do conſtitute many Secondary ones ; 
and how theſe laſt are refunded into the other, as 
their Proper Cauſes ; and, therefore, are Demonſtra- 
ble by them, as by their Proper Mediums: A few 
Inſtances may ſerve, as Hints, to explicate others. 
That great Pe{lucidity in the Air is necellarily, and 
prop-rly refunded into its extream Divilibility, 
or Rarity ; by which it becomes ealily penetrable 
in all its Parts, by thoſe Spicula Ignea, the Rays 
of the Sun; and Opacity, for the ſame Reaſon, 
15 the Proper Eftect of Der/ity ; which hinders 
it's 
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* its Subject from being penetrated, or Divided by 
them ; whence alſo it is a Proper Cauſe of Re- 
pelling, or Reflecting them. Again ; Who ſees 
not that Liquidity, which makes its Subject eafily 
yielding to be flatted evenly, as we ſee in Ponds 

-=Oor driven to run into Cavities, by the common 
Motion of Gravitation, is a proper Effect of Ra- 
rity, as Conſiſtency is of Denſity 2 Spitſitude is a 
Conſtipation of Denſe Parts, or the Want of 
Pores tO admit the Ingreſs of other Bodies. Gro/< 
ſitude is clearly nothing bur Denſity, in a bigger 
Quantity of its Parts. Friability 1s refunded into 
great Denſe Parts, and very large Rare ones : 
Whence, thoſe Rare Parts, which, were they leſs, 
would better cement thoſe Parts together, being 
now very large, and, withal, very Diviſible, are 
eaſily divided; and, conſequently, the Body is 
ſoon ſhatter'd : As we find in Dry Clods, out of 
which, (while they were yet Wer Dirt, ) thoſe 
Parts which were Watry, being drawn by Heat, 
large Cavities are left, which the Air now polſlefles. 
On the other ſide, Du&#ility and Malleability are 
the Effects of the very ſmalleſt Rare Parts, fine- 
ly compacted with the minuteſt Denſe ones. 
Thoſe Small Denſe Parts, ſo cloſely woven, and, 
in a manner, Contiguous, keep the Rare from 
evaporating ; and the Rare, by being ſuch, and 
interwoven . with the Denſe all over, make the 
Compound yield to Expanſion, without Breaking ; #/-» 
being very /mall, afe not eaſily ſeparable ; and yer, 
the rarity'd farther by the ſubrileſt Agent, Fire, 
they render it Fuſible. 


i7. Were 
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17. Were theſe Principles which I rawly and 
briefly touch on here, purſu'd by 
The true Reaſm Learned Men with Immediate 
why ſome Mm Cqgnſequences, which, true Lo- 

think them Inex+- , . . . 
plicable. gick aſliſting, is far from impoſ- 
ſible ; the Nature of thoſe fr /7- 
2ixt Qualities, and by their means of many 
others, would nor be very hard to explicate. Bur, 
if Men are refolv'd to negle&t all Natural Prin- 
Ciples, and rhe TIntrinſecal Conſtitution of the 
Firft Bodies in Nature, and will needs run upon 
nothing but Mathematical Notions, Which pre- 
ſuppoſe thoſe Principles ; nor could be found in 
Narure, unleſs the other be firſt admitted, or Di- 
viſion made Poſlible ; ( for neither Parts, nor con- 
ſequently Figures of Parts, could be made with- 
out Diviſion, nor Diviſion unleſs ſome Bodies 
were naturally apt to divide, others to be divided, 
that is, unleſs ſome were Rare, others Denſe ) or, 
if, inſtead of demonſtrating their Natural Princi- 
ples by the Superiour Science, they will needs have 
recourſe to Voluntary Suppoſitions ; and violate the 
Narure of Caufality, and of the Deity it ſelf, by 
making him whoſe Proper Efe# (he being Ef- 
ſenrially Selt-exiftence ) is to give Exiſtence, or 
create, T0 be the Proper and Immediate Cauſe of 
Mhtion ; and go about to prove Ionotum per Igno- 
tiſimum, by ſuppoling ( as they ſometimes do) 
that God wills this or thar, which is for the Inte- 
reſt of their Tenet, and roo hard to prove : | If, I 
ſay, Men are reſolv'd to follow ſuch Untoward 
M-thods, tis no Wonder Science does not advance, 
bur the World is detain'd in Ignorance of many 
tkingz, Waich otherwiſe ir might know. Did 
Learned. M:zn fer themſelves to carry —— 
the 
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* the Grounds of Nature in Euclides Phyſicrrs (where 


they will find Demonſtrations enow ) to farther 
Concluſions, with the ſame Zeal as they do the 
Mathemaricks ; I doubr not bur the Evident 
Truths, which would by Degrees diſcloſe them- 
ſelves, would both encourage, and enable then, 
to make a farther Progreſs in Knowledge + nor 
would the Science of Second Qualities, ( about 
which Phyſical Demonſtrations ought in great 
part be employ'd) be held ſo Deſperate. Bur ro 
leave theſe Diſcourſes, and apply my ſelf roMr.L. 
I cannot but wonder, that amongſt all his Ideas of 
Qualities, he not ſo much as once mentions ( as 
far as I remember) thoſe two Chzefe## ones of 
Rarity and Denſity ; tho' nothing is more obvious 
in the whole Courſe of Nature than theſe are. 
Which, with many other Reaſons, makes me 
think he had not ſeen, or at leaſt well weigh'd 
the true Ariſtotelian Syſtem, ( which he might 
have ſeen in Sir Kenelm Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, 
and its Latin Preface ; as alſo in Intitutiones Peri- 
patetice;) bur took ir as repreſented by the Mo- 
dern Schools. For my ſelf, I muſt declare I ve- 
rily judge, that the Grounds I here inſiſt on, 
are the only true ones thar a Natural Philoſopher 
can have ; that they are Demonſtrable ; and I do 
offer my ſelf to maintain them ro be ſuch, if it 
ſhall pleaſe any Learned ObjeCor to attempt to 
ſhow theſe Principles Faulty ; or that we build 
on any Swppeſition at all, and not on what's either 
Self-evident, or eaſily and immediately Reducible 
to Self-evidence. Which, I believe, no other Sect 
of Philoſophers did ever 10 much as pretend to. 
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18. To come to thoſe - 02" which are the 
Formal Obje&t of our Senfes, 
The Poſſvility of de» called by Mr. Locke Secondary 
monſirating them Qualities, I have ſhewn already 
ſhewn by the Ins . "Xt- 
ance of Colour, hat divers of them are Intelligi- 
ble and Explicable by Rarity and 
Denſity ; only certain lirtle ReſpeQs are added to 
them, which too hie in our Ken : Nor do doubr 
but moſt of the others may be clearly and diſtinct- 
ly known by the ſame Grounds. Indeed, divers 
of them depend on the Figure and Texture of 
Parts; which, tho' we can never know with a 
Mathematical Exa&tneſs, yer I ſee not why we 
may not demonſtrate the Natures or Kinds of each 
Quality, fo far as to diſtinguiſh them from others, 
and refund them into their Proper Cauſes ; which 
is enough for our purpoſe, and moſt proportio- 
nable to our State. For Example, Light brings 
from the Wall into the Eye, and ſo into our 
Knowing Power, the Notion. of IWWhiteneſs, and 
of other Colours from other Objects. It cannot 
be doubted then, ( fince Light of its ſelf is Uni- 
form) bur that there is ſome Diſpoſition in the 
Surface of the Objz&, or the Figare of its out-. 
moſt Parts, which refle&ts Light after a different 
manner, and atifects the Seer accordingly. Nor 
1s it hacd to Conceive, bur very Evident, that a ve- 
ry ſmooth Surface, as having fewe## Pores in it, 
will reflect more Light, and ſo make it more Vi/7- 
He; eſp:cially if thoſe Outmolt Parts be Roundiſh, 
which reſet Light every way, or towards all 
11dzs. It is manifeit then that, that Quality which 
is mo Viſible of all others bzing thar which we 
call W-ireneſs, the Proper Cauſes of that Quality 
may be found out, Which will further appear 
hence, 
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hence, that if, on the contrary, the Surface have 
Small-pointed Parts and Large Pores, much of the 
Light will be loſt in thoſe ſhady Grotts, and ſcarce 
any Beam of it reflected ; which therefore is the 
Proper Cauſe of that Lightleſs Appearance call'd 
Blackneſs; Which is the Reaſon why, when there 
is no Light at all to be refleted, all things ſeem 
Black. It we hold a Thouſand Needles Points to- 
wards our Eye, they appear Black, bccaute of the 
vaſtneſs of the Intcrſtices or Cavities in proportion 
to the extant Parts which ſhould havercfi-Ct.d rhe 
Light : Whereas, were the Gbject a poliſh'd Plare 
of Steel, rhe Interſtices or Pores being lets, it 2p- 
pears more luminous and whitiſh ; which may 
give us ſome faint, but ſure, Light, how this Co- 
lour is made, The Intermediate Colours are made 
by the Mixture and Demixrure of thoſe Extreams 
whence, out of the Degrees of their partaiing 
thoſe, Contrary or Subcontrary Qualities are fra- 
med, as Blue, Green, Yellow, and all other Co- 
lours. Nor is this Degree, conſtituting cach of thoſe 
Species, Unknowable. A Picture-drawer Can tell 
us what Proportion of his Paint of /#ch a Colour 
he adds to that of a»orher Colour, to make what 
Third Colour he pleaſes. We ce then, that the Se- 
condary Quality of Colour, may come within the 
Compats of our Knowledge. Nor dol ſce why the 
reſt of them may not become equally Intelligible, 
did we ferioully ſet our Reflex Thoughts on work 
to ſtudy them; eſpecially Experimental Knowledge 
aſſiſting, by hinting to us ſuch Matrers of Fact as 
give Light to our Reaſon, ( when furniſh'd wich, 
and attentive to, true Natural Principles.) how it 
may reduce thoſe Qualities unto their Proper Cau- 
ſes, which is the o7!y Work of Science, F26 
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REFLEXION AKErghteenth, 
ON 
The 4th and 5th CHAPTERS. 


1. Þ Come now to a nearer view of the 44 
Chapter, Of the Reality of Knowledge, the 

main point in which the whole 

The State of the Doctrine of the Ideiſts 15 con- 
Queſtion, cern'd. To State it rightly, I do 

not doubt ( as I have expreſt my 

fcIf formerly ) bur that the 1dejfs have many true 
Notions of the Things; that is, the Things them- 
felves in their Minds, after a Natural Manner, 
as well as their Oppoſers have, notwithſtanding 
their ill Speculation ; and thence oftentimes dil- 
courſe right; for the ſame Reaſon that, tho' 
ſome Philoſophers held that the Eye ſees per 
Emiſſionem, Others per Receptionem Radiorum, yet 
they naturally ſaw both a like, however their 
Speculative thoughts, differ'd about the manner 
how Seeing was made, Wherefore the true State 
of the Queſtion is, whether they can have any 
Real Knowledge of the things in Nature, according 
to the Principles of the Tdeiſfs; or, by their puting 
our Notions, Which are the Ground and Mate- 
rials of our Knowledge, to be onely Likeneſſes, 
Appearances, Similitudes, Reſemblances, Pourtraitures, 
or Pittures of the Things, ( which are the names 
they give them ) and not the Things themſelves 
in our minds : For, it they can have no Real Know- 
ledge, or Knowledge of the Thing, by ſuch meerly 
repreſent 
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repreſenting Ideas, then it muſt be ſaid that thoſe 
1deas, being confeſſedly the Fir/# and onely Mare- 
rials of their Knowledge, the 1deiſts will become 
oftentimes liable to deviate from Nature, and fall 
into Errour by adhering to ſuch Groundleſs Prin- 
Ciples, as 1s the Subſtituting very often Empry 
Reſemblances, or Fancies, for the Things themſelves; 
nor can they ever be able to give a Solid Ac- 
count by their Principles, that they know any 
thing. 

nu Now, it ſeems to me ( tho' I ſhould wave 
thoſe many pregnant Arguments 
brought againſt them, in my How we know the 
three firſt Preliminaries ) that the —_— by _ 
very Poſition of the Ideiſts, does e_ __ 
decide the Queſtion, and confute 


' themſelves. For, if we may truſt their words, 


they agree that we know the Things as well as the 
Ideas, and onely differ in the manner how: Of 
which Mr. L. tell us here $ 3. 'Tis Evident the 
mind knows not Things immediately, but onely by the 
Intervention of the Ideas it has of them, Whence 
I much fear that by Ideas he means Phantaſms, or 
Material Pictures in the Imagination ; by whoſe 
Intervention 'tis indeed confeit we know. For, 
otherwiſe, it is far from Evident, thar we know 
them by means of thoſe Spiritual Conceptions, 
we call Norions ; ſince we bring many cloſe Ar- 
guments, fetcht from the Nature of the Thing, 
to prove that there is perfect Evidence of the Cor- 
zrary: For, thoſe Ideas or Notions being held and 
ſhown by us, to be the Things in oar Mind, 
their Very being there, Or in a Knowing Power, 1s 
to be known: Nor Can they be held by us to be 
the means to know themſcves; for, ſo the ſame 

> 28 Wl would 
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Would be the Means and End both,which 1s a Con- 
radiction. But, ler us conſider his words. The 
Mind, he lavs, knows the Things by the Interven- 
ton of Ideas. The Queſtion then is what the Idea 
does, and what the word | Intervention | means. 

Does the Mind fee the Thing without, by ſend- 
ing oz her Rayes of Knowledge to ir? This can- 
nor be faid, in regard all the Acts of Knowl-dge 

which the Mind has, are Immanent Ones, and are 
receiv d 1n that which Produced them, as In their 
onely Subjcet. Docs then the Thing that is irh- 
cur, ſend irs beams by the Tdeas, as by a kind of 
Spiritual Oprick-glaſs, ro which the mind lays 
her Intelle&ual Eye ? Neither can this be ſaid, 
for the Mind could ſee or know the Thing it /elf 
were it #2 it, clic how could it know the Ideas? 
Rather, were the Thing in the Underitanding, 
it could not bat be hnws, whether there were 
any Similitude, befides, in it, or no. It may 
be ſaid thar the Mind knows the Thing by the 
Idea becauſe it is a Picture or Similitude that 
reprelents it. Burt I way walk in a Gallery, 
and ſee a Hundred Piures in it of Men, and 


many other Things in Nature ; and yet not know | 
one jor the better, any one of the Things re- | 
preſented, unleſs I had know them formerly, ! 


tho' Apelles himſelf had drawn them. I may {| 


remember them cgain, indeed, if I had known | 
them before 5 w hich cannot be ſaid in our caſe, | 
becaule thoſe 7deas of theirs are to give them the | ; 


Firſt Knowledge of the Thing. 


The Iteifts muſt be 
forced to grant lin rc [ Iarewention | or to know. 


a: the Thing whatIr, or the 1dca or Repteſenta-| 
own ir i 199 . jon ſerves for, we will reflect | 
nDext 


Mt 2d, 


Being thus at a loſs to ex-| 
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next upon the Word [| kzow ] which Mr. Locke 
"applies ( tho' not fo immediately, yet) indiffe- 
rently, to the Thing and to the Idea. Now, if 
this be ſo, and that to rt be known agrees to 
them both ; then, as the Idea is in the Mind 
when It 1s Supabin, {o the Thing, when known, 
ſhould be i» the Mind roo, which is our very 
Poſition, thought by the Ideiffs fo Paradoxi- 
cal, and yer here forcibly admitted hy them- 
ſelves. And, if neither the 14ea brings the Thing 
into the Knowing Power, or A oa - the ſame 
into the Mind; nor the Mind, or Knowing 
Power $g0:s outt of the Soul ro it, 1 know nor 
how they can pretend ro ſhow how the Know- 
ins Power, and the Thing known, can cver 
come to meet , as they muit when ever an Act 
of Knowledge is made. *Tis to no purpole then, 
to alledge that the Thing comes into the mind, 
or is brought thither by means of the [ea ; for, 
if ir comes Or is brought thither, let it be by what 
means it will , 'tis "moſt inconteitably Evident 
that, after it is come or brought 7hither, it is 
there. Nor Can all the Wir of Man avoid this 
Conſequence, unleſs plain words mult loſe 
their Signification. Wherefore Mr. Z, in pur- 
ſuance of his own Principles ſhould not have 
ſaid that the Mind does nit know Thinss imme- 
diately, but by m: ans of the Ideas ; but, that it does 
not know them at all, neither med Hrately nor 
immediately; tor if the Thin 12 be in the Know- 
ledge at all, they muſt be iz the Mind, where 
onely the Knowle, Jee is ; which comes over ( thus 
far ) to our Polition. 
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4, It muſt be confeſs'd, that Mr. Locke has here, 
6, 3, put the Objection againſt 


| The Neceſſity of the the Tdeifſts as ſtrongly, ard home, 


—_ 4 for ;, As it 3s poiuble: Bur I muſt ſtill 
inforced, perſiſt, and avow, that neither 
his own <xccllent Wit, ( which, 

had he light on right Principles, could reach to 
any thing that is within the Compaſs of Poll:bi- 
lity, ) nor all the World joining in his Afliſtarce, 
can clear thar ObjceCtion, 1o as to ſatisfie any In- 
telligent Man, who is true to his keaſon guiding 
it {elf ( as it ought ) by Connexion of Terms, and 
not by Fancy ; nor ſhew, that by his Ideas any 
Knowlcdge at all of the Thing can be polhbly 
had. Firſt, He all:dges the Ligreement Or Confor- 
mity of the Things with his Simple Ideas. And I 
reply, that ke cannor, by the Principles of the 
Ideiſts, ſhew that the Things do agree or d:ſagree 
with his S'mplec Ideas at all. To demonſtrate which, 
I argue thus: Ere he can know that the Repre- 
ſentation and the Thing repreſcnted do agree, Com- 
mon Senſe tells us, he mult have bb the Idea and 
the Thing in bis Comparing Power, that 1s, in his 
Mind ; that ſo he may take a View of borh of 
them, ard confider them in order to one ancther ; 
and, by doing this, ſee whether the one docs rru- 
ly reſemble the other, or no. Bur, this is direct- 
Iy againſt the Principlcs of the 1e./s, who do not 
allow that the Thing can be iz the Mind, but the 
Idea only. Next, he allcdges, rbat his Complex 
Ide.c: are Archertypes ; and not Conformable to the 
Th:ngs, as the others were, but to themſelves On- 
Iy ; ard, rhcrefore, he ſays, thcy cannot lead us 
jnro Errour, becauſe thcy canner but repreſent 
rhemſelyes. 1 paſs by the Oddneſs of the Pe 
[nat 
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that the Idea, which is a Pi#ure, ſhould be a P;.- 
Gure of it [elf,, or repreſent it ſelf: T only note, 
that this Allegation which ſhould clear the Point, 
quite ſes it, and gives ir up. For, the Queſtion 
is, whether his 1deas do give us the Knowledge of - 
the Things in Nature; and 'tis evident, and con- 
feſs'd they cannot give us this Knowledge of 
them, but by repreſenting them : Now, he tells-us, 
thar his Complex Ideas are not Copies of the Things, 
nor repreſent them, but themſelves only. Whence 
1s evidently concluded, that we are never the 
nearer to the Knowing of Things by them ; no, 
not obliquely, and at Second hand, or by the 1n- 
zervention Of thoſe 1deas, or Similitudes repreſent- 
ing them, as was pretended formerly. Whence, 
for any thing he has produced, we may juſtly 
doubt whether ſuch Ideas are not Whimſical Fan- 
cies, Without any Reality at all ; fince he will not 
allow them even that /;zhre## Relation ro the 
Things, of ſo much as repreſenting them. Bur, 
which is much worſe, he afhrms, S. 5. that thoſe 
Ideas themſelves are conſider d as the Archetypes ; and 
the Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are con- 


formable to them, Now, this ſeems to me a ſtrange 


way of proving the Reality of our Knowledge, by 
Ideas, to athrm, that we are not to regard the 
Things, bat as m—_ to our Ideas. Is not this 
to make Philoſophy not the Knowledge of Things, 
but of Ideas only ; and to pretend, that the Thing 
muſt only be held Trxe, it it be Conformable to 
our Ideas? He might as well have ſaid Fancies ; 
for, he expreſly ſays, theſe Complex Ideas are 
made by the Mind, and not taken from the Thing, 
nor like it: And, whatever is neither the Res, nor 
ſo much as /jke it, can neither have Reality, nor 
F< Shew 
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Shew of Reality ; and ti>-refore, muſt be a meer 
Fizcy, Now, theſe Complex idcas reach much far- 
ther than all the others do; viz. tO Modes, Sub- 
ff. .::es and Relt.ons ; as 15 {ecn, Book 1. Chop. 12. 
So rhat this Diſcourſe of his deſtroys the Reality 
of our Kuowledge in almoFt all the Things we are 
t know. He will, perhaps, fay, thoſe Complex 
Ideas are the Efe&s of certain Powers to Cauſe 
them, found in the Thing ; and, by this Means 
they bring rhe Things, as being their Cauſes, into 
their Mind. But the Argument returns ſtill with 
the ſame Force ; for, if they bring the Thing 7i- 
tothe nnd, then the Thing 15s i» the Mind when 
it 1s brought thither. Add, that this makes them 
Reſemblazces of the Thing, which he denies ; for, 
the Effect, being a Participation of the Cauſe, 
muſt nece{iarily reſemble it ; eſpecially, if it be a 
Natural ElFect. Nor can he fay they make us 
know the Thing, becauſe they are made up of 
Simple ones: For, as the Simple ideas only niade 
us know the Thing by repr/cnting It, fo theſe 
Othcr not repreſenting It, have loſt the Power of 
making us know it at all. So thar, let them turn 
which way ty will, cither the Thing is never 


brought 7210 the Knowledge, or the Mind ; and 
then it can never be Engwn : Or, it z brought 
thither, and then it mult be there ; which 1s our 
Poſition, and dony'd by the Ideifts. 
5. I have ſhewn above, thar all Mathematical 
Knowledges, tho they are ne- 
Math»matical and ver 10 abitrattedly exprcfs'd, are 
Meral Knowl-ag55 grounded on the Thing, or on 
are grozndod on . 
the Thing in the Body 3 and Moral ones, ( which 
Mid, rwo he here mentions, ) on the 
Nature of Map, or Reaſon; which, 
I fup- 
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- I ſuppoſe, none will ſay are Nethings ; and, 
therefore, they are, both of them, true Know- 
ledge of the Thing, conlider d in part, Or inade- 


quately. 


6. In his 8th Section, he defends himſelf / 


having ſo little regard (as 1t may 
ſeem) ro the Real Exiſtence of 


Things, 


All Eſſential Pree 
* aicates and Ac 
| diſcourſe thus :: 'We - umret owes the 

4 by 


have more Real Notions of the are rruly the 
_ Thing, than barely Exiſtence ; for, Thing, and the 


whole Ting, ime 


every Notion that belongs to the 24 oor pnhg. 
Line of Thing or Subſtance, whe- Jy. 

ther Inferior or Superior ; nay, 

every Mode or Accident that does belong, or ever 
did belong to the Thing, either Intrinſccally or 
Extrinſecally, are all of them Real; ſo that he 
needs not be ſollicitons any ſhould object, thar 
his Ideas have no Reality in them, becaule he re- 
gards not their Exiffence onely. And, were ſuch 
an Objcction made, or had it any force, he might 
alſo reply, that in every part of his Diſcourſe, he 
dies regard Exiſtence, and cannot do otherwiſe ; 
unleſs any Obje&ter ſhould be ſo weak as to al- 
ledge, that hat exijs in the Mind, does nit exift 


at all. 


For, if he had once his Notions from the 


Thing, they would be ſtill the Thing in the And, 
and Real, tho' the Individual Objects, whence 
they were taken, be perith'd. Nay, more ; 2-'/e 
Things would have a Better, a more Durable, and 
more Noble Exiſtence #2 the Mind, than they had 
in Nature. I fay, [| theſe Things; ] not fearing, 
that any ſhould obj.C&, that Thing ſignifies the 
while ; which may icem contrary to my former 
Docitine, that the Thing 1s only in the Mind by 


Inadequate Notions, Or in part. For, tho the 
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Forma! Conception be onely of ſome Quality of 
it, expreſly and diſtin&ly, yer it implies Or conno- 
zates the Knowledge of the 2yhole Thing confuſed- 
ly ; it being moſt clearly demonſtrable in Meta- 
phyſicks, that there are mo Attual Parts in any 
Compound whatever : So that 'tis ſtill the 2»yhole 
Thing that is known, tho' onely a Part ( as it 
were) of it be known diſ#in#ly. Upon this Evi- 

ent Principle, that there are no Actual Parts, 1s 
grounded thar Solid and moſt approved Maxim, 
chat A#ions and Paſſions are of the Suppoſitum, Or 
Individual Thing. Thus, when the Hand ſtrikes 
or wounds a Man, 'tis truly faid, that the Mar 
( which ſignifies the hole Thing ) did it, and is 
anſwerable for it ; and, if he kills the Perſon he 
ſtruck, the bole Man will be hang d for it, tho' 
the Hand onely, and not the Legs, Head, Neck, 
ec. gave the Blow. Now, this could neither 
be faid with Truth, nor that Puniſhment be in- 
flicted by Juſtice, if the Word | Hind] did not 
fianifie, and truly were the whole Man, according 
zo his Faculty of Handling or Striking, or accord- 
ing to that Part which immediately did that 
Action. The ſelf-ſame is to be ſaid, and for the: 
ſcIf-fame Reaſon, of our Inadequate Notions ; and, 
that each of them implies, or connorartes ( that is, 
matcrially and entitarively z ) the whole Thing,tho' 
formally or preciſely but a Part of it, as it were ; 
or the Thing according to ſuch a particular Con- 
ſiderability, found in it, or Identify'd with it. 
Whoever thall weigh attentively the Force and 
Coherence of this Diſcourſe, will clearly diſcern 
how ent:rely all our Philoſophy i built on the Things, 
and 15 the Knowledge of them; and how far the 
1dciſts tall ſhoxt of having thar Solid Ground = 
ne 
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the Bafis of their Diſcourſes: Bur, eſpecially, this 
" Tenet, which puts their Complex Ideas not onely 
not to be the Thing, (which it muſt be ſome Way, 
or to ſome degree or other, if ir be not a meer 
Fancy, ) but, not to be ſo much as a Copy or 
Reſemblance of it, Which (as was faid) is the 
lighteſt and leaft Relation ir can poilibly have 
to it. 

7. I would have none think, that, by this Diſ- 
courſe I dezy Complex Notions, or 
Ideas, The Ten Common Heads That our Com- 
are the Simpler ones; which when pes pgs "__ 

ang mea egular, and well 

we divide by Differences, each In- 1, nded ve L's 
ferior Genns and Species, (they be- not ſo. : 
ing made up of the Superior No- 
tions, and thoſe Differences, ) are Complex No- 
tions, as their very Definitions tell us. Whence 
Mr, Locke's Complex Idea of Murther, Sacrilege, or 
whatever elſe they be, are given us by the ſame 
Mcrhod. And, the difference between him and 
me in this Point, 1s this ; that we complicate our 
Ideas regularly, and according to the exact Rules 
ot Art ; and he ſeems to make his voluntarily, or 
elſe by Reflexion on his own Interiour, and what 
he experiences in himſelf; which I rake ro be a 
very fallacious way, becauſe very few can diſtin- 
guiſh well berween a Phantaſm in the Imagina- 
tion, Which is a Material Faculty in us; and a No- 
tion, WhiCh is Spiritual, tho' they be both of them 
Interiour, Or within us, To ſhew the Difference 
between which, I have given a ſhort Hint in my 
Method, Book 1. Leſſ.2, $. 24. and much more 
here, in my Preface. 
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8, It is very hard, when two Writers go upon 
different Principles,not to miſtake 
In what maner w?. ow and then one the others 
compound ſuch No» Sd :- at ; 
A: eaning ; and I would be loath 
to wrong ſo Ingenuous an Au- 
thor. Sometimes he ſcems to mean no more by 
his Complex Ideas, but cither thoſe Compound No- 
ti>ns which are made up of the Simpler Notions 
of the Genus and Difference, as we deſcend down- 
wards in the {ame Line ; or elſe, of thoſe in di- 
vers Lines ; and, I am ſure, let him diſcourſe 
them as he will, they can be compounded of no- 
thing elſe ; thoſe Common Heads comprizing all 
the Natural Notions we can have. Ir 15s\no leſs 
Certain too, that we can pur together (as he ſays) 
Simple Norions as we pleaſe, which we have nor 
obſcrv'd thus pur together in things thar actually 
exiſt, But then we mult be wary, while we do 
this, that our Reaſoz: joins them by ſeeing them 
Conſiſtent and Compeſſible : For, our Fancy will put 
togerher Ideas Which are utterly Reprgnant tO One 
ancther, and are altogether Chimerical. Now, 
if the Notions, thus join'd by us, be Conſiſtent, 
che Nature or Thing ſuppos'd to be the Ground 
of thoſe Notions is peſſzble to be ; which being the 
Notion of Ens, hence they are conceiv'd as a kind 
of Inzell-ciual Entity, Created ( as it were ) by the 
Mind, and thence have an Inte#:gib.tity, which 1s a 
Property of Ems (Non-Entitics and Chimaras be- 
ing Unint. {igible) ard we can have a kind of 
Counterfeit, Or Artificial, INotion of them as En- 
tities, thy {ſuch a thing xev r exiſted in the World 
that we know of ; tho", 1 bcheve, 'rir hard ta 
CONC. ive, thats, we Can irame a Complex Notion 
of 4 Nature that is Capable to be, bur it exiſts fome- 
WHELe 
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where in the Univerſality of Creatures, here, or 
elſewhere. How the Mind, uſing the Fancy, 
can do this, cannot, I think, be better elucida- 
ted, than by reflefting on what thoſe, who 
write of the Excellency of Poeſie and Poets, uſe 
to ſay in Commendation of thoſe Dedalear 
Artiſts. They tell us that a Poet has that Name 
from the Greek Noun mums, which fignifies 
A Maker. The Reaſon they give for this Appel- 
larion is, that whereas other Artitts have their 1z- 
terials given to their Hands to work upon, by 
ſhaping it into an Artificial Form ; the Poet alone is 
the Maker as well of his Matter, as the Contriver 
of its Form. $0 that the 1Jeas he has in his Head 
of his Heroes, his Lovers, his Ladies, and of Vir- 
tuous Perſons, are indecd (as Mr. Locke calls his) 
Archetypes, and regard not whether ſuch Incom- 
parable Patrerns he has invented did ever exiſt in 
Nature, or no; nor is it to his purpoſe. Yet {till 
( as Mr. Lecke ſays well) that his Complex Ideas 
are made of Simple ones, 1o ( by the leave of thoſe 
Self-magnificrs) the Poer could never have had 
thoſe Excellent Ideas of his Heroes, or their great 
Actions, had he not been pre-imbu'd with Na- 
tural Notions ; which he Joins together ingeri- 
ouſly, and exalts them to a high Pucch, ſo ro make 
them Exemplars for others toimitate. Rather, he 
only adds Superlative or Extraordinary Degrees tO 
what he finds in Nature, Whence 'tis manifeſt, 
he regards not hat 7s, but what ſhould be ; quite 
contrary to the Duty of a Philoſopher, who is ro 
rake his Complex Notions from Things, jult as he 
finds them complicated in Nature, and then dif- 
courſe upon them by his Reaſon ; ard not to 
ſtand coining new Complex Ideas which Narure 
NCVET 
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never gave him. What therefore I moſt diſlike 
here in Mr. Locke is, that he ſeems not to reflect 
on what it is which makes ſome Tdeas or Notions 
ore Simple than others, viz. Their being more 
Abſtracted or Univerſal ; for this frees them from 
the Partnerſhip of more-compounded Ditfcrences, 
and the Complexion of Multitudes of Accidents ; 
(which, ſtill, as they deſcend lower, are requiſit 
ro diſtinguiſh the Kinds of Things ;) by which 
means they become more Simple Or leſs compounded ; 
whence, the Supreme Heads of the Ten Predica- 
ments are the Simple Notions of all others, ex- 
cept that of Exiſtence. Did Mr. Locke rate the 
Simplicity and Complexion of his Ideas from this 
certain and well-grounded Rule, there might an 
eafie Accomodation be made between his Doctrin 
and mine as to this Particular. Bur his Zeal a- 
24inſt the Cobweb Schemes ſome Modern School- 
men had woven, tranſported him to ravel that 
Excellent Frame of Notions, Which both Nature 
and Art had given us; and, (as Carteſius and 
others have done ) to model all Philoſophy upon 
anew, tho' leſs Solid, or rather far from Solid, 
Foundation. | 
9. That I may fay as much as I can in behalf 
of the 1deiſts, it may be alledg'd, 
All Pleas fail the tharthey find by ExperienceThings 
Waeiſtr, unleſs they re a5thcir Ideas do repreſent them, 
perfeftly diſtin= 
7uiſb Phantaſms 22d Thar they Succeed as we by 
from Notions. means of our Ideas do Forecaſt 
them : Therefore Real Knowledge 
may be had by means of 7deas. I anſwer, F:r#, 
Thar this Agreement they have between whar's iz 
the Mind and out of it, would equally, nay bet- 
ter, be explicated, were the Things themſelves P 
Fs 
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the Mind, and nor the Ideas; and, therefore, ir 
can be no Argument for the Reality of their 
Knowledge by Ideas only. Beſides,I deny that when 
their Ideas are not true Natural Notions bur 
Fancies, they experience them, or any Effect of 
them ; as in Vacuum, or Duration before or after 
the World. Secondly, I anſwer, That Experience 
only helps them by giving them Knowledge ; 
and Knowledge, according to them, can only be 
had by means of Ideas ; wherefore they muſt ei- 
ther prove, by other Grounds, that Similirudes 
can give us Knowledge of the Things, or they 
do petere Principium, beg the Queſtion, and prove 
idem per idem. For,if meer Repreſentations Can give 
us no true Knowledge, Experience, which only 
alſiſts us by giving us 1deas, is quite thrown out of 
doors, and may all be Fantaſtical. All is wrong 
and falls ſhort, if the Firi# Ground of our Know- 
ledge be Incompetent and Infignificant. Beſides, 
Experience gives us both Phantaſms, which are 
Material Repreſentations ; and our Notions too, 
which are Spiritual ; but Experience 1s not duely 
qualify'd to tell us which is the one, and which 
isthe orher ; tho” this be of the higheſt Concern 
in our Caſe : All it can do is to intorm us, thar 
we are affected by ſome Agent working on our 
Senſes. Nay, of the two, it more inclines us to 
embrace Phantaſms for Notions ; for thoſe do 
make upon us the more Senſible Impreſſion, and 
cauſe a more lively Repreſentation. To diſtinguiſh 
perfectly between this Falſe and True Ground of 
Knowledge, is of the moſt weighty Importance 
of all other Points of Philoſophy whatſoever ; and 
yet I muſt complain, thart not the leaſt Care ( as 
far as I have obſerv'd ) is taken any where in this 
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Treatiſe to diſtinguiſh them ; and particularly, not 
in this Chapter, which had been the proper Place 
to treat of that Subje&t : Bur, on the contrary, (as 
I have ſhewn above) rhey are carelelly Confuunded. 
And I mutt dcclare, that withour fettling this 
Point well, we Can never have any Certainty 
whar Knowledge 1s Real, what Fantaſtick : Or, 
when we do rruly know, When onely ſeem to 
know : Burt, there is not a Word here tro that 
purpoſe. 
10. As for the Monſters and Changelings here 
ſpoken of, I think Philoſophers 
OdMiſcarriazesof ſhould have nothing to do with 
; fect Nature 2s Natare, Or duayriers ti 
Principles. LIES which arc beſides the or- 
dinary Courſe of Nature; bur 
with the Com2m0n Courſe of Cauſes, or Nature it 
ſelf. My Judgment is, too, that People ſhould - 
be very wary in Ki/llizg any Monſters that ap- 
proach to Humane ſhape ; and, that it were fitter 
there ſhould be Hoſpiralls ro breed them, till per- 
fect Obſervations were made concerning them. 
The Novelty of the fight, would invite Spectators, 
and bear their Charges: Unleſs -perhaps there | 
may be danger, left the Imaginartions of the Ap- | 
prchenfive Sex, who ſee ſuch Uncouth Shapes, 
or hear frequent Talk of them, ſhould, by that 
Occaſion, breed more of them. What concerns us 
is tO look to our Principles, and not to be milled 
trom them, by reflecting on {uch odd preterna- | 
tural Productions ; as I mult think Nir. Locke is,* | 
yhen he thinks Changel:zz2s to be [*mething between 
a. Man and a Beaſt. The Divition of Animal into 
Rational and Irrational is made by ſuch Ditferences 


as are perfectly Contradifory to one another ; be- 
Lween 
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' tween which there can no more be any Third or 


Middle, than there can be a Medium between 3s 
and 7s not. If then that odd Birth be Rational, 
let the ſhape be as Diſtorted as it will, it is truly a 
Man ; if it be not, let it look never ſo /:ke a Man, 
"tis a Brute. When 'tis the one, when the other, 
may hap in ſome odd caſes to be Doubtful ; and 
then it belongs to the Prudence of Intelligent Men 
co decide it; or, if they cannor, it becomes us in 
Chriſtian Prudence to act warily. Indeed, if the 
Definition of Man, viz. Rational Animal, be que- 
ſtionable, we ſhall ( as I ſaid above) be ar a 
great Loſs to know our own Kind; which would 
be but a melancholy Buſineſs. And, if we fore- 
g0 our Principles, diſtinguiſhing berween Corpo- 
real and Spiritual Natures, we may perhaps grow 
in time no wiſer than the Common People a- 
mongſt the Portugueſes in Brazil, who Conceit the 
Apes and Monkies there have as much Wit as 
themſelves have, and could ſpeak well enough roo 
if they would ; bur thar, our of a deep Reach of 
Policy, they counterfeit themſelves dumb, and nor 
to underſtand the Language, leſt they ſhould be 
forced to work. 


Corollary T. From this Diſcourſe, and the Evi- 
dent Grounds of ir, all poſſibility 
of Vacuum is Clearly confuted. Hence,nVacuum, 
For, ifthe 1dea or Notion of Space 
beonly an-Inadequate Conception of Body, whence 
"ris evidently raken, or Body conceived according 
to ſuch a Mode of it ; then to put Space withous 
Body, or where there is zo Body, is a pextect Con- 
tradiction, 
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Corallery 11. Hence alſo, tho' the Carteſians 
could demonſtrate there are 1»- 
7he Carteſians are mate Ideas, (which TI judge impol- 
TT ſible) yet, unleſs they declare 
_ Ideiſis,or ra» And prove, by their Principles, that 
ther mee thoſe Ideas are the t hings Z hemſelves 
inour Undcrſtanding, and not Re- 
ſcmblances onely, the fame Arguments I have uſed 
againſt others will have equal, or rather a far 
greater Force againſt tex; and conclude, that 
they cannot, by their Principles, have Knowledge 
of any Thing, but that they know Nothing. And, 
how they thould pretend they are the Things 
themſelves, if they do not fo much as allow 
them to be taken from ihe Things, 1s altogether In- 
conceivable. 


14. Concerning Truth in General, of which 
Mr. Locke treats in his 5th Chap- 

Al Truth conſiſts in ter, no more Can be ſaid ( ſpeak- 
Joining or Seps* ing of Natural Truths ) bur that 
_ _ —_ he It's, che Things Exiſting ſuch in our 
Things; and ms AMinds as they exiit in themſelves. 
in Foming or Sc= For, this put, our Minds will be 
parating Ideas conformable to the Things,whoſe 
Metaphyſical Verity fixes them to 

be hat they are, or ( if we ſpeak of them as af- 
fected with any Mede ) as they are: Whence our 
Judgments concerning them, being thus grounded, 
cannot but be True. What Mr. L.'s Foining or 
Separating of Signs, &c. has to do with Truth, is 
beyond n:y Skill to comprehend ; for Signs arc 
no more Truth, than the Buſh at the Door is the 
[ine in the Cellar, I have demonſtrated over and 
OVEL 
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over, that Ideas, which he makes here one ſort 
of Signs, and are meer Similitudes, Can never give 
us Knowledge of Things ; much leſs can Truth, 
which 1s the Obje& of Knowledge, conſiſt in con- 
Joining or ſeparating them ; and, leaſt of all, can 
Truth confiſt in the Joining or Separating the 
other ſorts of Signs, viz. of Words without the 
Ideas or Notions ; for, thus conſider'd, they are 
no more but Sounds or Characters. To diſcourſe 
this Point from its Fundamental Ground, and 
declare it Literally : The Metaphyſical Verity of the 
Thing, which, pur into a Propoſition, predicates 
the bole Thing (or Mode) of it ſelf, and affirms 
that the Thing x what it z5, gives us Our Fir 
Truths, or Firit Principles, And all other Truths 
conliſts in this, that Inadequate, or Partial Notions 
or Conceptions of the Thing, eirher as to what is 
Intrinſecal or Extrinfecal to it, are predicated ci- 
ther of the Thing as zz it ſe/f, that is, according 
to the Line of Subſtance, which are call'd Eſential 
Predicates ; as, when we ſay, Perrus ef Animal ; 
Or, as it is affected with ſome Mode conliſtent in 
the ſame Subject ; as when we ſay, Perrus ef Al- 
bus, Pater, Locatus, Galeatus, Album eff Dulce, &C. 
and it is impoſſible there can be any mzre ſorts of 
Formal Truths but theſe 20 : For all Predication 
15 made by ſome kind of Identification, as is plain- 
ly fignity'd by the Copula | z5,] and there cannot 
poſhbly be any other ſorts of Identification, bur 
either in the hole, Or not in the whole ; that 1s, 
in part, or according to Partial Conceptions of 
the fame Thing ; nor can there be any identifica- 
tion at all of Ideas; Mr. Locke confteiiing, that 
each of them is whgt it ſelf x, and no orher. 
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12. Itake it to be a ſtrange kind of Catechreſ;s 
ro make two ſorts of Truth, Montal 
The Diſtinion of and Verbal, and we may with as 
Truth into Men- go0d Senſe ſay, that a Tavern has 
tal and Verbal © ; : b 
Extravagant,and #30 ſorts of Wine ; one in the 
the Parts of x: Cellar, the other in the Buſh at 
Coincidert. the Door ; for Words are good 
for nothing in the World bur 
meerly and purely to Signifie : So that when we 
fay a Man ſpeaks True, the Senſe of thoſe Words 
can be only This, that the Propoſition he ſpeaks 
does ſienife fach a Thought or Judgment in his 
Mind as is really Conformable to the Thing he 
thought or ſpoke of : And I wonder this Great 
Man can imagin that, in our more Complex Ideas, 
we put the Name for the Idea it felf ; for then that 
Name would fignitie Nothing at all, if neither the 
Thing nor the Tdea be fignificd by it, as he ſeems 
to hold. Again, Words differ from meer Scunds 
in this, that they have ſome Senſe or Meaning int 
them, and Meanings are the very Notions we have 
in our Minds : Wherefore the Parts of this Di- 
ſtinftion of his would be coincident, becauſe all 
Verbal Truths ( were the Expreſſion proper ) 
would neceſlarily be Mental ones ; and Mr. Locke 
ſeems to ſay the ſame, $ 8. where he makes 
thoſe Truths which are barely Nominal to be Chi- 
zmerical. I grant roo, that Truths may be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd, according to their ſeveral Subjects, 
into Moral, Phyſical, Metaphyſical, e&c. Bur 
i muſt ſeverely refle& on his deſcribing Moral 
Truths, S 11. to be the Speaking Things accord- 
ing to the Perſwaſion of cur own Minds, tho the 
Propoſition we ſpeak does not agree to the Reality of 
Things: For, fince it is molt Evidently on. 
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" that the Perſwaſions of Men's Minds not onely may, 


but do frequently contradic# one another ; by 
this Definition of Moral Truth both Sides of the 
Contradiftion may be True ; which deſtroys Trurh 
by confounding it with Falſhood ; and makes the 
Art of Diſtinguiſhing ridiculous, by making 
Truth a Genus to ſome ſort of Falſhood, or not- 
Truth to be one kind of Truth. Tis a very dan- 
gerous thing in Philoſophy to bring DiftinCti- 
ons, unleſs each Member of the Notion divi- 
ded includes the Notion of the Genus. They 
were invented for clearing Truth ; but, if ill 
made, or ill-manag'd, nothing in the World 
breeds greater Error and Confuſion. Corruptio op» 
timi peſſima. 
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REFLEXION Nineteenth, 
O N 
The 6th, 1th, and 8th CHAPT ERS. © 


I, TY whar has been deliver'd in my forego. 
| ing Reflexion, my Notes upon his 6th 
Chapter | Of Univerſal Propoſitions, 
Univerſal Propo- their Truth and Certainty | will be 
ſfitions _ Mind eafily underſtood. Bur, I am to 
= fac hon premiſe, Fir/, That the Queſtion 
ly to Words. 15 not here, whar proves the Truth 
of ſuch Propotitions, which is 
the work of Logick ; but, whether there can be 
any Truth in them, Or Certainty of them at all, or 
210. » Secondly, That the Formal Truth of Propo- 
fitionscan onely be in the Mind; or, that Mental 
Propoſitions onely are capable of Truth or Falſl- 
hood; tho* Words bes needftul to ſignify them: 
And, therefore, I muit deny that The Confider- 
ation of Words is a neceſſary part of the Treatiſe of 
Knowledge ; meaning by that word, Philoſophical 
Knowledge, as our Circumſtance determin us. 
Ler Logicians bur take care that the Words be 
Univocal, and not Equivocal, or double ſenſed, 
and all eiſe that can be contider'd to belong ro 
Truth, 1s to be look'd for in the Mind, and can | 
be no where elſe, Hence, I cannot admit his 
Diſtin&tion of Certaznty f Truth, and Certainty of 
Knowledge in any other ſenſe than that Knowledge 
is the 4, and Truth the onely Objed of that ACt ; 
iince nothing can be known to be what js not ; nor 
| | &nows @ 
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&knowsn to be True, Which is not True. The Generical 
Notion[Certainty,\ſhould firſt have been explicar<d, 
ere thoie 10 ſorts of it had been defin'd ; other- 
wiſe both thoſe Definitions muſt neceſlarily re- 
main Unintelligible. I fhall prcfame that I have 
in my METHOD ſhown from its Grounds whar 
Certainty 1s, viz. The Detcrminatica of our Under- 


ſtanding, or Fudging Power by the Objett's auating 


it, Or being actually in it as it is in its ſelf. With 
which, what his putting together of Words in Ver- 
bal Propoſitions has to do, ſurpaiſles my under- 
ſtanding. And, 'tis as hard to conceive, that 
General Truths can never be well made known, and 
are very Seld:m apprehended, but as conceiv'd and 
expreſs d in Vixds. That General Truths cannot be 
made known to others without Words, 1s in a 
manner, as Evident as 'tis that we cannot ſee one 
anothers Thoughts; nor is this peculiar to General 
Truths, for ſcarcely can Particalar ones be made 
known any other way : Bur, thar they cannot be 
known or apprehended by our ſelves ( which ſeems 
here ro be his meaning) bur as conceiv'd and 
expreſs d in Words, 1s 10 far from Evident, that the 
Contrary 1s ſuch ; for, it is impotſlible zo expreſs 
them in Words, unleſs we do firſt apprehend and 
conceive them in our Thoughts ; and were not this 
ſo, all the while we uſe Yords in ſpeaking of Ge- 
neral Truths, we ſhould do nothing but ralk of 
we know not what: For, our Thoughts and Ap- 
prehenſions axe ex Natura rej, preſuppaſed ro the 
Words by which we expreſs them; and, to do 
otherwiſe 1s to let ozr Tongue run befere our Wit. 
Whence we account them filly and Senſcleſs 
people, and Perverters of Nature, who make uſe 
of Words before they know their Meaning. 
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2. I have ſhown above, that it is not neceſſary 
to our being Certain of any Pro- 
"Tis not neceſſary poſition that we know the preciſe 
pro _ he) bounds and Extent of the Species it 
Extent of che fands for; but that 'tis ſufficient 
Species. to know it i» part Diſtinctly; and 
the re/# of it, or the whole, Con- 
fuſedly ; provided that part of it, which we know 
is ſuthcient to diff inguiſh ir from all other Species : 
And, were not this ſo, it would follow that we 
never could know the Truth of any Univerſal Pro- 
poſition whatever ; cſ{pecially when we diſcourſe 
of the Species Infima, which requires a Com- 
plcxion of very many Accidents, whoſe preciſe 
Number and Bounds are utterly unknowable by 
us. A Poſition which makes Logick uſeleſs ; 
ſcarce any Concluſion being deducible from 
Fremiſles, unleſs one of them be an Univerſal; and 
quire defſtroyes all Scieuce which is employ'd 
about Univer/cl or General Truths. He inſtances 
in Man and Gold, and judges that, for ant of 
knewing the Extent of their Species, it is impoſſible 
with any Certainty to affirm that all Men are Rati- 
enal, or all Gold yedow. We cannot indeed know 
this by conſidering every Individual Man by the 
poll: But, it by the word | Mun ] we mean no 
more but a Rational 4nimal, it is ſo far from 
Impoſſible to know, and afhrm that All Men are Ra- 
tional, that "tis Imp» ſible nit to know it. And, 
were it a proper place to make good that Defi- 
nition here, I cou:d dcmonſtrate that it does agree 
to Ain, ard can agree to nothing elſe; and 
therefore that Definition is True and Adequate: 
Nor can the contrary be ſuſtaind any other way, 
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but by unacquainting us with our ſelves and our | 
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 ownKind ; and by jumbling together theſe Spe- 


cies, which are diſtinguiſht by Contradifery Difter- 
ences, and Confounding the vaſtly-Diſtinet Na- 
tures and Properties, of Corporeal and Spiritual 
Beings. As for the Species of Gold, Yellowneſs 
( which he inſtances in ) is not Eſſential to it, as 
Rationality is to Man; as being but ce of thoſe 
Accidents, by which we diſtinguiſh it from other 
Species of Minerals ; and I have hinted ſome other 
formerly, which are more Intrinſecal and Eflen- 
tial ro it than its Colcrr. Again, we are more- 
over Certain by manifeſt and daily experience, 
and by the conſtant and Common Practiſe of 
the World, that Mankind is acquainted with 
enow of thoſe Accidents to diſtinguiſh it. One 
beſpeaks a Golden Cup, and the Goldſmith 
makes it for him: Nor was it ever heard that 
any of this Trade, did hope to Cozen a Senſible 
Man, by obtruding upon the Buyer Braſs, or 
any other Mettal, for Gold; or, if he did, that 
Gold{mith's-Hall could not diſtinguiſh it: Nay, 
if it be bur a little alloyd, there are ways to 
find it out ; Which ſhows that Mankind is 
furniſht with means enow, to diſtinguiſh Gol4 
from other Metrals, and for the fame reaſon 
other things alſo; tho' the Extent of all the 
Species, and their preciſe bounds, be not exactly 
known to thoſe Speculaters, who will needs 
forgo their Natural Knowledge of Things to pur- 
ſue Scrupulous Fancies: which, let looſe to fly 
at rovers, are t00 hard for their Reaſon Uneſta- 
bliſh'd by Principles = | 


3. Hence 
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3. Hence an Anſwer is given to Mr. Locke's | 
Acute Difhculty, viz. That 'tis 
Unneceſſary Krow= impoſſible for us to know that this or 
as Faded boots: Quality, or Idea, has a nece(ſa- 
eveted, nor the pd b NN 
Want of it com- TY Connexion with a Real Eſſence, 
plain'd of. of which we have no Idea at all ; | 
that is, ( according to his Prin- 
Ciples, Y »o Knowledge. For, ſince a Real Eſſence 
is that which conſtitutes ſuch a kind of Erns, or 
Species; and what diſtinguiſhes an Entity or Spe- 
cies from all others, does alſo make it ths, or thar 
Species ; that 1s, does conſtitute it; it follows, thar, 
fince, by my Diſcourſe here, we have ſuch a De- 
gree of Knowledge of that kind of Exs called 
Gold, as to diſtinguiſh it from all others, we have 
a Sufficient and True ( tho' not an Adequate and 
Diftin# ) Knowledge of its Eſſence too, that con- 
ſtirntes ir ſuch a kind of Ems. Indeed, if nothing 
- will content us but Swperfiuozrs Knowledge, for 
Curioſity ſake, of each particular Mode that be- 
Tongs to that Eflence, 'tis no wonder if we labour 
in vain; and, by over-ſtraining to go beyond our 
fetves in this Stare, fall ſhort of our Aim. I muff 
confeſs, that it would concern us much, as we 
are, to know whether there be any Quality, 
which we do not yet know in the Thing, incon- 
fiſtkent with thoſe we do know ; for, this would 
blunder our Notion of it, and make it Chimeri- 
cal. Bur, as it is impoſlible Creative Wiſdom 
ſhould lay Grounds for Contradi&ion ; ſo, in ; 
caſe thoſe Qualities be all Conſitenr, where is the 
harm not ro know them 2? And, ſince Contiſten- 
Cy implies ſome kind of Agreement or Connect- 
edneſs of the one with the others, who knows 
how far their Connexion and Dependence x 
rs. 
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be known in time, if right Principles were ta- 
ken, and purſu'd 2 *Tis a ſtrange diſ-ſatisfy'd 
Humour 1n us, to complain we know not all, when 
we know enough : I know no Man is more free 
from this Fault than Mr. Locke, or declares more 
againſt it mags Whar I ditlike in him in this 
Point 1s, that, by his too much Introverſion, he 
forſakes Nature ; and, by his too nice Specula- 
tion of his Ideas, hazards to breed a Conceir ir 
his Readers, that they know Jeſs than they really 
do; and, that we are mc able to attain half thar 
Knowledge we, in reality, may arrive to; Which, 
tho' contrary to his Intention, muſt needs incline 
Men to be Scepticks as to Eſſences and Subſtances. 

4. The 7th Chapter, [ of Maxims, ] is admira- 
bly Clear, and, in the greateſt part 
of it, very Solid; abating his Pro- The Nature andUſe 
ceeding upon Ideas, and applying Bop - 
his Diſcourſes ro his former Hy- &;. x Sas 9 is 
potheſis ; to which Mr. Locke was 
oblig'd, that all rhe Parts of his Work might be 
woven of the ſame Piece, and Conſonant tro one 
another. He explicares very well, how they are 
Self-evident : Yer, tho' they be ſuch, he has three 
Exceptions againſt them ; r. As not being Fir## 
known ; 2, As, in a manner, Uſeleſs; and 3. Dan- 
gerons, He proves the Firſt, becauſe Particulars 
are known before Univerſals. 1 underſtand him 
not. Knowledge may be cither conſider'd, as in- 


/il"d by infenfible Degrees, into Infants, or the 


Ruder Sort ; or, as Reducible to the cleareſt 
Grounds, by Men of Art. Now, I cannot think 


that Mr. Locke imagins, that we, or any Man, 


hold that Maxims were meant for Infants, or the 
Vulgar; or, that cither of them ought ro be 
taught 
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caught General Principles at fir#t, and by them at- 
tain to Particular Knowledges ; or, that the Uſers 
of Maxims ever intended them for that end. 
Wherefore, all his Diſcourſes to prove them nor 
to be Firft-known, may be allow'd- to have their 
full Force, and yet hurt no body, being wrong- 
levell'd. The Point then 1s, how they may avail 
Artiſts, or Speculators : And this leads to his Se- 
yu Exception, their pretended Uſeleſnefs; which 
e endeavours to ſhew, by alledging, that 'tis as 
Evident as any Maxim whatever, that the ſame 
Idea, is the ſame Idea, and no other ; V.g. that the 
Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not of Blue ; 
and, therefore, that Maxims ſerve to little purpoſe, 
and are alſo Inmmerable. Now, I grant, indeed, 
thar all ſuch particular Propoſitions may be Self- 
evident, and Truths; as alſo, that Truths of rh 
kind, which expreſs the Metaphyſical Verity and 
Unity of every Thing, and of every Mode of 
Thing, are In»-umerable. Bur, I do not think that 
any Man living thought thoſe ro have the Ulſeful- 
neſs of Marims or Pttinciples, which are al- 
ways General, or Univerſal : For, the Notion of 
[ Principles] ſuper-adds to their being Truths, and 
Self-evident, that they influence many other Truths 
thar are (as 1t were) #nder them; Which cannor 
be ſaid, or thought, df thoſe particular Propofi- 
tions. For example ; Should any one go about 
to refund the Verity of this Truth, Yellow x Nel. 
low, and not Blue, into this, becauſe White zs White, 
and not Black, it would look more like a Simil;- 
z«de, than a Reaſon; and be ridiculous to alledge 
the one to be the Cauſe of the other ; becauſe 7el- 
low is not White; nor has the Notion of the one 
any Influence upon, nor any thing to do with the 
"IT 2 EEE... 
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Notion of the other; in regard both of them 
{tand upon the ſame Bottom, or on the ſame Le- 
vel. Bur, ſhould any Sceptick ask 29hy the Idea 
of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow ? tho' 'tis fooliſh to 
ask ir, yet, it would not look ſo extravagant to 
anſwer, becauſe Every thing zs what it is : And, 
[ believe, Nature would force Mr. Locke, or any 
other to give this for his Reaſon. In like man- 
ner, thould he ask why a Man is a Man? It 
would look preter-natural to anſwer, becauſe 
Tree is a Tree, Whereas, it would look very natu- 
ral to anſwer, becauſe Every Thing zs it Self, or, 
z5 what it is, Which ſhews to an Acute Reflecter, 
that this Univerſal has ſome kind of Influence up- 
on the Others, which their Fellow-Particulars had 
not. And, the Reaſon is, becauſe Univerſals do 
engage for all the Particulars under them ; where- 
as, one Particular owes not this Duty to another 
Particular, to which it has no ſuch Real Relation 
as the Notion of an Univer/al has in the Mind ro 
its Particulzys., And, Who ſees not, thar, from 
this Propofition, Every Man is Rational, it follows, 
that Peter, Fchn, and cach particular Man, 1s Ra- 
tional ? Bur, from this, that Peter, and a few other 
Particulars, are Rational, it do2s not follow, that 
Every Man 7s Rational : Wnich ſhews, that (as 
was now faid ) the Truth of the Univerſal engages 
for the Truth of «// Particulars, and not wvice-wer- 
54 ; nor one of them for another. 

5. Another Reaſon for the Uſeficlneſs of Uni- 
verfal Maxims, and, why Artiſts 
uſe to reduce the Truth of Parti- 7he T-rms of Ge- 
culars to them, is, becauſe they _ _ 
are more Self-Evident than the ( particular 


Particular Identicals are, This Propoſitions. 
POOR 
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Potition Iooks ſomething odd ; for, ſince Self- 
Evidence is the highe#t Evidence thar can be, ro 
put Deprees of Sclf-evidence, is to ſay, there can 
be ſomething Higher than the Highe#t ; which 
looks like a Bull. To clear this Point, I diſcourſe 
thus: In all Self-evident Propofitions whatever, 
the Terms are ſo cloſely Connefed, ( being, indeed, 
the ſame, ) that no Middle Term can come be- 
tween them, ſo to prove them Connected, or 
»1ake them Evident ; wherefore, they muſt cither 
not be Evident at all, ( which were ſhameleſs to 
ſay,) or they muſt be Evident of themſelves ; that 
is, Self-evidem. And, in this regard, or in the 
Choſeff Connexion or Identity of their Terms, all 
Self-evident Propoſitions are Equally ſuch. Bur, 
there is another kind of Evidence ariling out of 
the Greater Clearneſs of the Terms themſelves. Now, 
it has been ſhewn formerly, that all Clearnefs of 
our Notions ſprings out of their Simplicity, and 
Uncompoundednelſs; and all Oz/curiry out of their 
Compoſition, Which breeds Confafion : As alſo, 
that all General Notions are more Simple, and Con- 
ſequently, more clear than the Particulars are. 
Whence follows, that the Propofition, which has 
2ore-general Terms in it, (ſuch as all General Ma- 
xims are, ) do gain hence a greater Degree of Evi- 
dence, and are more Und:niable. For example ; Ler 
Mr. Locke tell a Sceprick, that Yellow mw Yellow, and 
nt Blue; he may aniwer, that he will yield to 
neither Propofition ; becauſe, Yellow and Blue are 
Species of Coloar, and ( according to Mr. Locke's 
Grounds) he knows nor the dijtinc} Bounds, or 
preciſe Extent of neither of them ; and therefore, 
ſhould he grant it, he muit afſenc ro h2 kyows not 
2w-at, Tell him, Mr. Locke ſpzaks of the 14:25 of 
| DD thoſe 
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thoſe Colours ; he will ask whar an Tea is, and, 
doubtlcſs, pick new Quarrels at the Definition ; 
eſpecially, theſe being rhe Ideas of Secondary Qua- 
lities, which himfclf ſays, have nothing Like them 
in the Thing. Bur, tell him, it cannot be deny'd, 
but that they are Something, and not meerly No- 
thing, in regard we experience we have them ; and, 
that Every Thing mu#t neceſſarily be what it is, 
( which is one of the Maxims excepred againſt ; ) 
he will be pur to a Stand, and Nonpluſs'd : For, 
whar can he ſay ? The Identity of the Thing with 
it ſelf, whether it be a Subſtance, or an Accident, 
Cannot be deny'd:; nor can he deny, that the ſame 
is the ſame with it ſelf, (which is another Maxim ;) 
for, the Word Thing, fignifies, a Sepream Generi- 
cal Notion ; and, the Word Same, is a Tranſcen- 
dent ; Which are both of them Cler, becauſe the 
Latter has no kind of Compotimon in it, the Other 
as little as is poſlible. So that he cannot begin ro 
ſhufMe here, or pres to kaow the meaning of the 
Terms, as he did when they were Particulars; the 
Univerſal Terms being far Clearcy than thoſe Parti- 
Culars arc. 
6. Hence another Ulſcfulnels of Self-evidens 
Maxirs 1s dilcover'd ; which is, 
not to deduce Conclations fem Such General Mas 
thews, \as from Premifles, as Mr. £; ET Tn 
uſed to deduce 
ſeems to apprehend ; but, to re- Conctufons from 
duce Inferior Truths, which are rhem, but ro re« 
lefs Clear to them. That this can duce Isferfour 
be done, and how it is done, 1 7% tothem. 
have ſhewn in my * Method. And, * gook 3. Leff 4. 
Mr. Locke's Conceſſion here, $11. 
that They are of great Uje in Diſputes, to. ſtop the 
Mouths of Wranglers, abcts and confirms my late, 
L6 : Diſcourſes : 
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Diſcourſes : For, Whence could they have this 
ſtrange Virtue to ſtop the Mouths of ſuch Unreaſon- 
able Men, but becauſe rheir Evidence is Greater 
than any others, or than Particular Self-evidenr 
Propofitions are? Otherwiſe, why could not rheſe 
do it as well as General Maxims ? Now, if this be 
ſo, why cannot they /atisfe and inſfru# Rational 
Men, and conduce to quiet and fix their Judg- 
ment, as well as to Nonplzs Wranglers? Tis the 
Nature of Evidence, to enlighten and inſtruc Men 
of Senſe ; and more Proper to it, than to amuſe 
and ſurprize Sophiſters. Let any Learned Man re- 
fle&t on all the Maxims in Enclid's Elements, in 
Euclides Phyſicus and Mz:taphyſicns, Or any other 
Author who pretends to Reaſoning with Exat 
Cloſeneſs; and he will eaſily ſee for what they are 
Uleful, and How. Nay, even Mr. L.'s Identicals, 
[ Yellow is Yellow, and not Blue,] are uſcful in their 
Kind. tho' Mr. Locke do2s omit to ſhew they are 
ſo: And this Identical Yellow is Yellow, tho' it do 
not influence other Particulars, as General Maxims 
do; (for which Reaſon, it does not abſolutely 
deſerve the Name of a Principle ; ) yet, both Ir, 
(and ſuch other Particular Identicals,) is a kind of 
Principle to all thar is, or can be, diſcourſed about 
that Particalar Colour : For, if any part of that 
Diſcourſe makes Yellow mot to be Yellow, or (which 
is all one) violates that Propotinion, | Tllow 3s Yel- 
low, 'tis concluded ro be motit evidently Falſe ; 
or, if ir agrees With it, to bz Truz. He ſeems to 
millike the Procedure by Precognita and Preacon- 
ceſſa ; whereas, his Acute Wit will find, upon Re- 
flexion, thar it is impoſlible we can make an Or- 
dinary, mac le(s any Speculative, Diſcourſe, bur 
the Diſcourſers muſt agree in ſomethin g el is 
| EILNcr 
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either Foreknown, or ( at leaſt) Foregrante: ; tor, 
if the-two Difputants diſagree in al/their Princi- 
ples and Grounds, and one of them {till denies all 
the other afirms, 'tis impoſlible they ſhould Dit- 
courſe together at all, | 

7. But, paſſing by all that is ſaid, I alledge far- 
ther, that ( not to ſpeak of 0- | 
thers) theſe two Maxims ſo The Afolute Ne 
much excepted againſt, [ What it a ' bs ae 
is | and [Tis impoſſible the ſame : 
Thing ſhould be and not be at once, 
are of ſuch moſt Neceflary and Univerſal Uſcful- 
neſs, that, without them, we could neitner j#dze, 
diſcourſe, nor a. Indeed, theſe Maxims lie r« 
zruſe in the moſt Inmoſt Receſles of our Judging 
or Intelle&tive Power, and make not their Appea- 
rance in Formal Propoſitions, but only when we 
have occaſion to produce them ; tho' they are ſtill 
there all the while, and guide all our Thoughts 
ſteadily, nay, all our Actions too. In the fame 
manner as when a Muſician plays a carelcls Vo- 
luntary upon a Harpſichord, he guides himiclf 
all along by the Rules of Muſick lodg'd in his 
Mind ; tho', they being now familiar to him, 
he is not ſo Senſible of thoſe Rules as he was 
when he firſt learn'd them. To apprehend more 
clearly the Uſefulneſs of theſe wwo Principles, ler 
tis ſuppoſe a Man quite Deveſted of them, and to 
have neither of them in his Jadgmenr, and rhen 
refle&t what he is good for. All our Judzments 
being made by the Coprla {js,] in cafe he have 
not this Firſt Principle in his Underſtanding, he 
might take | is] for | is #9: ;} or elfc indifterent- 
ly tor one, and the othet roo: which, betides the 
peryerting his Judgment quite, would make him 

A 4 utterly 
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utterly unfit for the Converſation of Mankind, 
Again, 'tis impoſlible ſuch a Man ſhould have 
any Truth at all in his Mind, which 3s the Naru- 
ral Perfe&tion of Human Underſtanding ; bur, 
wanting a ſteady Ground to fix his Judgment, he 
might think all things to be Chimerical, embrace 
every Fancy, and adhere to any Contradidtion. 
8. To come to the Uſefulneſs of orher General 
Maxims, we may reflect how 
How other General Mankinddo naturaliy guide their 
Maxim: aogovurM Actions by them. A Country 
all our Acons . . _—=_ 
and Sayings. Butcher loſes his Knife, and looks 
all about for it; in which caſe 'tis 
uſual for ſuch Fellows to ſay, as the Motive of his 
continuing 19 ſeek ir, | I am ſure it mu# be ſomec- 
where or cther.\ By which rude Saying 'nis evi 
dent, thar he guides himſelf all che while by this 
foreknown General Maxim, | Every particulay Bo- 
dy in the World muZ#t be in ſome place.) For,had he 
not had the Knowledge of this Maxim before- 
hand, that is, did he rhink it were -poſlible it 
ſhould be no where, or in no place, he would ne- 
ver have taken ſuch Pains to look for it. We- may 
obſerve Hundreds of fuch Natural Maxims 25s 
this in the Vulgar, guiding their Actions and 
Sayings; and perhaps, it would not be unwor- 
thy Speculatcrs to obſcrve their Behaviour and 
Words which proceed from Uncorrupted Na- 
rure, and retrieve the Genvin Principles and Ma- 
xims that naturally produced them.. To apply 
this : The fame we may gather from our Specu- 
lative Thoughts ; and that the ſame paſles in us 
narurally as does in the Vulgar. Our F:r## Prin- 
ciples lie habirually laid up in the Cloſer of our 
Minds, and govern all our Thoughts as occafion 
preſcnts 
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preſents ; and, tho' we do not put them into For- 
mal Propoſitions, till the Circumſtance invites ; 
yet they influence all we do, or ſay, or think ; as 
was initanced larely in the unſhaken and unalte- 
rable Senſe of the Copula | #,]} which verifies all 
our Propoſitions. 

9. Ina Word, it were eafie to ſhew, that rhis 
unadviſcd Degrading of General 
Maxims, making them in a man- #72? OY = 
ner Uſeleſs for Knowledge, does j,,;.,1/Science, 
deſtroy all Grounds; which ei- 
ther are ſuch Maxims, or, at leaſt, have no force 
bur by virtue of rhoſe Maxims, expreſs'd or im- 
ply'd ; unleſs we will pretend thoſe are Grounds 
in any Science that ant Proof there ; which 
makes them C oncluſjons, and no Grounds. Whence, 
& . » i . p 
1t does alſo deſtroy all Science it felf, which con- 
fiſts in Univerſal Knowledges, as Experience does 
In particular ones ; for ſuch Univerſal Truths Can- 
nor” be had, if General Maxims 
be difallow'd, as Logick demon- Tis Errour ſprings 
ftrares. This Ingenious Author From Men's taking 
thinks the need of ſuch Maxims Pty om. 
might be ſupply'd by having 5%; ar: Clear, 
Clear and Diſtin& Ideas, Which, what Confuſed. 
rightly underſtood, comes over 
tous; for Art and Nature both inform us, thar 
the Clearreſs of our Notions confilts 1a theic be- 
ing more Geyeral, and as they approach nearer 
to the Hipheft Genus, they are ſtill Clzarer. Now, 
the Mctaphylical Verity of a Geral Idea or No- 
tion, if pur into 2 Propolition, 1s perf-Cly Lleri- 
cal, and a General Maxim. Hence appuars, that 
1t is a moſt Fundamental Errour in the [dei/ts, that 
they rate the Clearne/s of their Ideas from the 
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freſh, fair and lively Appearances they make tor 
the Fancy. Whereas only the Definition, by ex- 
plicating the true Eſſence of a Thing, ſhews us 
Diſtin&tly the rrue Spiritual Notion of it. The 
former of theſe is obvious and ſenſible. and ( as I 
may fay ) lies and appears ppermo#t ; and, there- 
fore, is Swperficial, and a Materiat Repreſentation 
made in the Fancy. The Larter is more Retruſe, 1C 


£quires more Reflexion and Labour to atrain it,. 


it is Intellig;ble not Senſible ; bur, once gain'd, it is 
Solid, Durable, and ( being indeed the very Na- 
ture of the Thing,) it is the Grown? of all our Diſ- 
courſes abour it, and of thoſe ſeveral Knowledges 
concerning it. Hence the Followers of Fancy 
become liable ro take Similirudes for Norions, and 
Repreſentations for Things; Which makes their Pro- 
ductions very Plauſible ro other Men's Fancies, 
( tor as they were the Productions of Fancy, fo 
they ſure beft with Men of Farcy ). but they fall 
thorr of inſtructing their Judgments. To give an- 
Inſtance of thisDittmCction of Notions from Fhan- 
talms: They think that the Idea of a Quadrate 
( for Example) or Circle, is very Clear and Di- 
fftinft ; and thar the Idea of Quantity is very Ob- 
ſcare and Cenſuſed : Whereas, to the Notion of 
the two former, there gocs the Notion both of 
Qrantity, of the Termination of Quantity, ( or Fi- 
ure ;) and, moreover, of ſuch a Figure; all which 
; Br. Eflentially involv'd in the Notion of a Qua- 
dratc or Circle, muſt needs make their Notions 
leſs Inteiligible and leſs Clear than is that of Quantity 
only : However, the fair Pictures of the tormer, 
on Paper, or in the Fancy, enveigles them to 
think otherwiſe. Let us but reflect how many 
Truths are deduced by Geometricians out of the 
| Notions 
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Notions of a Quadrate or a Circle, and what large 
Treatiſes of Trigonometry are drawn out of the 
Notion or Nature of a Triangle ; and we ſhall dif. 
cover how Compounded and Confuſed thoſe No- 
tions are #1 reality, however we ſeem, while we 
mind only the Pi#ures of them, to have very clear 
Conceptions of them, and to comprehend them 
diſtinfly and fully. Now, all theſe Truths are in- 
woly'd confutedly in the Notion or Narure of theſe 
Figures : For all Diſcourſes concerning any No- 
tion whatever, are nothing but 7umning Diviſion 
( as we may ſay ) upon the Narure of that Obje# 
as their Ground; and all Deſcants upon it are 
meerly that very Notion Unfo/4ed and Explicated 
at large, and confider'd on all fides, and through- 
ly : Which, compriſing them all in its Rowels, is 
therefore not ſo Clear and Diftin& as Fancy makes 
us imagin.. Whence is {cen evidently, that Fancy, 
and the ff and obvious Appearance, is not to be 
the Fudge or Tet of the Clearneſs or Confuſedneſs 
of our Notions ; but Reaſon, refleCting well on 
the Simplicity or Compoundedneſs of thoſe Notions 


themſclves, and on the Reaſons why they are 
fo 


p o. Laſtly, "tis objected, That ſuch Maxims 
are Dangerous ; becaute, if our No- 


tions be wrong, looſe, or unſteady, That not General 
Maxims, but ther 


-al 175 will {erve - - off 
General Maxims will ſerve to con A a 


firm ws in our Miſtakes, and to prove Danger to Scis 


Contradittions. Now, tho' our ence. 
Fudgments may be ſuch, yer I 

cannot conceive how qQur Notions can be Frong, 
Looſe, or Unſteady. They are what they are ; and 
being- the Things in our Underſtanding, their 
Exiſtence is fix'd there, and as unalterable as our 
| Aa 3 Saul 
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Soul it (elf, their Subject, is, Notions are the ſame 
2s our Me:11ings of the Words ; and, tho' we may 
miſtake what the Word {:gnities to others, or to 
the Generality ; yer, if I, miſtaking, or not miſ- 
taking, have ſuch a Meaning of it in my Mind, 
(which only can mean or apprehend, ) that Mean- 
ing is tray i» me: Nor, tho" I be re&ify'd as to 
the Common Vie of that Word, and pur another 
Name to it; yet my Aaning, whether properly 
or improperly 6gnify'd, is fhll indivifibly and un- 
alterably the ſame. But, ſuppoſe this ſo ; why 
muſt Gener:! Maxims be held Dangeroxs and Faulty, 
when the Fault Confeſledly les in other Things ? 
Mr. Locke grants General Maxims to be True, 
and Self-evident ; and "tis cxtravagantly odd, to 
think, that Propofitions ſo qualify*d, can be Guil- 
ty of leading Men into Errour. If, then, he on-- 
ly means, that the A:ſ-opplication or Abuſe of them 
docs grcat Harm, he magnifies General Maxims, 
while he intended to dijparage them : For, it is 
generally noted, that thoſe are the Be## Things, 
thar, 22-454, do the GreatefF Harm. By this Ar- 
gument, Wc muſt lay afide all Religion, as well as 
General Mzxims , {1Ce, not all the Things in rhe 
World, put together, have done ſo great Miſ- 
chief, as 41:/- us d Religion s 
Toutm Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 
11. To ſhow Generel AMaxims, or ſelf-evident 
Prepeſit:ons, may demonſtrate Con- 
Hir Inſtance that tradictory Poſitions, he inſtan- 
Gn:ral Maxims Ces 1n Carteſius's making Body to 
_—_ Phe, ppg be nothing but Extenſion ; and in 
ſhows he quirem;fs Þ1S OWn Tenet making Body to 
rakes the Notion be Extenſion and Solidity together : 
ef Body. Whence, by this Maxim [ har 
IF 
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Fs, 3s] the former may demonſtrate there can be no 
Yacuum, the latter that there may. And, I muſt, 
in behalf of Truth, take leave to tell them 
both, that neither Exterſfon alone, nor Extenſion 
and Solidity together, are any more the Notion 
of Body, than a Horſe-fhoe is a Pancake. For, 
Body Arn a Thing, and their Exterſ/on and 
Solidity are onely Modes or Accidents of that 
Thing ; and, therefore, the Notions of them do 
differ toro genere; Which is a greater and Wi- 
der miſtake, than to ſay a 44 is a Horſe, or an 
Apple is an Oyſter ; theſe being all comprehend- 
ed under the ſame Common Genus. It , out of 
Averfion to Mcetaphylicks, and Dilregard to true 
Logick, which teaches us to diſtinguiſh qur No- 
tions exactly, Learned Men will not be brought 
ro Conſider what the Word | Thing, | and | Body ] 
which is ſuch a Thing, mean, they mult nccetla- 
rily fall into Fundamental Errours ; and, fo, 
ſtumble. every ſtep rhey take. The Notion of 
[ Thing } evidently relates to Being, one way or 
other: Bur, it does not formally {1gaify 4&ual 
Being, as Exiftence does ; therefore it Can onely 
conhiſt in this, that 1s, a Power to be, Or is Capable of 
Being aftually. And this Thing call'd Bedy, fince 
we experience It 1s alrerable and Changeable Sub- 


{fantially,, or into another Thing, muſt necellarily 


have a Power in it to be Alter'd, or become another 
Thing ; which Power we call | Matter; ] our Com- 
mon Speech and Common Senſe telling us, thar 
when a: New Thing is made, 'tis not Created or 
made of Nothing, but of the Matter that pre- 
exiſted in the former Compound. Bur, this 31at- 
ter alone, ſince it is a meer Puwer to be another 
Thing, being, of its own Notion, utterly Indeic;- 
FElb2 A 2 4 minate, 
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m1inate, (which is the true Senſe of Ariffotle's Dew 
fcription of it.) is not capable of Exiſting, or a 
7!.ze ; for, nothing in Common can exilt, bur 


- wh.ir 15 determinateiy The : Therefore, this Mat- 


to d:rermin it, ( which the Schoals call the Form ; ) 
by wich it is made capable to be, or a Thing ; and 
without which, ir cannot be ſuch. Ir being evi- 
dit then, that every fingle Mode or Accident 
does ſomcrhing diſtinguiſh Bodies, therefore ſuch 
a Complexicn of them as ſo diſtinguiſhes Matter, that 
it makes it differ from all ocher Bodies, it does 
Cc \euently determin it tro be This, and mo other ; 
1 therefore conſtitutes it ſuch a Thing, or con- 

f1.2:.SIE Capable to Exift;, which 1s, to make- it 
i: ing, Or an Individuum. Now, if we leave 
2!) Confideration of Matter out of the Notion of 
- fy, and make it conhiſt of. Modes, Or Accidents 

-zl;, as he {eemsto tell us thar himſelf and, Carte- 
75 d&:2, we mult pur thoſe Modes ro have no pol- 
uble S2bje6, but to hover in the Air, nane knows 
tow; and, therefore, we-muſt needs diſcourſe in- 
coherently, and be too hard for our ſelves, by 
-.1ing, at every turn, puzzling Difhculties we 
canaurt ſolve. All our Grounds muſt fail us, 
vwihzn we do not dittinguith between the Mode or 
Afaamer how a Thing is, and the Thing it - ſelf. 
Nor <o I thiniz C arigfins holds Body to be Exten- 
ior, bat Extended Matter. How Mir, Locke comes 
nor 10 treat of Matter in his whole Book, I know 
not ; bur I fear it is, becauſe his Fancy cannor 
trame an Idea or Similitade of it : By which it 
ieems to me Evident, that very many of his Idea; 
are meer Fancies, coin'd by his Imagination : For, 
ris evident he nuft have a N»tten of it, fince he 
. Vert 
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very well knows the meaning of thoſe Words, [ 4 
Power to be a Thing, or Matter ; | which Meaning 
is the ſame with our Neticn of it. As for Vacuum, 
which he again mentions here, my Demonſtra+ 
tion againſt it, 1s, in ſhort, this; waving many 
others-mention'd above: All our Natural Notions 
are taken from Body ; and, amongſt them, that of 
Space ; therefore they are nothing but Body in- 
adequately conſider'd; and either Body, or ſome 
Mode of Body : Therefore, whatever our Fancy 
may ſuggeſt, it is impolilible there ſhould be Space, 
where there is 0 Body ; {ince the Mode, having 
no diſtin& Entity of 7rs ow, cannot be where the 
Thing, which gives it Being, 7s not : Therefore, 
to put Space where there is zo Body, or a Vacuum, 
is a direct Contradiction. Each Part of which 
Diſcourſe has been made good in its proper 
lace. | 
: 12. In his Second Inſtance of Man, he ſeems 
again, not to diſtinguiſh berween 
rhe Fancy. and the Notion of a Jdeiſm # the Ges 
Man ; which I have ſhewn in my 7 f; 7 og of 
Aethod, Book 1. Lef}. 2. $S. 24. ploleiedy, P 
Next, he ſeems not to reflect, 
that an Imperfect Conception of the Thing, is of 
the whole Thing confuſedly. Thirdly, *ris evi- 
dent, that Men do only err, or diſcourſe 2vrong, 
by imperfectly conceiving, thro' this Reaſon ; be- 
cauſe they are not ſo wiſe as to conſider that there 
may be mire Modes wrap'd up in the Thing, than 
we yet diſtinfly diſcover: In which cale, they 
may err by miſ-applying their General Maxims ; 
for which they muſt blame themſelves, and nor 
che Maxim it ſelf. Burt, 1 abſolutely deny thar 
any Man can poſlibly have the true and diſtinct 
| Notion 
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Notion "of May, unleſs he conceives 'him to: be. 
Rational. As for what he tells us, he has diſcours'd 
with wery Rational Men, who have attually denyd 
they are Men ; I can only ſay, I wonder how they 
elcap'd Bedlam; where, I dare ſay, there are ma- 
ny Men, who are more Rational than they :. And, 
my Opinion is, that thoſe very Rational Men were 
very high-flown Tdeifts : For, fuch Men; by de- 
ſerting their Natural Notions taken from the 
Things, and the Conduct of true Logick, and po- 
ring perpetually on their own Intericur ; and being 
withall unable to ſee the Ditference between thoſe 
Ideas they find there, or to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
Fancies and Spiritual Conceptions; are (unleſs they 
be otherwiſe Maſters 'of an Excclient Genizes ) con- 
naturally diſpoſed by their Principles to be Fana- 
ricks in Philoſophy ; and to entertain as wild Fan- 
Cics, as the Deepeſt Enthuſiaſts. Witnels Carteſius 
his mad Fit of Enthuſiaſm, which laſted ſome 
Days, when he was laying his Principles, ( as is 
writ in his Life; and thoſe Self-frangers, now 
ſpoken of, w#ho attually deny'd they were Men : 
Whom, ( ro requite Mr. Locke with a parallel Sto- 
ry) I cannot liken ſo well ro any thing, as to a 
tamous Humouriſt, one Fobz Band, who ſerv'd 
iny Lady Wootton, in Kent : {his Fellow, in the 
Hear of Summer, going out in a Cart, drawn by 
two Horlcs, fell atlcep in the Cart : The Horſes 
nor hearing any Cry Gee, ho, to urge them for- 
wards, took their Opportunity to reſt themſelves, 
and {tood fill : A Companior' of his coming by, 
and ſceing how matters ſtood, under-propp'd the 
Cart, took out the Hortes ; and; having ſet them 
up, return'd, and lay behind the Hedge, to ob- 
ſerve how Fob would behaye himtclt when he 
mits d 
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miſs'd his Horſes: Who awaking, got up, rub'd 
his Eyes, and, in the Dawning of his Reaſon, 
broke our, (to himſelf, in 7s. Words, Either 
0 T am John Band, co I am not John Band : IF 
Tam John Band, I have een loft two Horſes ; But, 
if I am not John Band, I have found a Cart. S0 
that all John's Hopes were, that he was not him- 
ſelf ; for then he had been on the better hand. 1 
much doubt, that both he, and Mr. Locke's Ra- 
tional Men, wanted the help of an Identical Propo- 
ſition ; which ( tho' Mr. Locke holds, they are not 
in the leaſt Inſtructive ) would have made them 
all ſo wiſe, as ro know that Every Thing is what 
it 75. 

13. But, to be ſerious; I cannot bur admire 
that this Ingenious Author ſhonld, | 
in his 8th Chapter, fo ridicule ——_ Propoſe 

. # © ions not to be re 

Identical Propoſitions, or efteem ' ;., 
them Trifling. He told us in his 
2d Chapter, that that Knowledge he calls Itu;- 
tive, 1s of Self-evident Propoſitions ; and Idcemti- 
cal ones are ſuch. He atlures us, that in every 
Step Reaſon makes 1n Demonſtrative Knowledge , 
there is an Intuitive Knowledge of the Agreement Or 
Diſagreement of eur Ideas ; Conlonantly to which, 
I have demonſtrated in my Method, Book 3. Lif}. 1. 
$. 3. that ail the Force of Conſequence, Which gives 
the Nerves to all our Difodels, mutt be an 1dezx- 
tical Propoſition. Moreover, he fays, Chap. 4. that 
we know each Idea to be it ſelf, and we; another. ; 
and, that no Abſtratt Idea can be the ſame with ahy 
other, but with it jeff; Which are perfectly Idenrt- 
Cal Speeches, and equivalent to theſe, The ſame is 
the ſame with it ſelf ; or, Every Thing is what it ts; 
nay, and General Maxims to0, againſt which he 
13 thews 
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ſhew'd himſelf much offended in that Chapter. 
Nor, do 1 doubt, but that he judges, his Know- 
ledge by Ideas is refunded into thoſe Identicals, as 
its Ground ; as will be ſhewn ſhortly. Now, at- 
ter all this, to rally Identical Propoſitions after 
ſuch a rate, 1s to me Unintelligible. Bur, I ſhall be 
briefer here upon this Subject, having demonſtra- 
ted in my Method, Book 2. Leſſ. 2, and 3. by ma- 
ny Arguments, which, I am very confident, are 
Unan{werable, that all Fir## Principles muſt be 
Identical Propoſitions : Whence, either thoſe Argu- 
ments muſt be ſhewn Invalid, or it muſt be forci- 
bly deny'd by him that there are any Firſt Prin- 
Ciples at all ; which all Mankind, unlets they be 
perfect Scepticks, do grant, and Common Senſe 
forces us to ackrowledge. For, if there be no 
Supream or Fir Principles, 'tis impoſſible there 
ſhould be any Inferior or Subordinate nes ; and ſo, 
Mankind muſt talk ramblingly, and at random, all 
their Lives, without any Principles or Grounds ar 
all, Bur, waving all the other aforeſaid Proofs, 
I would beg of him to contider this one Argu- 
ment : We may ſpeak of, or ( which is the ſame ) 
pur into Propoſitions, all other Confiderations or 
Notions of the Thing, whether they be in the 
ſ:me Line, or be the divers Xodes of it ; we can 
fay, without danger of vcing reproach'd, thar 
Secrates 1S A Man, an Animci, a Yard high, White, 
a Father, writing, &c. and 'tis a hard Cale if we 
may not be allow'd to ſay ſomething of the Meta- 
phyfical Verity of the Thing, this Sack that on 
which all Trath is built ; and without which, all 
we could {ſay would be Falſe; and all the World, 
a Chaos of Chimzra's.s And, it we may ſay any 
thing of it, 1 detic all Mankind to ſhew me, char 
that 
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that Saying can be any other bur an Identical Pro- 
poſition. This being ſo, I alledge farther, that as 
all Truths are fundamentally built on the Metaphy- 
fical Verity of Things; 1o all Forma! Truths, or 
Trae Propeſitions, muſt be grounded on [ſuch Pro- 
poſitions as _ or ſzenifie that Metaphylical 
Verity, or, ſay that a Thing is what it is; and, 
conſequently, f#ch Propoſitions, and onely ſuch, 
can be Fir#t Principles. Now, if Firft Principles, 
and that which grounds all the Force of Corſe-- 
quence, may be called Trifting, I defire to be in- 
torm'd what can be called Solid, Seriozs and Uſe- 


ful. 


14. I perceive, by Mr. Locke's managing his 
Diſcourſe here, that his Diflike 
of Identical Propoſitions ſprings The rigb: Way how 
from his Miſtake of our Manner prep rg 
of Uſing them. Heſeems to ima- jc 30; and 
gin that we would place them in muſt r:ly en 
Capite Libri, (as it were, ) and #hew. 
thence dedace Concluſions from 
them; or elſe, that we conſider them in their 
bare ſelves, without Relation to any thing ele : 
Whence he, with good Reaſon, afhrms, they do 
nct inſtru ms, or teach us any thing, that there is 
70 Real Knowledge got by them, ec. Bur the 
Buſineſs is quite otherwiſe : They are the Firſt, 
and moſt evident Truths, fix'd and rivetted by 
Rational Nature, in our Underſtanding; at the 
Bottom of which they lie, perhaps Unſeen, and 
and Unreflefted on ; yet ſo, that they give the 
perfect Light to guide all our Thoughts and Dif- 
courſes. Whence it comes, that | 
Speculaters do by Art, what the S* By arrga ro 
* Vulgar do by Nature ; and F970" 
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make them the Ultimate Refſort of all their 
Perſuaſions, and endeavour to Reduce and Re- 
folve all their other Knowledges into them: This 
will appear evident to any Man who reflects, 
that, if thoſe be Falſe, or we be not pre-imbu'd 
with them, we could have »o Truth, nor any 
Knowledge atall. They are ſuch deep-laid Foun- 
dations, that all Sctence is rais'd upon them, 
tho' they make rio Formal Appearance in the 
Symmetry or Beauty of that Structure : Nay, 
even thoſe who rally them as Dry, and Uſe- 
J:f, muſt be forc'd, for their own Intereſt, ro 
have recourſe to them: For, unleſs Mr. Locke 
docs firſt know, that cach Idea he has, z it ſelf, 
and not another, which 1s an Identical Propoit- 
tion, he muſt confeſs he could have no Di/tin& 
Idezs; at leaſt, no Knowledge that they are Di- 
ſtin&t ; whence, the Fabrick of his whole Book 
would fall ro the Ground. After which Kind- 
neſs and Support from them, in requital, to call 
them Trifling, is not ſo gentile a Return. Hence 
is ſeen, that we make no other Uſe of them, 
than himſelf does, and muſt do, or neither of us 
can pollibly ſpeak one Word of Senſe ; for, nei- 
ther could he, withour them, ( ſuppos'd and held, 
at leaſt, in his Mind, if not expreſs'd, ) be cer- 
rain of any Idea; nor we, of any Notion we 
have ; nor, conſequently, could either of us 
build any Diſcourſe upon rhem. Mr. Locke 
acknowledges, Book 2. Chap. 32. that the Ae- 
raphyſical Truth of hrs Ideas 93 contain a Tacit 
Propoſition : Which being to, whar Blame can 
we deferve for $S peaking out, or Writing what 
is racitly in our Minds 2 The chief Reaſon 
why we put thoſe Tacis Propoſitions into om 
ma 
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mal ones, is for the Scepticks ſakes; who, ha- 
ving an utter Averſion againſt Metaphyticks, 
would not heed the Metaphyſical Verity of 
Things, + unleſs it were produced, and forced 
upon them, by putting it into ſuch an unde- 
niable Form of Speech as all Mankind ufes, and 
muFt grant. Whence, as Mr. Locke confeſles that 
they are wery uſeful to ſtop the Mouths of FWrang- 
ters ; ſo, Experience teaches us, they are of no 
leſs Uſe to convert or confute Scepricks : Nay, 
abſolutely Neceſſary for that End ; becauſe Scep- 
ticks will not admit any thing to be True, but 
Identical Prepoſitions onely. For which reaſon, 
I have attempccd, in my 4ethod, to give ſome 
Hints how to reduce all others to them. I once 
thought ro have written a particular Treatiſe 
on thar Subject ; but, I hope thoſe ſhort Hints 
I gave there, may excite ſome other Specula- 
rers to perfect what, having a large Field of 
Marter to paſs thorow, I did there but briefly 
couch upon. All this while, I am well aware 
that Mr. Locke, Bo:k 4. Chap. 8. mentions other 
-Self-evident Propefiticns, which are not Identi- 
cal : bur then, he acknowledges withall, thar 
unleſs thoſe Ideas, which make the rwo Terms 
of thoſe Propotitions, be fixed in their own 
Natures to be j/uch, or to be themſelves onely, 
and therefore mot ro be Another, none of thoſe 
Propotitions could be evident at all. So that No- 
ching can be known to be True, or be Evident, 
but by having recourſe, fmally, to Identical Pro 


Poſitions. 
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15. Another ſort of Trifing Propoftions, he 
| ; ſays, is when a part of the Complex 
Neither Tdeas nor Idea is Predicated of the Name of 
ps - _ 4 = the whole; _ is, the Genrs or - 

A reacare wuz Difference of the Species. IT an- 

Se ON role : What have Lon to do with 
ed by us,inwhols Ideas When we Predicate 2 For 

or in part. Predicating is the Saying ' ſome- 

| thing of Another which we call 

the Subje& : If then the Thivg it ſelf be nor Pre- 
dicated, then (to Predicate being to Say) we do 
not talk or ſpeak of It, but perhaps of our own 
Fancies; eſpecially ſince Mr. Locke has declared, 
B. 1. Chap.2, $8. that he takes Idea indifferently 
for hat # meant by Phantaſm or by Notion. \Se- 
condly, What means | Predicated of the Name of 
the whole. ] For, if the Name of the Subje&t 
have not ſome 1dez, or Noticn, or ſome Thing for 
its Signification, 'tis izſfgnificant, and a meer uſeleſs 
Sound : and, if it have, then the' Notion of the Spe- 
cies Or Genus 1s that which 1s Predicared, and not 
the Name onely. If Things, ( of which onely, as 
Philoſophers, we ought ro ſpeak ) ate turn'd in- 
to Ideas, Real:ties into Spiritual Reſemblances, and 
thoſe Empty Reſemblances into Emprier Names, 
Philoſophy will be brought to a range paſs. 
Thirdly, None ever intended to inſtru Men: by 
this Propoſition | Homo eft Animal ;] becaule eve- 
ry Man knows it already, who knows what rhe 
Word | Man] means; without knowing which, 
"ris injpoſlible to know any thing by any Word 
Whatever ; nor are ſuch Propolitions as thart, 
which frequently occur in Logicians, meant for 
any thing but meerly for Examples of ſuch and 


{ſuch Predications: Bur yet, Nature tells us how In- 
| {kructive 
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ftructive it is on all occaſions, ro know what /crt 
or kind (whether General or Specifical ) every 
thing is, and how it difers from others of the 
ſame kind, Now, Mn Lycke, contrary to his E- 
quity in other occaſions, will neither allow us ro 
predicate the whole Definition of the Thing de- 
tin'd (as was ſeen above in the Definition of Ex- 
zenſion ) becauſe 'tis the ſame Notion with that 
which is Defin'd ; nor Part of the Definition, be- 
cauſe 'tis -Part of the ſame ; and yet Common 
Reaſon aſſures us no Predication is True, unleſs 


the Subje and Predicate be, i» par: or holly the 


ſame ; as the Senſe of the Copula | ef] tells us. I 
with Mr. Locke would put Mankind into a iſ 
Method ; for they have, it ſeems, done nothing, 
but perpetually trifled hitherto. 
16, Upon the main, he would have nothing 
that is Eſſential predicated of 
Alan, Or any other Spectes, ( be- Atr, L.' new In- 
cauſe the Word ſignifies that al- firuttive Way = 
, 6 utterly Inſigni fie 
ready) but only what's Accides- _,,. 
tal to him; and he thinks that 
then a Propoſition is In/frudive, when it tells us 
ſomething not contain'd in the Idea of Man. He 
inſtances in this ; | In whatever Thing, Senſe, Me- 
tion, Reaſon, 'and Laughter are united, that Thing 
has. aFually a Notion of God. | Now this he con- 
ceives, does tell us wore than barely what the 
Word [Man] means; and therefore has ſomewnat 
of Inſtruttion in it. 1 much approve his Deſign 
of bringing Diſparate Notions to cloſe and con- 
nect : Bur yer I muſt ſay, that all he can fay of 
Man, or any other thing, muſt either be raken 
from the Intrinſecal Nature of the Thing it 1clf, 
or it Can never be Inſtructive, Solid, or capable of 
B b eman- 
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Demonſtration. V. g. It is Effential ro Man to 
have Natural Notions, and to connett thoſe Noti- 
ons orderly by his Reaſon, and by doing this he 
»y attain to the Knowledge rhere is a God, 
Now, all this is contain'd in the Notion of Ain ; 
only it requircs a deeper Inſpection into that Naz 
ture, and a more particular Reflexjon upon what 
the Word | Man ] fignifies. For ( quite contra- 
ry to his Sentiment ) 'tis the Nature of the Thing, 
t:2nificd by its Name, which only can T1{77uct us 
Selidly ; and it inſtructs us by our Attention to it, 
and our frequent and penetrative Retiexion On It. 
Whence I cannot commend his Inſtance, nor 
{ce how the Predicare | has the Notion of God | can 
cver be connected with the Subjcet he purs, by 
virtue of any thing found in the Subject it 1clf as 
he exhibits it. Seſe belongs to Man as he is an 
Animal, Motion as he 1s a Living thing ; from 
ncither of which Coniiderations fuch a Connexion 
of the Terms are likely to follow. Reaſon 1s the 
moſt likely ; bur fince Mr. Locke holds, that Br-utes 
too have /ce Reaſon, ard yet can have no Neticn 
f£ Ged, it Cannot be deduced our of the Common 
Word | Reaſon, | that Man has any ſuch Notion. 
Lenght there ſhould ſeem, according to him, 
to be the moi? peeniiar to Mankind ; tor 
Brutcs do mot langh at all; bur this is Is likely 
than the others to be thar preciſe Contideration, 
by virtne of which Man comes to hive the No- 
ticn of ©8D. Again, in his Diſcourſe againſt Iz 
nate Principles, he diclar'd his Opinion, thar rhcre 
were ſome Men who had ayu:/';y no Notion of 
a G9d ar all ; rho', no doubr, they had Senſe, 
Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter roo. So that if 
this Propoſition be Tn{!rictive, it can ( even ac- 
cording; 
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cording to himſelf) inſtru& us in nothing bur an 
Errour. Laftly, What needs this CircumloCution ? 
If Senſe, Motion, &c. huddled rogether, be i5- 
nified by the Word [ M2, ] why could it not as 
well be ſaid, [ Every Man has a Netion of God | 
without more ado? Since by his Difcourf: i» 
predicate what the //ord | Man] ſignifies, is not 
Inftrufive. Or, if they be nor fignify'd by the 
Word { Man,) how is the Propotition Tr: ? Or 
whar means it to ſay, he intends [17:»] by thoſe 
many Words, and yet would not have it thought 
fo? Or that no Intrinfecal Predicate i»/ructs, but 
only whar is Extrin{<cal to any Nature? Or, if 
this be meant for an Inſtructive Definition, as it 
muſt, ( for the Subject in rthar Propofirion agrecs 
to nothing but to 1a ) why are the Parts of it 
ſo diſparate, and /o mzry ? Or rather if fo many, 
why no more ? If we may gain the Knowledge of 
more Accidents in every Species by degrecs, as 
'tis granted we may ; and that we ought to de- 
tine thoſe Species, not by the old beaten way of 
Genus and Difference, but by this new One, of 
cluttering together confuſedly the Multirudes of 
Accidents we find in them, we may come in 
time, by tinding ſtill more and more, to have 
Definitions ſo large, that the whole fide of 2 
Leaf cannot hold them, nor Man's Memory re- 
tain them ; and then whar do they ſerve for ? 

17. Indeed, when Words are, Ge. 
taken in divers Significations, if M0 LP... 
Men contentiouſly adhere to the 5; +: Meaning 
different Senſes themſelves give of them ; their 
them, it is, as Mr. Locke 1ay3 2-7 ff _ 

mp OfoOnN ; 2724 0't7 

well, meer Trifling. But I Can- Notion is 21: 
20t grant that all Predications of Thing. _ 

Bb 2 freſh, 
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Abſtract Words are only Verbal and Trifling. He 
ſays, they amount to nothing but Significations of 
Terms. And is not this enough ? 1 wiſh he would 
conſider his own Words. By [Signification of Terms] 
he means, I ſuppoſe, the Sexſe or Meaning of them : 
Now the Meanings of Words being the ſame with 
our Notions, Which as has been demonſtrated, are 
the Things themſelves, how can thoſe Abſtract 
Terms be meerly Verbal? Since they as much f1g- 
nife the Thing as any other Terms whatever ; on- 
ly they fignihe it with a Reſtri&ion to ſuch a pre- 
ciſe Reſpect or Conſiderabihty found in that whole 
Ens or Subſtance. 


REFLEXION Twentieth, 


O N | 
The 9th, 1oth, 11th, and 12th 
CHAPTERS. 
I. His Excellent Author diſcourſes very So- 


lidly, when he fays; that Univerſal Pro- 
poſitions, of which we can have cer- 
Univer/als mnſt re= tain Knowledge, do not concern Ex- 
late to the EXi" ;Bence. 1 add, nor our Notions 
ftence they have . £ 
'n the Mind. neither, of which choſe Propo- 
fitions do conſiſt, ( and much leſs 
Propoſitions that are Uncertain.) For, taking the 
Notion alone, or according to the direct Signifi- 


Cation 
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cation of the Terms, objeCtively conſider'd, they 
abſtra# from (that is, are indifferent to) all kinds 
of Exiſtence, whether in the Mind or in Nature. 
Bur, when he ſays that ſuch Propoſitions do not 
concern Exiſtence, he means (1 ſuppoſe) Exiftence 
in Nature, Or out of the Mind ; ( or elſe not at all; ) 
and the Copula [ez?] muſt neceſſarily /znifie ſome 
kind of Exiſtence, as well as Identifie the two Terms 
in every Propoſition ; or otherwiſe it would be a 
Seund or no Word. But this Diſcourſe is perhaps 
needleſs, being, as I think, in great part granted 
here. All Lintend by ir, is to clear the Notion 
of Exiſtence in theTitle,and that it means Exiſtence 
out of the Mind, by which Things or Individuums 
are in themſelves, whether we :hink of them or 
no. I grant too, that we have ſo certain a Know- 
ledge of our own Exiſtence, that it can need no 
Proof ; but 1 deny we have it by Intaition ; and I 
afirm we got ir, and have it, by plain Senſation or 
Experience, in the ſame manner as we know the 
Exiftence of other Bodies; as will be ſhewn, when 
we come to refleet on the x 1th Chapter. 

2. His Demonſtration of a Deity, Chap. 1oth, 
1s very acute, nor does he here 
affect Recourſe-to his Ideas, or To prr any Know- 
build on them exprelsly, or ( as ings In ares 
Ll : i5 againſt the Nas 
he roo often does in other places) ps of the Thing, 
take Phaniaſms for Notions; which and hnplicatory. 
rakes off the force of his Reaſons. 
Particularly, he argues ſo ſtrongly that a C-9/- 
rative Being can never be made of meer-/1M..tter, 
thar I do judge it Unan{werable : And, withall, 
that it neceſſarily concludes that Brutes can have 
no Knowledge,without having ſomething inthem 
rhat is Spiritual; which I am jure he wul nw 
Bb 3 tay. 
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fy. I could wiſh Mr. L. had been ſteady to this 
Diſtinction of thoſe two Natures, of Spiritual 
and Corforea), which adequately divide Exs : 
Which, I think he was not, when he ſaid B. 4. 
Ch. 3.S 6. that be ſces no. contradifticn in it that 
G9d ſhould, if he pleas'd, give to certain Syſtems of 
Created Senſel:(s Maitcr, put together as he thinks 
fir, [ome degrees of Senſe,Perception and Thought, For, 
3f the Nature of meer Matter, by being Com- 
modiouily put rogether, can bear the having 
Thoughtfulneſs ; tis but Compounding it more arti- 
#cially, and it may be as Cogitative as the 7/ſeft 
Alun living; and ſo farewell to all Spirituality of 
our Soul, nay, to all Spiritual Nature whatever: 
For, to what end ſhould God create the Diſtinct 
Narure of Spirits, if Matter wiſely orderd could 
perform all their Operations ? Ir once we yield 
that Matter, conveniently contrived, can be ca- 
pable of any degree of Knowledge, it 1s but con- 
wriving it better and better, ( and who can ftinr 
G9oIs {mnipotency in this, more than in other 
tings? ) and it may be capable of the higheſt 
Degree ot Science ; and, contlequently, to create 
Spiritual Nature at all, would be necdleſs, and to 
no purpoſe. Befides, if Men and Brutes differ 
onely 1n the Degrces of Knowledge, they ought 
to be of the ſame Speeies ; fince Afagis et minus 101 
Variant (peciem: FOY, otherwiſe, eVcry ſingle Man 
would make a Diitinet Cpecies, which 1s a plain 
Contradiction. Againit this Poſ:tion of the poſ- 
ſibility of Matters being Cogitative, he argues 
here very Vizorouſly $ 1c. and ſhuws clearly 
that Incogitative Matter, and Motion, whatcver 
changes it might produce cf Figure and Bulk, could 
never produce Thorght, He will fay thar, tho' it 
* could 
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could not do this of ir ſelf, yet God could make 
ir doit. Bur if God cannot contradict himſelf, or 
do Unwiſely, theri, lince his Creative Wiſdom has 
Eſtabliſht each kind of Nature 70 be iz {e/f and 0 
other ; then, to put in God a Power to confound 
thoſe Natures again, ( which he does if he ſhou!d 
confound the Primary and proper Operation of 
Soirits, Which is Thought, Knowledge or Reaſon 
by giving it to Bodies, ) is to put a Power in 
G9dD to do Contradictions, that is, to do Impoſyuvili- 
ties ; for whatever is againſt the Eſſence or Nature 
of any thing, makes that thing not to be it {i!f; 
which is againſt an Identical and felf evident Pro- 
poſition, and a Direct Contradiction. 

3. The Cicar Diſtinction of Corporeal and 
Spiritual Natares, 1s of thar valt : 
importance ; that (tho' it may e- L. or 
ſcem a little unſeaſonable) I can- 0h, 7 PH 

| n ritual Nurs. 
not bur take this occaſion to re- 
flect, once more upon Nir.L'sdoctrine in thispoint, 
apprehending I may not meet with a htter oppor- 
runity hereafter. I have reatfon to think, that he 
does not exclude Materiality out of the Idea of 
Spirit, or at leaſt ofthe Soul, which all Chriſtian 
Philoſophers and moſt Heathens roo, hold to be 
of 4 Spiritnal Nature. On the other {ide he at- 
tributes Reaſen and Kacowledge ( in ſome degree 
at leaſt ) to Brutes. Now, our of theſe two po- 
{fitions it follows demonſratively. 1, That the 
Corporeal and S9:rirual Natures are not corey die 
ftimgniſht, which utterly deſtroys all ptiibilicy of 
Truth in Philoſophy, and feems to do no tmall 
prejudice to Truths of a Higher Concern ; which 
are left Inexplicable ro Men of Senſe, it tnoke in 
feriour Truths, which relate to the Clear Dt- 
Bb 4 | ſtinction 
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ſtintion of thoſe two Natures, be violated and 
render'd Uncertain. For, Corporeal and Spiritual 
Natures, comprizing, or dividing berween them- 
ſclves, the Objefs of all the Sciences a Philoſopher 
can treat of, wherher rhey be Phyſicks, Erhicks 
or Metaphyſicks, all which muſt neceſſarily build 
their Diſcourſes, and draw their Concluſions 
from ſuch Notions as are taken from, and do of 
right belong to thoſe two Diſtinct Natures ; ir 
follows thar, if theſe rwo Natures be confounded 
and jumbled rogerher, and be not clearly Diſfin- 
9:bt, ir is impoſſible any Clear Concluſion can 
be drawn from either ot them, or any Rational 
Diſcourſe made concerning them. 2. That Mr. 
L's way of Philoſophizing by Ideas, which leads 
him into fuch ſtrange Errours, or at leaſt affords 
him 10 certain Light to Diſtinguſh thoſe Natures, 
is 200d for nothing at all. For, it it cannor fur- 
nith him with means, to put a Clear DiftinCtion 
between Narures ſo widely Diſtant; and Different 
from one another ; much leſs can ir afſiſt him 
to ſhow clearly whar Modes, Accidents or Pro- 
p<rtics belong to ove Nature, what to the ozher ; 
or to Diſtinguiſh thoſe Natures, which are Tnfe- 
ricur tO thoſe rwo General ones; and therefore 
differ far Jes from one another than They did. 
It remains then to ſhow thar Mr. L's Doctrine 
by way of Ideas, does nor pur a ClearDiſtinftionbe- 
eween the aforeſaid Natures, but confounds them 
rogether. He holds ir not ro be Certain that Im- 
marertaliry, is not included in the Notion of our 
Sriritual part the Seul ; it may, therefore, be Ma- 
tericl, or have Matter in it, for any thing his 
Way of Ideas teils him ; and therefore ſince Mat- 
cr Cannot be crampt inio an Indivifible, it _ 
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be Divifihle or Extended ; and, fo, may be D;- 
vided or Shatter'd, that is (its Unity being thus 
loft, and, conſequently, its Entity, ) it may ceaſe 
to bee, or be Corrupted. Again, if it be Diviſible, 
it muſt be to ſome degree, or either more or leſs, 
Diviſible ; that is, Rare, or elſe Denſe. If Rare, 
then ( fince Paſſivenes is Eſſential to the Notion of 
Matter ) it may by the operation of other Mate- 
rial Cauſes, which never wants, be Condens'd ; 
and conſequently, become Opacons or Viſible; or, 
it may by the ſame Cauſes become Rarer, and be 
rurn'd into Fire. Alſo being Diviſibleit may have 
parts of which one muſt be 2virhour the other, that 
1s, it muſt be Impenetrable as tro its own parts, 
and thence be able ro protrude another Material 
being, and be So/;4 roo ( in his Senſe of thar 
Word ) which is the fame with Impenetrable. 
Moreover, fince ir muſt be Divifible, it muſt be 
Quantitative or Extended, and this not Infnitely 
bur Finirely ; that is, it muſt be Terminated; 
wherefore, Termination of Quantity, beirg the 
Notion of Figure, it may have Figure too. Ina 
Word, if it may pollibly be Material, there is no 
Property of Body, but may agree to the Soul ; and 
therefore, the Soul, tho" Spirizual, may be Cerpo- 
real ; and ſo the Nature of Body and Spirit may 
be one and the ſame. But what needs more 
than meerly his aſcribing Mareriality ro it, ar 
leaſt, permitting it to belong to it 2 Our No- 
tion of | Matter] is taken from Body, and from 
nothing elſe, and therefore can be nothing bur 
Body, confider'd as (not what it a&ually is, but) as 
"tis Alterable,Changcable, or apt ro be another Thing, 
char is, as "tis Corruprible ; which, I am ſure, Mr. L. 
xill not fay or think of our Sul. Perhaps he 
\ may 
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may ſay, that he only means thar ir may have 
Matter annex'd to its Spirituality, But then he 
muſt grant, that ſince this Materiality did nor, as 
an Accident, accrue tothe Soul afterwards, ſhe had 
it from her Nature; and therefore it muſt be Intrin- 
ſecal to her, and help to conſtitute her peculiar Na- 
ture ; and, if this be ſo, then, when this Material 
kind of Compart is diſfolv'd or corrupted ( for if 
Alaterial, it may be Alter'd, wrought upon, and 
Corrupted as other Material Compounds may ) 
the Complex or Compound it ſelf is diflolv'd, and 
fo no longer the /ame, but periſh'd. Betides, whar 
ihould the Soul do with zo Material Comparts ; 
one, Organical ; the other, Inorganical 2 Fſpe- 
Cially, fince there are as {abril Parts in this Viſible 
Body of ours, with which, as the Form of the Bo- 
dy, theis wnized, (viz. the Spirits) as any, pcrhaps, 

Mr. Locke Can Conccive to be annex to her. 
4. To proceed, He docs but 75izk it poſſible, for 
any thing he knows, that the 
ar. 1.'s Principles Soul may have ſome Matcriality ; 
po im but he politively judges, that 
PI Brutes have Reaſon; vay, that 
"Tis as Evident to him as that they 
have Senſe. Now, if they have Reaſon, they 
muit know how to draw Ceon{cquences, this be- 
ing Eſfential to the Notion of Reaſon, or rather 
che fame Thing in other Words. Again, If they 
can Reaſon, they can compare What's meant by 
our Terms, and have the Senſe of thoſe Sayings we 
call Propoſiticns in their Knowing Power. And, 
lince that Reaſon is not given them tor nothing, 
bur for their Preſervation, they can compare Agree- 
able and Diſagreeable Objects, and purſue, out of 
rar Reaſon, that which is moſt Agrecable ; that 
iS, 
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is, they can IV, Chuſe, and Act freely, which 
are naturally contequent to their gathering by 
their Keaſon whar is better Or 2207 ſe tor them, and 
thence Determining themſclves to it accordingly : 

I ſay, themſelves ; for, if they have Reaton, then 
Reaſon 1s part of Themſelves, and not a Diſtin& 
Thing from them. Our of which Two Things 
follow : One, That the Nature of Man and Brute 
are Confounded ; ſince all thoſe Chief Operations 
Proper to Man, are Communicable to Brutes. Se- 
condly, That Nr. Locke will be art a loſs to get an 
14ea of the Spirituality of his Soul, or of other Spi- 
ritual Beings,. by refle&ing on the Operations of his 
Mind ; lince the ſame may poſlibly be found in 
ſuch Beings as are meerly Cerporeal, Wuherctore, 

to conclude this Diſcourſe, all our Natural Noti- 


-ons of Body and Spirit, and of all their Operations, 


muſt be jumbled together in a kind of Indifferency 
to either; and therefore thoſe two Natures muſt 
be Confounded, if ciths r the Soul, which is Spiritual, 

may have Materi lity Annex'd to ber ; Or Brutes, 
which are material Entities, may have Thought, 
Knowledge, and Reaſon Annex'd to ther. Ard 
ſince Mr. Locke afhrms very rationally, that one of 
his Idens 3s nt Another, I cannot but think he bc- 

COmes _ more oblig'd to ſhew our of the Na- 
tures of thoſe two Thigs, liquidly and preciſcly, 
how thoſe rwo Natures are diſtinguiſ'd ; or cllc 
his way of 14ezs wiitl be concciv 1 to be meer ly 
Phantaiticx and Unphiloſopkical; being moſt un- 

txe the Ideas in the Divine Underſtarding, the 
Original way of ali Truth, which do not 
confcrd Natures, but ftablfh them in a m oft per- 
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prei5 not here how 10 Biſcourle art all in Fhilo- 
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ſophy can be Concluſrve, unleſs the Nature of Bo- 
dy and Spirit be perfettly and clearly contradiftin- 
gviſh'd ; nor repeat what I have ſhewn, Reflex. 9. 
S. 7. that our Natural Notions teach us to diſtin- 
gaiſh perfeatly berween Body and Spirit, which 
his Ideas do not, but confound them, and thence 
deprave our Natural Knowledge of Things. I 
know he ſays, bur proves not, that the having Ge- 
neral Ideas, puts a perfect Difference between 
Brutes and us ; to which I have ſpoken formerly. 
1 add, that 'tis a thouſand times eaſter to have Ge- 
neral Ideas, they being but Imperfed Perceptions of 
rhe Thing, than to have Reaſon; as is calie to be 
Uemonſtrared, and has been manifeſted above. 

5. As for making ſomething out of Nothing, or 
| Creating ; after we have prov'd 
that Exiſtence is Eſſential to God, + 
and not Accidental to him, which 
Mr. L. clearly demonſtrates ; it 
follows thence, and out of the Commoneſt No- 
tion of Cauſality, that it 1s not a matter of Won- 
derment, or hard to believe that he ſhould Creare, 
bur thar if he pleaſes to operate ad extra, this is 
his Peculiar Action ; ſince nothing is more Evi- 
dent than that Every Thing atts as it is, Whendce, 
il God's Eflence, and his very Nature be Exiſtence 
or Adual Being, tis demonttrable that it 1s not 
onely as peculiar to him ro cauſe Actual Being 
or Create, as it is for Fire to hear, or Light to 
enlighten ; but, moreover, that this 1s the onely 
Effect that can iz2mediately or without the inter- 
vention of Second Cauſes, praceed from him. 


To create 7s the 
Peculiar Efeft of 
Self-exiſtence. 
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6. 1 much fear that it may ſeem ſomething to 
" weaken the true Argument for _ 

che Poſſibility of Creation, ro 7 Thought cor. 
bring the Inſtance of our Thought pr a F700 
moving Our Body ; whence he 

concludes that Gods Power to dO a Thing is not 
to be deny'd becauſe we cannot comprehend its Ope- 
ration. For, r. Mr. Locke thinks he experiences 
this, viz. that the Sonl moves the Body ; where- 
as we do not experience that God Created any 
thing. 2. As Mr. Locke has ſhown very in- 
genioully, that onely the Man is Free: SOT affirm 
"tis the Man that, wrought upon himſelf, zzowes 
his Body, and not his Thought onely. And, thar, 
as when we gaind our #r# Notions, the Max 
was acted upon, both according to his Corporcal 
and Spiritual Part; fo, every New A& he had 
afterwards, that proceeded from him as he was 
Man, is pertornt'd by the Concurrence of both 
thoſe Parts: Whence, in every A& of his Soul, 
he muſt be re-excited by ſome Obje& thar is our 
of the Soul, either ſtriking on his Senſes; or elſe, 
by the repeated Strokes of the Material Phantaſins, 
lodg'd within, upon the Seat of Knowledge. Theſe 
propoſe a-freſh the Mottves, and continue thoſe 
Impreſſions all the while he deliberates, compares, 
diſcourſes, and determins ; and, when the 4an, 
according to that part calt'd the Fancy, is full ( as 
ir were ) of thoſe Agreeable Phantaſms ; and, con- 
ſequently, the Soul ( hic eff nunc ) is full too of 
thoſe Notions or Apprehenfſions of their Agree- 
ableneſs, the #Wbole Man atts for them, and moves 
to attain them. In which Caſe, whar is purely 
Material in thoſe Actions, or belonging meerly 
co Corporeal Motion, is refunded into the Stu- 
pendious 
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pendious Contrivance of the Body, whoſe Motions 
follow connaturally from the Phantaſms, in the 
ſame way as it does in Brutes z which is equally 
wonderful, we knowing no more than zhey, (that 
iS, not at all) how it is done: But, the Manner of 
the Action, as to its Deſign, Dir-ftion, wiſe Or- 
dering of it, and its Proceeding from Knowledge, 
Freedom ' and Reaſon, ( all which we know ir 
does, ) ſprings peculiarly from the Soul, or from 
Han, according to his Spirituzl Part. Now, the 
Fundamental Ground of my Potition 1s this, az 
is not T2yo Things; nor ( which is the fame) made 
up of Soul and Body, as two Anal Parts ; but One 
Thing, of which, conſequently, thoſe two are 
Potential Parts onely. Wherefore, neither of thoſe 
Parts is Adu:!/y, but the 1/hole; and therefore, 
neither of them alone can AZ, becauſe neither of 
them exiffs alone; * the Exiſtence . 

Sre Method to of the Thing being that in which 

Science, Book 1. < wt” _— 

Les, Bom its Virtue of Operating conſiſts. 
Bart, in truth, his Argument pro- 

ceeds as well from this Topick, as it does from 
that of meer Thought moving the Body ; for, we 
can comprehend as little, how Mn, tho' ating 
with his Phantaſms and Thoughts roo, does move 
the Body, and all its Dittinct Parts, fo variouſly, 
as how the Thought alou? Can do it. Nor, were 
there ſome Flaw in this Particular, dozs it preju- 
dic2 his main Demonſtration of a Deity, they 
beinz Diltia | Queſtionz. Add, thar if we may 
Contare From 12m Expre:it 25 of his in other 
piaces, he my perhays b2 of my Opinion in this 
Point, and, by the Word | 1M 4, | man the Mz ; 
tho 11 many places he ſpzaks very Ambigagally ; 
or rather, ſeems roo plainly ro maintain che can- 
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7. I take leave on this Occaſion, to recommend it 
to Speculative Men, to endeavour 
ro draw all their Demonſtrations 7'* N10 or Nee 
from the Nature of the Thing, (this —_—— relay 
being the onely folid way, ) and vo bz Self exiſt= 
not from Foreign Topicks. After ence, a#that can 
we have prov'd a Deity, let us 7/94 9 # fot- 
* . ows Demonſtra« 
next demonſtrate that Gods Self= z;q,,, 
exiſtent ; Or, that his F{ſence, or 
Nature, is Exiſtence ; and then, all that concerns 
the Deity, or his Immediate Operations, nay, 
cven the Rational Explication of the Trinity it ſelf, 
will (if Right Logick and Reflexion be not want- 
ing) follow more ſolidly, and more clearly, than 
the cleareft Mathematical Concluſions ; if we rate 
Clearneſs and Evidence, ( as we ought,) not from 
the Figures on Paper, which make ir cafie to our 
Fancy ; but from the greater Simplicity and Clear- 
neſs of the Notions, and their Terms, and of their 
equally-evident Connexion ; which, coming near- 
eſt ro Firſt, and Selt-evident Principles, do moft 
firmly eftabliſh the Judgment. 
8. The 11th Chapter treats Of car Knowledze of 
the Exiſtence of -other Things ; by 
which words he means,otherThings We con know thore 
than .cur ſelves. He ſeems t0 = Mgr, 0 
. ay Cr , th:y do nat open 
ground his Diſcourſe on this Po- ,,z..,, .- 
{1tion, that 7, particular Man can 
know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, 
by cictually operating upon him, it makes it ſelf per- 
ceiv'd by him ; Which he calls the Way of Sezſc- 
tion, or Experience. Now, it, by the Words, 
[ any other Being, | he means Bodies, nothing can 
be more Solid, or worthy a Philoſopher. Bur, 
why we may not gathy by our Reoſen, the Exilt- 
CNCe 
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ence of S piritual Beings, or Angels, ( rho' they do 
not operate upon we actually, ) from ſome Opera- 
tion ON other Things in Narure that can onely pro- 
ceed from them, 1 cannot diſcern : Rather, I hope 
I have demonſtrated we can, in my Method, 
Book y. Leſſ. 6. Theſis 4. Indced, the Notions of 
Angelical Natures are not proper ones, as our Na- 
zural Notions, which are imprinted by Senſation, 
are ; which makes our Conceptions, and conſe- 
quently, the Words which we uſe when we diſ- 
courſe of them Metaphorical. Nor matters it, 
that our Expreſſions concerning them are oft- 
times Negative, or f{ignifie that they are not ſuch 
Beings as Bodies are, but Immaterial, Unextended, 
Iadiviſible, and, conſequently, their Operations 
Unſucceſſive ; in regard we intend all the while to 
ſignifie by thoſe Words, a-Poſitive Being, tho" our 
low Natural Conceptions cannot reach its parti- 
calar Nature, as in it ſelf: And, if we zz»tend this, 
then zh is the meaning of thoſe Words, or our 
Notion of them ; Meaning and Intention being all 
one. Yet, theſe Predicates, tho' Negative, or 
Metaphorical, are, notwithſtanding, truly ſaid of 
chem ; and, therefore, we can Argue and Diſ- 
courſe as conſequently from them, as we can from 
the moſt Poſitive or Prcper Notions we have. In- 
deed, as Mr. Locke ſays well, $. 12. we cannor 
know they exiſt, by he Idezs we hawe of them in 
our Minds 5 and the Reaſon IS, becauſe thoſe Ideas, 
or Notions, taking them +3 7 #in#, are but In- 
ad:quate Conceptions :- av T':iag; and, confi. 

r'd diſtintly, are rormally vac a part of that 
Complexion of Accidents thar conſtitute the Idi- 
viduum, Which only i5 capable of Exiſting, or the 
Vole ; becauſe Parts cannot exiit out of the Whole : 
But, 
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But he: is much mititaken- if he thinks we can no 
more know they are Capzble -af Exiſting by the 
Notions we have of them, than. we can that Cer- 
taurs are: For, the Idea or Fancy of Centaurs in- 
volves Inconſiſtent Notions 1n its very Nature, (or 
rather, No-Nature ; ) which the Notion of 2 Sub- 
ſiſtent Spirit, called an Angel, does not. Add, 
that Knowing, Willing, and Operating, which 
we attribute to ſuch Beings, are all Prfitive No- 
tions ; and Conſiſtent, or Capable to meet in a Spi- 
ritual Thing. 
9. Whereas Mr. Locke ſays we can onely know 
the Exiſtence of any Other Thing 
when it opcrates upon us, and ns Fay 
therefore we know it is a&ually by *,. ys Aiport 
Senſation] cannot ice the leaſt rea-= as we krow th: 
fon why we ſhould not know our —_ of _ 
: . . A71gs; 1.C. t 
on Being by Senſation t00, as well CR: 2 ” ef 
as that of other Bodies, without yg 4, Intuition. 
having recourſe to Intwirion ; 
which, apply'd to that Caſe, 'tis hard to under- 
ſtand ; or, to know how it differs from the direct 
Knowledge had by Senfation or Experience. We 
can hear, ſee, feel and ſmeil ſome parts of cur 
own Body, as well as we can thoſe of Orhers. In- 
deed, mov, when we are ripe for more expreſs 
Knowledges, thoſe Impreſſions made by one of 
our own Parts upon others, do not cauſe in us the 
Notion of Exiſtence, (tho', perhaps, they may 
racitly repeat it,) becauſe we know already, and 
before-hand, that we do exiſt : But, put Cate we 
did nt, would not theſe Impretliions mate us 
know by Senſation our 02n Exiſtence, 2s well a3 
that of any other Body whatever ? I doubt not but 


Mr. Locke will grant they »culd. Since then the 
Af Embryo 
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Embryo in the Womb lies in a Roundiſh Poſture, 
why may not one part of it, by touching another, 
or operating upon it, cauſe in us, as ſoon as the 
Soul ( which has a Capacity of Receiving Notions) 
is in it, a Notion of our ewn Exiſtence, by way of 
Senſation ? Eſpecially, ſince Operation 1s nothing 
bur the * Exiſtence of the Agent 
: Rua _— to Body, preſs'd or imprinted ( as it 
Lf:8. 8.79, | Were) upon another, by Motion. 
Certainly, it becomes us who de- 
ny Innate Ideas, to ſhew how all our Fir## Notions 
do come into us by Impreſſions on the Sees ; 
and, not to ſay rawly, that ſome of them come 
by Intuition ; Which is the Way of Knowing 
Proper to Angels, whoſe Knowledges are all I7- 
ate, and nonc of them Acquir'd, either by Senſe, 
or Diſcourſe, for they have neither. This, I fay, 
is certainly beſt for the Intereſt of our Tenet ; of 
which, Ituition gives but a flender Account. I 
believe Mr. Locke proceeds upon this, that he finds 
he not only does, but muF#t as firmly aſſent to the 
Propoſition Ego ſum, as he does to the moſt Evi- 
dent Propoſition whatever ; nor can he ar all 
deubt of it, nor can it zeed Proof. But, my Judg- 
ment is, that this Introverhion, and Studying our 
own Interiour, 1s a very Fallacious Guide, and 
will often lead us aſtray, it we keep not a 
ſteady Eye, attentively bent to our Principles ; 
which he ſeems here ro negle&. For, many 
Poſitions need mo Proof, and force our Aſlent, 
and yet their Certainty may depend on Diffe- 
rent Caulſcs. 


ro, The 
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t6. The 12th Chapter treats of the Improvement 
ſoy Rnowl:dge, which Mr. Locke | 
ays, does not depend on Maxims. No Improvement of 
Bur, Firſt, he miſtakes the Uſe Science, with, 
of General Maxims: They are prixc:vle, 
not made for the Vulgar, or Be- 
pinners, to gather Knowledge by them; tho' it 
may be obſerv'd, that Men of all ſorts do natu- 
rally uſe them when they ſure their purpoſe; 
nay, ſometimes make Proverbs of them. Nor 
was this Maxim, | a Whole zs bigger than a Part, ] 
ever intended for Boys, or to teach them thar 
their Hand bigger than their Little Finger, or ſuch 
like ; bur, being premiſed to the aniiny Proofs, 
they are occaſionally made uſe of by Learned Men, 
in the Proceſs of their Diſcourſe, to clinch the 
Truth of the Point, when it needs it, by their 
Self-Evidence. In the ſame manner as my {elf 
have very frequently had recourſe to Metaphyſ;- 
cal Principles, and made uſe of them, in my Pre- 
liminaries and Reflexions, as Occation preſented, 
to make my Diſcourſes Evident ; and, to river 
the Truths I advance, in the Minds. of my Rea- 
ders ; as any Attentive Peruſer of them may eaſ1- 
ly obſerve. He ſpeaks againſt our Receiving Prin- 
ciples without Examination, and of Principles that 
are not Certain; that is, againſt ſuch Sayings, as 
are no Principles; for, if they can cither zeed, or 
admit of Examination, or, if they be net Certain, 
none but meer Fops will let them pa for Prin- 
ples. Yet, tho' Mr. Locke does thus oppoſe Ma- 
xims and Principles, *tis, notwithſtanding, very 
evident, that himſelf muſt make uſe of ſome Ma- 
xims and Principles all the while he diſputes 
aganſt their Uſefulneſs ; otherwiſe, he cannor dif- 
LEY court 
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Courſe at all; or, his Diſcourſe can have no Force : 
In the ſame manner as he that wraſtles with an- 
'other, muſt cither fix his Foot on ſome Firm 
Grumd, or he will fall himſelf, inſtead of over- 
throwing his Adverſary. Let us then examin hzs 
Principles. He alledges, that the 

Mr. Locke's Prins Knowledge of the Certainty of Prin- 
ciples cxamin'd. ciples depends only upon the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagree- 

ment of cur Ideas. This, then, is one of his Prin- 
ciples ; both becauſe ir rurs through good part 
ot his 3d and 4th Books, as alſo becauſe 'tis Equi- 
valent to this Univerſal, | All Certainty of Princi- 
ples depends, &c.] Now, this is fo far from Self- 
ev. dent, that it needs Exam;nation enough ; and 15 
one of thoſe I judge not Certoin ; and, therefore, 
can be »o Ground or Principle at all: Nor is it 
poilible it ſhould, unlefs the Word | 7dea] be clear- 
ed to mean Spiritual Notions in our Mind, and not 
meer Reſemblances, or Material Repreſcntaticns 1n 
our Fancy ; to clear which, (tho' the whole Trea- 
riſe needs it, ) no Provifion is made ; bur, on the 
contrary, thoſe two vaſtly different things are 
rather careleſly confounded ; as is fhewn in my 
Firſt Preliminary. Another Principle ſeems to be 
this, | Ncze ought, with a Blind and Implicit Faith, 
to Receive and Swallow Principles. This is of Uni- 
wverſal Influence, and Self-Evident ; and, therefore, 
in all Points well qualify'd for a Principle. For, 
Principles were not Principles, it they needed ei- 
ther F:ith, or Dedu&ions of Reaſon, to make them 
g0 down, ſince they ought to be Evident by rheir 
o2yn Light. But, what Good can this do to any, 
but ro ſuch as have renounc'd Common Senſe, 
even to Ridiculouſneſs 2 And, perhaps Mr, _ 
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had ſome ſuch weak Writers in his Eye, when he 
advanc'd this cautious Polition, as a Warning to. 
Learners. | | 
1 1.Now,the General Maxims and Principles, on 
which the Learned Part of the 
World has hitherto proceeded, Mr. Locke's main 
can onely be overthrown (if they Prineipies which 
. 7s to aſcertain all 
muſt needs be ſo) by other Prin- 1, Prineipler, 
Ciples, more Evident than them- Inevident. 
{clves are; or elſe it will be bur 
a drawn Match ; and ſo they may hope ſtill to 
ſtand (as the Lawyers phraſe it) in their full Force, 
Effect, and Vertue. We are to conlider then, what 
Principle Mr. Locke has ſubſtirured in their room, 
when they are diſcarded ; for, 'tis a very ill Caſe 
to be left wichour any Principles art all. 'Tis this, 
[ Al Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, and 
conſequently, the Way to improve our Knowledge, 
zs, to get, and fix in our Minds, Clear, Diſtin&t and 
Compleat Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and en- 
wex to them Proper and Conſtant Names. | Now, 
if the Ideas muſt be Clear, the Terms mult be very 
Simple, and conſequently (as was ſhewn above ) 
General ones; and this will force us back upon 
General Maxims, Which it was intended we ſhoald 
avoid, as good for little. To be Diſtin&, it we go 
ro work like Artiſts, we muſt diſtinguiſh thoſe Ge- 
neral and: Common Notions ; which will bring 
us back into the old Road of thoſe Ten Common 
Heads, called Pred:caments ; and, confequently, of 
Genws, Species and Differences, Which was lately 
dillik'd; 1 ſuppoſe, becauſe it was too much tra- 
velld in, and beaten ; tho', Irhink, ſuch a Com- 
mon Path ſhould not be left, becauſe fome may 
have here and there laid a Block or Briar inthe 
= CC 3 way. 
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way. Laſtly, Compleat Ideas ( as he grants) are 
not to be had of the Species, much leſs of the Indi- 
widuums, And, 25 for Names; "ris not we that are 
ro azzx them, bur the Common Uſage of the 
Vulszzr, or of the Generality of Learned Men, (in 
caſe they be Artificial ones; ) for, theſe are they 
who gave them thcir Conſtant and Proper Signift- 
cation. Wherce 1: ſeen, that ſo many Difhculties 
are involv'd in this one Theſis, or Principle, (beſides 
what is ſaid above, of the Word | Ideas, |) that 
we can build no Degree of Certainty, nor Improve- 
ment of Knowledgs upon it ; eſpecially, ſince 
Mr. Locke himicif ( 2ccording to his uſual Candour 
and Modeſty ) G.clares here, he docs but rhink it 
true. Burt, which is the hardeſt Caſe of all, to 
embrace this Principle, we muſt be oblig'd to quit 
all our Self-ev;4:»r iAarims, as of little Uſe, upon 
which our ſelves, and all rhe Learned part of the 
World, have proc-eded hitherto, 
12. 'Tis a great iruth, that ir zs a right Method 
 ,. of advancing Knowleage, to Conſi- 
What Thivgs him" Jy. our Abſtrac} Notions : But, if 
der the Arvancee ; ; 5 
ment of Science, FREE be not the Things, nor (as 
Mr. Lecke's Complex Ideas are ) fo 
much as like them, 1 fee not bur that, let us Con- 
ſider them as much as we will, we ſhall be never 
the nearer attaining any Real Knowledge by ſuch a 
Conſideration. I add, that it is alſo as neceſſary 
to find out Middle Terms, that are Proper ; With- 
out which, no Science can be had of any New 
Conclufion ; nor, conſequently, can we, withaur 
this, advance one Step in Exact Knowledge, *Tis 
2 Cerrain Truth alto, that Morality i capable of De- 
wonſtration ; thy" I do not remember that any Au- 
thor, but Mr. Locke, and my ſelf; have been ſa 
—_ EO RE bold, 
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bold, as openly to profeſs it. The Current of 
Slight Speculaters having long endeavour'd t9 
make it paſs for a kind of Maxim, that [ there x no 
perfect Certainty to be had, but only in Lines and 
Numbers : ] Whereas, the Principles of Morality 
are as Evident, and the Notions belonging to ſuch 
Subjects as Clear, as thoſe in Natural Philoſophy, 
perhaps Clearer; as this worthy Author has ſhewn 
moſt manifeſtly. *'Tis alſo True, that Knowledge 
may be better d by Experience. But, if he means 
Scientifical Knowledge, which is the Elfect of De- 
— I muſt deny it, unleſs Common Prin- 
Ciples of Nature do guide Experience, and give it 
Light of the True and Proper Cauſes of what Ex- 
perience inform'd our Senſes ; for, without their 
Aſliſtance, ( as I have ſhewn in the Preface ro my 
my Method, ) Experimental Knowledge can never 
produce any one Scientifical a I add, that 
True Science would be a Thouſand times more 
advanc'd, did Learned Men bend their Endea- 
vours to begin with the Primary AtﬀeCtions of Bo- 
dy, and thence proceed gradually to Secondary, or 
more Compounded ones: For, this Method would 
furniſh Studious Men with good Store of Proper 
Middle Terms, to deduce their Demonſtrations. 
Laſtly, 'Tis true, that we mu#it beware of Hypothe- 
ſes, and Wrong Principles : But, where ſhall we find 
any Sect. of Philoſophers, who, for want of Ex- 
a& Skill in Logick and Metaphylicks, are not .. 
forc'd to build upon Hypotheſes, (and thoſe gene- © 
rally Falſe ones too ; ) bur our Anti-ldeiſts, whom 
I take to be true Followers of Ariſtotle, in his main 
Principles, and the only true Underſtandcrs of his 
Doctrine. Ir being, indeed, ſcarce pollible, that 
thoſe who are not well qualify'd with theſe 1200 
Sgt | CC 4 SCIENCCS, 
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Sciences, ſhould be capable to Comprehend his 
True Senſe. 
13. Mr. Locke judges, that a Man may pore long 
encugh on thoſe Mcaxims us d by Eu- 
Euclid, and ſuch clid, without ſeeing cne jot the more 
orhers, x0r blamic= of Mathematical Truths. Self-cvi- 
aul» for laying = PIs , 
Principl+s, or Ge dent Truths need not be p'r d upon 
ncral Maxime, atall; nor were they ever meant 
for the attaining New Know- 
I-dges by p:ring on thoſe Propoſitions, ſmgly Con- 
{:dcr'd: Yer, theſe Maxims muſt be pre-ſuppoſed to 
be True, and admitted, or the Arguments would 
very often w.unt their beſt Cement, thar gives them 
an cvident and neceſſary Coherence. They are 
prefix'd by Euclid ai firſt, both b<cauſe they may 
cften Come in play afterwards ; as alſo, becauſe 
it would throw oft the Tenour of the Diſcourſe, 
to mention them ſtill expreſly every time there 
necds Rccourie to them: Whence it was judg'd 
fit by him, and others like him, to premiſe them 
at firit, 2nd then refer to them. Let Men but ob- 
ſerve how, and in har Occaſions, Euclid makes 
uſe of them, ai.d it will then be beſt ſeen what 
they are good for : But, if they are good for no- 
thing at all, I am ſure it maſt be concluded, thar 
both Euclid himicif, and ſuch Writers and Uſers 
of Maxims, vicre, all of them, a Company of vain, 
idle Fops, to amuſe? their Readers by propoting 
ſo fel-myly fuch Ridiculous Trifles ; and dubbing 
thoſe Int gnificint Baubles with the Honourable 
Titles of Maxims and Principles. To fix which 
Diſ-repute upon him, and his Imitaters, will, I 
doubt, much Scandalize every Trae-Mcember of 
the Commonwealth of Learning. - - 
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REFLEXION 21th. 
ON 


The Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth 
CHAPTERS. 


1. T Am ſorry 1 muſt declare, that in Mr. Locke's 
r 4th Chapter, which treats | Of Fudgment] 
there is ſcarce one Line that I can 
yield ro. I diſcourſe thus : Fudg- The Point fated. 
2ent does moſt evidently import 
the Fixure of our Undcrſtanding in its Aſſent to 
the Truth or Falfſhood of any Propoſition. For 
to fay, T judge a thing to be ſo ; is the ſame as to 
ſay, [1am fully and firmly perſuaded it zs ſo.) Now, 
this Fixure of the Mind may ariſe from 10 Cau- 
ſes ; Reaſon and Paſſion. Under the Word | Rea- 
ſen, | raken at large, I comprehend all kind of 
Evident Knowledge whatever, that can belong to 
a Rational Creature. To Paſſicn belongs all Preci- 
pitancy Of Aﬀlent, from what Motive or Cauſe ſo- 
ever it ſprings. 'The Former makes us adhere ro 
what we judge, upon ſuch Motives, as by their 
Evidence do determine the Underſtanding to Af- 
ſent, and. fix it in thar Afſſznt ; which Morives, 
therefore, can be only ſuch as are purely Irelle- 
Gual ; or ſuch as, by our Proceeding upon them, 
we ice clearly the Thing muFt be ſo, or not /o, as we 
apprehend. "The Larter ſprings from rhe 21, cor- 
rupted and byaſſed by 1:1 intcreſt or Pleature, 
which inveigles our tndcrſtanding to adiiere to 
it 25 a Truth, becauſe the H7 would have it [o. 
bo Again, 
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Again, there are two ſorts of ObjeCts Man, as ha- 
ving two Natures in him, may be employ'd a- 
bout, viz. Outward Adfion and Inward Afſſent. 
The former does (generally) concern the Exter- 
nal Conveniences or Necellities of our Tempo- 
ral Life here ; the Later, the Interiour and Na- 
cural Perfeftion of our Soul ; which is the Ad- 
hering to Truth, and rejeting of Errour. In the 
Former of theſe we can have zo Clear Evidence, 
or very ſeldom ; both becauſe Ourward AGions 
are employ'd about Particulars, of which we can 
have mo Science; as alſo, becauſe thoſe Particulars 
about which we are to A&, are ſurrounded with 
almoſt Innumerable Circumſtances which we can- 
not Comprehend, and way-laid by the Undiſco- 
verable Ambuſhes of Fortune ; fo thar we can ſel- 
dom or never, with abſolute Certainty, know 
whether they may, or may not prove Succeſful. 


Notwithſtanding which Dangers, when there is . 


Neceſlity or yu Conveniency to Act Outwaradly, 
we may, without diſparaging our Reaſon, fall ro 
acting upon a Probability ; the Neceſlity obliging 
us to do fo, and the Impoſlibility of perfect 4/- 
ſurance acquitting us of Imprudence. But, of 
FAſſenting, or of Fudging Imvardly, that a Propofi- 
tion is True or Falſe, there can be no Neceſſity, 
unleſs Evidence forces us to it ; in regard God's 


Goodneſs has furniſh'd us with a Faculty of $«- - 


ſpending our Judgment in ſuch Caſes, leſt we run 
jnto Errour ; which is always prejudicial to our 
Nature; ard, if the Errour docs concern matters 
of high Moment, pernicious to our Souls Eternal 
Weltare. This 1 take ro be plain Reaſon, nor do T 
doubr but that each Branch of this Diſcourſe may 
be r:duced to pertect Evidence. We come to exa- 
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important Point, | 
2. Fir}, He Confounds Outward Attiom, of 
which there zx Neceſſity, and can 
be no Evidence of Succeſs ; with - L. confounds 
, 8 | utward Adis 
Interiour Fudging and Aſſenting, of gn, 7» which we 
which there can be no Neceſſity, if may proceed up« 
there can be no Evidence; and 97 # Provabiliry, 
of which Evident Knowledge m_ Pagan ron 
. 0 ; Ws 
»ay oftentimes be had; as allo may nor. 
concerning whoſe Truth or Fal{- 
hood, till Evidence appear, we may fafely and 
honourably ſ#/pezd our Judgment ; nay, if, in 
ſuch a caſe, we do ot, we hazard to do our ſelves 
an Injury when we »ced nct. Thar he thus con- 
founds thoſe two vaſtly Different, or rather Cog- 
trary Conſiderations, appears hence ; that, $ r. he 
ſhews the Unreaſonableneſs of not eating, and of 
not going about our Buſmeſs, till we have a Demon- 
ftration that the Meat will nouriſh ws, and the Buſi- 
neſs will ſucceed ; Which Inſtances evidently relate 
to Outward Aion ; butin $ 3. he ſpeaks in the 
fame Tenour of taking the Propoſition to be True or 
Falſe ; which clearly relates to Inward Aſjent. Se- 
condly, God's Wiſdom has indeed given us, ge- 
nerally, no more but Probability tor our Outward 
Actions doing xs good, Or ſucceeding ; but to think 
ourall-wiſe Maker has given us no better Grounds 
to make us {4ſſent ; or rather, that he intended 
we ſhould 4ſſezr upon Probabilitics, which are 
ſtil] able to be Palſe; and, if they be bat Proba- 
binties, may «ll be Falſe, is to think that God 
meant to expoſe our Souls ro innumerable Er- 
YOUrs ; nay, allows and deſigns we ſhould em- 
brace Errours, For, if (as Mr. L. ſays) God 54 
P£IVER 
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given as 8 Faculty to judge that to be True, which, 
the Reaſons for their Truth being but Probable, 
may not be True ; then, ſince God has moſt cer- 
tainly intended we ſhould make uſe of the Fa- 
culty he has given us, it muſt follow that God has 
expoſed us tO Errour, Or deſien'd we ſhould err ; 
and thar, ( this Faculty, as he ſays, not being 
Knowledge) wery frequently. Which is hardly con- 
ſiſtent with the Reverence we do both of us owe 
ro our Creatour, who governs his Creatures aC- 
cording to the Nature he has given them ; which, 
is tO avoid Errour, and never ( as will ſhortly be 
en this does ) to admit a Contradiction. 

3. Whar therefore I extremely admire, is, that 
| Mr. Locke ſhould ſay in expreſs 
4H ſtrange Chara Terms, that Tudament w that Fa- 

Fer of 0: Judg- "ME: o6% RE". oy ES oDd 

ing Faculty. culty, whereby the Mind takes any 
Propeſition to be True or Falſe, with- 

cut perceiving a Demonſtrative Evidence inthe Proofs , 
and that this Faculty is given Man by God to en- 
lighten lim, For, Firft, fudement does not en- 
Tighten us at all; as appears evidently, becauſe 
Filfſe Judgments are Erronrs ; which are 1o far 
from el:ghtn:ng the Mind, that they maniteſtly 
darken it. All that Fudement dorvs, 15 to Fix the 
Aind in the Perſwal:on it has, whether that Per- 
ſuaſion ſorings from Clear Reaſtn or Dark Paſſion ; 
and Mr. Locke ſeems to make good my Words, 
white he contradiſtinguiſhes Tudement to Know- 
ledge ; which later, and onely which, 1s our Intel- 
le&tual Light. Secondly, The Words | Taking Pro- 
poſitions to be Trae or Falſe ] muſt mean 4ſſenting 
ro them as ſuch ; for every Fudement is not on- 
ly an Aſent, but a full and frm Aſſent. Now, 
chat no Prebability can, with Reaſon, cauſe _ 
(an 
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( and certainly God, who gave us our Reaſon, 
has not given us a Faculty to uſe it again#t cur 
Reaſon) Will be ſeen hereafter. Thirdly, Which 
is yet worſe, by contradiſtinguiſhing Tudgment 
and Clear Knowledge, he makes thoſe Afſents 
which ſpring out of Clear Knowledge to be »» 
Fudements at all; whereas Theſe are the one/y 
Judgments that we can be ſure will do us good, 
and are according to our True Nature, Reaſon. 
He tells us indeed, in the Cloſe, that when we 
Judge as things really are, they are Right Fudg- 
ments. But, how does this agree with his Con- 
cradiſtinguithing formerly | Fudement,] according 
to its whole Latitude, or in its General Notion, 
from Knowledge ; unleſs we ſhould fay, that we 
only do right when we judge at Hap-hazard, or 
Judge Right by Chance. Qui qued aquum et ſta- 
tuit parte inaudita altera, e/Equum Iicet ſtatuerit, 
haud xquus et tamen : By Which Rule, we arc i/! 
Men, even tho' we Fudge right ; becauſe we pre- 
Cipitate and hazard ro embrace Errour when we 
need not. Belides, Things are ſo really to us as we 
kncw them to be: And, if we do not know them 
ro be ſuch, we cannot with Reaſon ſay or judge 
them to be ſuch ; and, if we do, we act again} 
our true Nature ; to do which God has given 15 
no Faculty. Fourthly, Amongſt the Cauies men- 
tion'd here that make us judge, Neceſſity is rcck- 
on'd as one, when Cuortain Knowledge is net to bz 
had : But, this can be »o Cauſe at all ro make us 
Fudge, For, ther can be zo pollible Neccllity, 
forcing us to judge, bur Clear Evidezce. This, in- 
deed, «blipes us $0 Interiour Aﬀent, and compels us 
to judge that the Thing is fo as we ſee it to be. 
Bur, it no Evidence can be had, wnat Neceſſity 1s 
| there 
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there art all of Judging one way or other ? Cannot 
we ſuſpend our Judgment till Evidence appears ; 
or whether it does ever appear, or not? Why 
are we in ſuch haſt to hazard falling into Error ? 
Or who bids us Judge at all till we ſee a good 
( or Concluſive ) Reaſon why ? I am ſure, what- 
ever many Men may do out of Weakneſs, neither 
God nor Nature ever impos'd upon any ſuch an 
abſurd Duty. Laſtly, Whar means his making 
it then to be Fudgment, when we have no Demon- 
frrative Evidence ? May we not judge a Concluſi- 
on that is Demonſtrated to be True, becauſe it is 
Demonſtrated? Or that an Identical Propoſition 
is True, becauſe 'tis Self-evident ? Or, rather, 
ought we not tO judge all ſuch Propoſitions ro be 
True for this very Reaſon, becauſe we know evi- 
dently they are ſo. $0 far then is Certain Know- 
ledge from being contradiſtinguiſh'd from Fudg- 
ment, that they are in ſome manner the ſame, as I 
have ſhewn in my ME TH OD, B. 2. Lef. r. 
$ 3. where, I hope, I have ſet the Nature of Fudg- 
ment in a Clear Light; as I have thar of A4ſſent, 
Suſpenſe, and Certainty, B. 3. $9. 
4+ I ſhould be glad to think my ſelf miſtaken 
in Mr. Locke's Meaning, if his 
That God has pro» Expreſs Words, the Tenour of 
viaed due Motives his Diſcourſe, and his next Chap- 
4 ANG ter [Of Prebability,) which runs in 
kind, if they be the ſame Strain, would give me 
mt wanting ro leave. Perhaps, he thinks that, 
rhemſelves. ſince none can embrace Chriſtia- 
' nity without judging it to be 
True, and few knw it to be fo, we thould exclude 
the Generality from the way to Salvation, if we 
do not allow ſuch a Faculty given us by God, as 
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Fudging without Knowing. 1 Anſwer, 1. Thoſe 
Gifts that come from Above, from the Father of 
Lights, are all Perfe#, as being the Endowments 
of his Infinitely-bountiful Hand; and, that Men 
att imperfely and fooliſhly, ſprings from the Limi- 
zedneſs of Creatures. Scarce a Faculty they have 
bur has its Weakneſs when we come to act, as well 
as our Reaſon. When then any one is reduc'd 
ro Chriſtianity upon weak Motives, what's Good or 
Sincere in that Action is refunded into God the 
Author of all Good ; what's Defe&ive ( as all In-- 
concluſrve Reaſonings are) is to be refunded into 
the Imperfettion of Creatures. Indeed, it belongs 
to God to lay and eſtabliſh ſuch Motives to em- ' 
brace High and Concerning Truths, as are of their 
0wn Nature apt to Convince, not only People of 
all ſorts, but even the moſt Speculative Wit hving ; 
but it does not belong to him to provide, that 
every weak Man ſhall, »ntaught, penetrate them 
throughly ; nor every Carelefs Man make uſe of 
them. Rude and Imperfect Motives are ſnfficient 
ro move Rude and Imperfect Underſtandings. 
2. This notwithſtanding, God has furniſh'd even 
the Rudeſt, who cannot Speculare at all, with 2 
Power to underſtand ſuch Morives, _ ſeme Fa- 
ſhion, called Prafical Evidence ; Which reaches 
them, by a common Converſe with Narural 
Things, and with Mankind, to know (dully at 
leaſt) the Force of Witneſling Authority atteſting 
the Miracles that aberted Chriſtianity, and the 
Books that deliver'd it. But, what I chiefly inf: 
upon is, that it teaches all Men, that the Nature 
of its Precepts, and of its Morality, is moſt Agree-. 
able ro our Reaſon ; that it curbs Paſſicn, which 
breeds ſuch Turmoils in the World ; and un of 
cttled - 
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ſertled in Men's Lives,) it would eſtabliſh all the 
World in Peace and Concord ; eſpecially, ſince they 
cannot bur ſee what Inconveniencies and ill Con- 
ſequences do enſue the Breach of the Command- 
ments. And this gives an Entire Satisfat7ionto every 
Man who is capable of Knowing Common Mora- 
lity, (as, who isnot ? ) and afures them, that the 
DoRtrine it ſelf is Trwe ; fince they expericnce that 
Errour puts all into Confuſion and Diſcrder. Bur, 
this on the By. Ina Word, He mutt bz a mean 
Speculater, who does nor obſcrve that God has 
laid Motives, and Solid Knowable ones too, for 
every Man to embrace Chriſtian Faith, of what de- 


gree ſocver he be, if he be but ſo wiſe as to doubr, , | 


and require a Reaſon: If rhoſe Morives be not ap- 
ply'd to all, *tis either the Faulr of thoſe that do 
not care to be inſtructed ; or of thoſe who ſhould 
inculcate and explicate to them thoſe Morives, and 
ſhew how Solid and Clear they are. Ler them then 
bear the Blame ; God's Providence is juſtify'd, and 
his Wiſdom and Goodneſs magnify'd, by his ma- 
king ample Proviſion for ſuch Negligent and Un- 
worthy Perſons. See Method to Science, Book 3. 
Lejl. 8. $$. 13, 19. 
5. Hence, I have little to ſay to his r5th Chap- 
ter, Which treats of Probability ; 
To aſſent upom ® * hygying ſhewn from the Ground 
Probability, i a Fall Conſe (th C C 
gainſt the Com quence, e CONNEX1 
monzft Light of On of the Middle Term with the 
Reaſon. two Extreams, ) that, when the 
5 2 Medium 1s Proper or Immediate, 1t 
Science,B.3.L.8. « caules Demonſtration, and begets 
Science ; when Common Or Remote, 
it makes the Thing onely Probable, and begets 
Opinion ; when Unconcerning, it Cauſes a 
WE 
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lity ; when clearly Repugnant, it breeds Diſſent. 
I am therefore onely to reflect on thoſe Exprel- 
fions of Mr. Locke that ſeem to ſay we may aſſenr, 
or judge the Thing z ſo upon Probable Reaſons ; or, 
as Mr. Locke exprelles it, aſſent as firmly as tho the 
Thing were infallibly demonſtrated, tho it do but bor- 
der near upon Certainty, I have ſhewn in my Me- 
thod, Book 3. Leſſ,9. $. 12. that no truly Wiſe 
Man does Afſent or Judge upon Morives, tho' ve- 
ry highly Probable ; nor cen do 10, tho' they be ne- 
ver ſo Probable and Likely, it he ſees it but Like- 
ly, or Probable: For, ail Reaſons or Motives that 
are but Probable, permit that the Thing may nor 
be ſo, Or may not be ; and to aſſent,or judge the Thing 
True, is to ſay in our Mind, thar the Thing # :- 
Whence, to Aſſent the Thing z, upon a Probabili- 
ty, is, equivalently, to hold, that, it poſſible the 
Thing may be, and may not be, at once : It may be, 
becauſe it zs ; and, it may not be at the ſame time, 
becauſe the onely Grounds for its Being ſo, are bur 
Probable. Which, therefore, being againſt a Fir, 
and Self-evident Principle, is the greateſt Deprava- 
tion that a Humane Underſtanding can be liable 
to, and (if put in clear Terms) abſolutely Inpoſ- 
ſible ; both becauſe Contradictions being repug- 
nant to the Nature of Es, or Thing, are Unintelli- 
gible ; as alſo, becauſe it would make our Mind, 
which is Eſſentially Intelle&aal, to be not Intelle- 
&ual, that is, Chimerical. For, "tis impoilible ir 
ſhould be Intellectual, it ir denies Firft Principles. 
6. This Ground laid, 'tis obvious to ditcern 
what is to be faid ro his 6th : 
Chapter, [Of the Degrees of Aſ- = —_— 
ſent. | For, 1. I mutt deny thar egrees of Af 
any Aſlent at all that the Thing fax. 
Dd 5s 
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x ſo, can be built upon the Sandy Foundation of 
Probability, without a moſt prodigious Perver- 
fion of Humane Underſtanding. 2. Hence I re- 
fle& upon the very Subje& or Title of this Chap- 
rer; and I objeCt againſt it, that it is an Abſclute 
Impoſſibility there ſhould be, in proper Speech, any 
Degrees of Aſſent. To Aſſent to any Truth, ( as 
was lately ſhewn,) is to ſay interiourly, the Thing 
[z;] and ro Diſſent, is to ſay the Thing | x or. | 
Thee rwo Notions then are evidently the Objeds 
of thoſe two As, which give thoſe Acts to be 
what they ere, or ( as the Schools expreſs it ) do 
ſpecifie them. Wherefore, each of thoſe rwo 
Acts conſiſts in an diviſible, as their Objects do ; 
and, conſequently, there can be no more any 
Degrees of 4jjent, than there can be any Middle 
berween 7s, and 7s nt ; which is neither the one 
30r the other ; or, in part the one, in pare the 
other ; whereas, being both of them Indiviſtble, 
neither of them can have any Parts at all. The 
Degrees then which can poilibly be pur in this 
calc, and which I would be willing to think 
Mr. Lecke meant, are the Degrees of Berding or 
Inclining, more or leſs, towards Afſent or Dit- 
ſent; that is, Greater or Lellcr Opinions of the 
Things Being, or not Þeing. Ajſjcnt then, and 
Di/jear, or ts and js nt, in the Judging Power, 
arc the rwo fixed Butts and Bounds of that large 
Field, in which Innumerable Swarms of Opi- 
mons, Probabilines, Likehhoods, Doubts, Deem- 
1ngs, and Uncertaintics ref:de ; driven perpe- 
tualiy ap and down, in a Wild-Gooſe Chaſe, 
by thoſe Unſteady Guides, Probabilities ; now 
nearcr, now farther off from thoſe Immovecable 
Parriers. Zur, it 1s 10 be noted, that the De- 
grees 
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rees of Probabil;ty and Likelihood may ſometimes 
e ſo very great, thar they may ſeem, even to 

the wiſeſt Men, while they regard them. hced!eſy, 
ro counterfeit Aſlent, till they come to taic a 
narrower and ſtricter Re-view of the Grounds 
on which they are built; as I have ſhewn in my 
Aethod, Book 3. Leſf. 9. $. 2. Mr. Locke enume- 
rates here many Probable Topicks, grounding 
Opinion ; and I have done the ſame, in the place 
now quoted, F$. 10. All which do agree in this, 
that they are C::mmon Or Remote Mediums: Whence 
they are, in true Reaſon, Inconcluſive ; and there- 
fore, utterly unable to cauſe Atfent in a Being 
that is Rational ; there wanting in them that /;- 
ſible and Certain Connexion, in which all the Force 
of Conſequence Confiſts, and which Mr. Locke puts 
to be onely known by Intuition. There may, 
indeed, be Degrees of Afſent taken from rhe Szb- 
jef's fide, by which the Underſtanding Ailents 
more Or be{s firmly ; according as the Medium 1s 
more Or leſs Evident. Whence, Metaphyſical Me- 
diums, which approach neareſt to Self-Evidence, 
Cauſe a firmer Ailent, than thoſe which are raken 
trom Teferiour Notions, which depend onthe orber 
for their Certainty : And, that A:dium taken 
from the Divine Authority, does rationally buget 
the Firme# Afent of all : Yer, ſtill, the Object of 
the Atlent or Ditlent is | is, ] or | is not. ] Bur this 
cannot be Mr. Locke's meaning here ; becautze the 
leaſt of thicſe Aﬀents is built upon Clear Evidence ; 
which 1s impoſlible to be found, where the 3e- 
dium 1s but Probable, 
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-. I am very apprehenſive that this Diſcourſe, 
and others ſuch like will ſeem 
Probable Aﬀent yery Uncouth, and be very Diſ- 
is Nenſenſ*,or Ims $6" OY! 
et pleaſing to thoſe ſhorr-tghred 
: Specularers, who, either out of 
Diſadrantagious Education, or out of Dittdence 
that there can be any Certain Method to Science, 


are Sceftically inclin'd : Eſpecially to thoſe of 


91r Modern Schoolmen ; who, not being ac- 
cuitom'd to demonſtrate themſelves, think it a 
Piſgracc to them, and Incredible ro boot, thar 
any eclte ſhould do it. One of whom, a Worthy 
Friend of mine, of an acute Undcritanding, and 
very Irgenious, but not yer wean'd from inbg- 
nificant School-Terms, nor aware of their Tri- 
fling way of Diſineniſhing ; uponmy diſcourſing 
with him about this point, did imagin 1t might 
all be anſwercd, and over thrown by an caly Di- 
{tinction of Af/ſerr, into Abſolute and Probable. 
All-duing rhat Abſolute Aſſent had indeed | is ] for 
its Object, and ſo confiſted in an Indiviſtble ; bur 
that Probable Aflent did net ſo; by which means 
the imputation of holding a Contradiction 1s a- 
voyded. Thus he reply'd : Wherefore, it were 
not amils for his fake, ard others of the ſame 
pitch, to lay open the frivolouſneſs of this infig- 
nitcant DifFiz&ion ; that, by reitecting on this, 
thcy may correct their Carriage in all other hike 
occalions. Firſt then, he ſecms ro join rhe Epi- 
thet of | Probable | ro the A of Aﬀlenting; which 
is pertect Nonſente. For, fir.ce every £ccid.nt Or 
Node has its Meraphytical Verity, by which it 7s 
wyat it is, as well as any Subſtance; 1t 1s equaily 
againſt the Firit Principle | Every Thing is what it 
iz | to apply that Diſtintion to any Accident ( of 
which 
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which Aſent is one, ) as it would be to apply it to 
any Subſtance. Put cafe then we were diſcourt- 
ing Concerning the Nature of a Stone, or Of any 
other Subſtance or Body ; and were difputing 
whether its nature were ſuch or ſuch ; and he 
ſhould go about to elude the whole force of this 
Diſcourſe, by Diſtinguiſhing [ Srcxe] into a Pro- 
bable Stone, and an Abſolute Stone, would it not 
be highly ridiculous: For the fame Reaſon it 
would be equally Ridiculous ro apply | Prebable } 
tothe A&# of Ailenting ; fince that 44 is as abſc- 
lIntely it felf, as a Stone is a Stone, or any orher 
Body is what it is. Bur, that I may not be too 
ſevere, let us imagin he meant to apply | Prcbable,] 
to the Obje& of the Act or ſome Propoſition, as 
ſtanding under 1Morives onely Probable ; whence, 
'cs equivalent to this Propoſition, | This Tenet is 
Probable: | Then, in caſe the Proof of that Tenct 
were onely a Probable Medium, that Propoſition 
is a plain Truth, for what 15 inferr'd by a Provable 
Aedium, is beyord all queſtion, Probable ; and 
therefore the Atlent to that Propofition, ought to 
be.call'd 46b{clute, and not Probable, which quitz 
fpoiles the Diſtinction by - making the rws 
branches of it ro be one and the ſame. 3. Hence, 
this Contradiſtinguithing 7rcbable and 4bſclute, 1s 
faulty in another regard, becauſe rhe rwo parts 
of it are nr ( ſome way ) Oppoſit ; as they ought 
to be ; becaute the Defendent in the Schools utes 
to ſay, that according to one of them, he grants 
the Propoſition, and according to the other de- 
nies 1. Now, Abſolute and Probable, are not at all 
proper Oppoſites: | Abſelute | i1gnil.s Conſummate 
or Perfect in its kind, and rciatcs to the iviinds 
perfetily yeilding or alenting that the Thing 35: 

Dd 3 True, 
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True ; Whereas, { Probable] muſt relate to the Mo- 
tives, or the common Medium under which rhe 
Propoſition ſtands, or elfe (as was lately ſhewn ) 
it is meer Nonſenſe, and Ridiculous. The Pro- 
per Oppoſite to Probable, is Improbable ; and, what 
has Tmprobableto do with Abſolute? Laſtly,granting 
he ſpeaks of the Obje&t or Theſis propoſed to our 
Ailent, it will appear evidently that my Aflertion 
will ſtand good, and rhar the Formal Objett of Af- 
ſent is what is expreſs'd by the Copula | is, ] or 
the Connexion of the two Terms, in which Truth 
( which onely is to be afſented to) conſiſts. For 
exainple ; When we ſay that | 4 Theſis prov d one- 
ly by a Common Medinm, is. Probable ; ] the Truth, 
even of this Propoſition, is onely expreſs'd by 
the Copula | is, ] and conlifts in an Indiviſtble ; 
fo that you no ſooner ſtep out of | is Probable, | 
bur you muſt run into its Contradictory, | is not 

Probable. | 
8. This Inſtance will give us occaſion to note 
the Vanity and Folly of Innu- 


Wnt Finds of Di- - merable Diſtinctions, which paſs 


ſtintionsareD:/> cyrrent amongſt Diſpurants ; in 
allowable in Dif= , n Ca Fra 
pangrrocy which, if examin'd ſtrictly, ſome- 

times the rwo parts of them arc 
not Oppefir, but onely oddly Diſparate; ſome- 
rimes Coincident ; {ometimes they are applied to 
iuch Terms as are incapable to admit thenz, with-- 
out palpable Nonſenie ; very often when all is 
done, they are Impertinent: And, frequently, 
whereas the Diſtinction ſhould divide the Notion 
of the Genus, and include it, one of the Members 
will perteCtly contradi# the whole Generical No- 
tion, and pretend to paſs for oe ſort of ir, when 
it 1s point blank Oppefir to it, and to every part of 
it; 
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*j5t : For example, I remember an Eminent School 


Divine, when ( honeſt Nature putting a ſcruple 
into me, when I was young ) I askt him how a 
Man could ſay he had done ſuch a thing when he 
had not done it ; he anſwerd very Soberly, that 
he had done it 7ntentionaliter, tho' not realiter : 
Now, to do it ( as he call'd it ) Intentionaliter, is 
onely to have an Tatention to do it, Which ſignifies 
not to have done it. SO that [Doing] is, by vittue 
of a Diſtin&tion, divided into Doing and not Do- 
ing ; and not Doing is made one ſort of Doing. 
And I do afſure my Friend his Probable Alſent 1s 
not a jot wiſer; but has more faults in it than 
had rhe other, 'T1s not enough then, nor at all 
Satisfactory, to give an Anſwer fork'd with a 
Diſtinction ; but care muſt be had that the Di- 
ſtin&tion be Pertinent, and well qualif;'d, as is 
hinted above. See other Diſtinions of the ſame 
lcaven with the former, laid opzn, AMerhod to 
Science. B. 3. Leſl.9.S$ 19. 20. 

9. I heartily joyn with Mr. Locke in his Diſ- 
courſe about preſerving Mutual 
Charity, and Forbearance, Tho Charity to Sincere 
the Demonſtrations of Learned #4 Weak Miſure 

: derſtanders is a 

Men do much Good, yet I am ſure <3,;;3:a4 pucy. 
the want of Charity does wore 
Harm. 'Tis in the highelt manner Preternacural 
that Rational Souls thould be firced, or dealr 
with any. other way than by Reaſen; uniels they 
come to wrong Common Morality, or the Peace 
of the Common wealth in which they live ; both 
which are ſo evidently againſt the Law of Nature, 
that their Reaſon 'muſt needs ſee and ocknirvledse 
it, unleſs moſt wickedly blinded with Paſſion and 
Vice. Alas! what Silly Reaſons do good Weak 
Dd 4 People 
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People rak- for Certain, and are convinced by 
them as p=rfetly as we are by the Cleareſt De- 
montſtration! And, (which more obliges us to 
pity them) if we propoſe to them /frong Reaſons, 
rhcy are 7c weighty for their weak Strength ro 
wicld; and their own ridiculous ones do ſure 
better with their Size and Pirch of Wir. 
10. 1 am clearly of Mir. L's Judgment, con- 
cerning the Degrees of Probability 
Traditien built on jp ſeveral matters ; as alſo that in 
= — AGE : Trafitional Truths, each Remove 
Maa, weakens the force of the Procf, if 
it deſcends mecrly ( as he expreſles 
it ) by the way of the Hearſay of a Hearſoy. The 
bare Narative muſt either be ſupported by a Con- 
ſonant, Frequert, Open ard Obligatory Praiſe, 
and be ſtrengrhen'd by the Acknowledged High 
Cencirn of Perperuating the Marter of Fact atteſted, 
or it way in time dwindle away into a feeble 
Tirlc-rattle. Ard, I very much eſteem his Re- 
mart, as both very Acute, and very Solid, that 
no Prcb..6;liry in Hftcrical Relation can ariſe higher 
than its Firil Org n: E; unlcfs that Fir Original 
were eftcrwards abiited and corroborated by 
ether Nictives. His Allowance of the Validity 
of the Teitimony for Miracles, is Wife, and 
P1ous ; and his making Divine Revelaticn to be 
79e higheft Certainty, is well becoming a Chri- 
ſtian Fhiloſopher : For, all our Knowl:dge whar- 
ever 1s taken from Things, made ard cltabliſh'd 
by God, as the 7r5# Cauſe ; and, therefore, if 
it be Cer:a/z that God's Revelation or Teſtimo- 
ny ſtands engag'd for any Point, the Truth of 
that Point is prov'd by a+Nobler, Stronger and 
Higher A2edium than can be- drawn: from: Phy- 
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ficks, or even Metaphylicks ; that is, from the 
Soveraign Cauſe of all thoſe Objefts, whence 
thoſe reſpe&tive Mediums are taken ; and, by 
whom onely they they have any Truth at all in 
them ; no, not ſo much as their Meraphyſical Ve- 
rity it ſelf. 

11. It would not be impertinent on this Oc- 
caſion, ro preſent Mr. Locke 
with a ſhort Story. A very more Firm .[. 
Judicious Cantabrigian defir'd to ſent is gue to 
know of me, whether we ought 79/77 certainly 
not to aſſent to a Point of Chri- Ti, cla 
ſtian Faith, ſuppoſing it was evi- Scientifical Con- 
dently Revea'd, more firmly than cluſions. 
ro any Scientifical Conclufion ? 
I anſwer'd, that we cght. He ask'd, Why ? AL- 
ledging, that, fince there could not be any 
greater Certainty that it was reveal'd than De- 
monſtration, the Aſſent to the Concluſion could 
not, in true Reaſin, be more Firm than thar 
which a Demonſtration produces, or than the 
Concluſion of any Science : For, let the Syllo- 
giſm be this, [ Whatever God faid, is True: 
But, God {aid there will be a Reſurrection of 
our Bodies ; Therefore, there will be ſuch a 
Reſurre&tion : ] None can pretend ( faid he) 
any greater Certainty than that of Science, for 
the Certainty of the Authority thar gave us the 
Minor ; therefore, fince Conclufio ſequitur deteric- 
rem partem, the Aflent to the Concluſion can be, 
in true Reaſon, no greater than that of Science. 
I reply'd, that that Saying of the Logicians was 
meant of the Particularity or Negat;wvenefs found 
in the Premiſſes, and not of the Force of the 
Medium. 1 alledg'd, that the Aajor had the 
- greater 
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greater Influence upon the Concluſion, ( whence 
that Propoſition ſo called, had irs Appellation, ) 
than the Minor ; which was onely an Applier 
of the Force of the Major to ſome Particular, 
or ſome other Notion, in order to conclude con- 
cerning it ; and therefore, the Certainty of the 
Conclutton was chiefly to be rated from the 
Force of the Major : Whence, thoſe Enthymems, 
which have the Major for their Antecedent, are 
more Natural than thoſe which have the Mincr. 
I inſiſted, that the Divine Authority being al- 
ledg'd for the onely Medinm or Motive for all 
Revealed Points whatever, our Aflent to the 
Verity of all ſuch Points, was onely to be re- 
funded into It ; and, that ir loſt not its Force 
by its being apply'd by a weaker Medium to fome 
Particular, provided that Supream Authority's 
ſtanding engag'd for thar Particular, were cloſe- 
ly Apply d to our Mind ; which is done by ab- 
ſolute Certainty and Evidence. To illuſtrate 
which, 1 brought this Inſtance. Let there be 
rwo Agents, whereof the one is Calidum ut ofto, 
the other Calidum ut duo, and both of them ap- 
7ly'd to the fame Patient eqrally ; ic will not fol- 
low from this Equal Application, that they will 
have an Equal Efe&t ; but the Heat produced 
by the ere, will be more Intenſe than that which 
was cauſed by the other. So, ſappoling two 
Syllogiſms, the Minors of which are both known 
by Science ; bur of the Majcrs, one is known 
onely by Science, the other by an infinitely 


higher Evidence, viz. by the Eſlential Veraci- 


ty of the Divine Authority ; it will not fol- 
low, from the Equal Application of it, by the 
reipective Miners, to this or that Particular, 

| Sub- 
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Subſum'd under them, that the Aﬀent to the 
rwo Concluſions, which is the Efe# they are 
to produce in our Minds, wilt be Equal ; bur 
they will operate according to their Several 
Forces, provided the Force of both be but Cl:ſe- 
ly apply'd to our Minds, fo to make it work 
its Full Effet ; which is done by ſeeing borh 
the Minors to be Abſolutely Certain and Evi- 
dent. I have not Time to dilate on this high 
Point as it deſerves, but leave it to the So. 
ber Reflexion of all Judicious Lovers of Truth, 
who ſeriouſly defire that Chriſtian Principles 
may approve themſelves to be, in all reſpects, 
perfectly Rational. And 'tis a Duty we all 
owe to our ſelves, and to the World, to ſhew 
that Chriſtian Faith does not pervert or impair, 
but perfe and exalt our Reaſon. 
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REFLEXION 22th. 
ON 


The 17th, 18th, 19th, and La$i 
CHAPT ERS. 


' His Learned Author ſtates Reaſon very 
right in all its Parts ; bur, I believe, he 
miſtakes the right End, Intention 
HowSyllogiſms came an Uſe of Syllogiſms ; and that, 


ty mooed® while he oppoſes them, he takes 
| his Meaſures from the Modern 
School-way of Syllogiſtick Arguing, and the lit- 
tle Fruit it has yielded. Such Forms of Reaſon- 
ing were, certainly, never intended for the Vul- 
gar, as by his Diſcourſe he ſeems to apprehend ; 
nor for Men of good Mother-Wits, to attain Or- 
dinary Knowledge, by caſting their 'Thoughts in 
thoſe Exa# Molds. For, Mankind could »/e their 
Reaſon, and improve in it t0O ; nay, could draw 
their Conſequences ( generally ) very well, be- 
fore Syllogiſtick Reaſoning came in faſhion ; 
tho' they could not ſo well make it out to them- 
{elves or others, why the Conſequence mu? fol- 
low, nor refund it into its Cauſes, and ſo ſet it 
above Conteſt, by reducing it to Evidence. Their 
own Natural Genius taught them to diſcourſe 
right, very often unrefleingly ; as it does alſo the 
Vulgar in Things within their Ken. In proceſs 
of Time, Refi:&ers upon Nature, finding, ( as it 
were ) by Experience, that ſome Diſcourles were 
EVI- 
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evidently Conſequent, fome net, they began to 
Caſt about and find out by what Virtue /ome Dif- 
courſes came to be ſo evidently Conclufive above 
others. And, to this end (Art, if truly ſuch, be- 
ing nothing bur a deep In{petion mto Nature) they 
ſet themſelves to anatomize and difle&t a Rational 
Diſcourſe, that 10. they might diſcover the hidden 
Nerves and Ligaments that gave Force and Con- 
nexion to the whole. They found that ſuch a 
Diſcourſe did conhiſt of three main Parts, call'd 
Propoſitions ; and each of theſe again, of three lef- 
ſer parts, called by them S»bjett, Copula, and Pre- 
dicate ; all which had Diſtinct Natures and Offices 
in the Diſcourſe. They diſcover'd that the Con- 
nexion of the two Terms in the Concluſion, in 
which conliſts the Truth of it, depended on their 
Connexion with a Third or Middle Term in the 
Premilles ; and thar, if rthey be not comnefed with 
it or Immediate, but Remote from it, as all Com- 
mon Mediums are, which beget Probabilities ; no- 
thing is concluded, and ſo the Concluſion may, 
(for any thing we know ) be Falſe, They ob- 
ſerv'd hence, that there could be bur Three Terms 
in ſuch a Diſcourſe ; and that, were they more, 
it cauſed a Blunder and Inconſequence. Hence 
they took Care thoſe three Terms ſhould be fo 
placed, as would , render the Connexion of the 
other Two with the Medium moſt Clear at Firit 
Sighc. This done, they treated of each of thoſe 
Greater and Leſſer Parts, that is, of Propoſitions and 
Notions ſingly and apart; adding ſuch Rules as 
they ſaw convenient for each. From thefe Ob- 
- ſervations, laid orderly together, fprung the 4»? 
of Logick, and all the Rudiments belonging to it. 
Aft which have their Force from Mature ; ay 
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ought any thing be eſteemed 4rt, but what has 
honeſt downright Nature for its Ground: And, I 
hope, thar in every Tittle of my whole Method, 
I have not one Argument in thoſe many Trains 
of Conſequences I have drawn there throughour 
it, that is not taken from the Nature of the Thing 
in hand. Now, things ſtanding thus, who can 
think Logick, or Syllogiſm ( the main End of it,) 
are to be lighted as of /ittle or no uſe? Can any 
Man think that Art and Reflexion do add no Ad- 
vantage to Untaught Nature? Or that our Rude, 
Natural, and Common Reaſoz may not be Cul- 
tivated and Improv'd, as well as our Natural 
Voice, Walking and Handling, may be berter'd, 
by being rawght to Sing, Dance, or Play on the 
Lute Artificially. ; 
2. I am very apt to think, that at firſt the In- Þ 
venters of Logick and Syllogiſms 
The True Uſe and did never intend to uſe them per- 
Abuſe of them. yerually themlelves, nor to inſtruct | 
others in any Science by uſing F 
conſtantly thar Method. Since neither Ariſtotle, 
nor any other Author I ever read, Ancient or þ 
Modern, ever went about to deliver a Scheme of | 
Dottrine in a Sylogiſtick way : Bur thar, after they | 
had by Study and Reflexion, found out in whar F 
their Evidence lay, they made uſe of them as Ex- Þ 
emplars or Teſts, by which they might try whe- | 
ther their Looſe and Dithevell'd Diſcourſes had F 
an Evident and Necellary Connexion of Terms ar | 
the bottom ; or elle, in ſome Signal Occations, to | 
confute and convince an Acute or Obſtinate Ad- F 
verſfary ; eſpecially, if the Auditory and Judges | 
of the Diſpute were Men of Learning. For which | 
Reaſon that way is ſtill continued in Learned Af-. F 
ſemblies: | 
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ſ-mblies : Such as the Schools often are, and a/- 
ways ſhould be. But, when at length that way 
grew 100 Common, and that Sophiſters and Bun- 
glers would needs conſtantly uſe 7r, and It ;, 
in their extempore Diſputes ; which could be ma- 
nag'd right, and asthey ought, by none but thoſe 
who were exact Maſters of Logick ; it came at 
length to degenerate into infipid Artleſs Wrangle 
and Talking at random. For, the Multitude of 11}- 
underſtood and barbarous School-terms encrea- 
{cd, frivolous Diſtinctions (as I lately inſtanced ) 
grew rite.; Principles were either neglectcd, or 
elſe ſupplied by their Maſters «uns tpz ; the 
Natures of Things, and the Ways dictated by 
Nature, were left off ; and hence it came, thar 
no Progreſs was made in Science ; nor any Point 
decitively concluded. 

3. Indivers parts of this Diſcourſe I doubr not 
bur Mr. Locke agrees with me: _ | 
Whar I diſagree with him in is: O*J*#'ons againſ? 

. Syllogiſtick Argus 
r. I deny that in Learned and 5, jy 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, ( for 
which Syllogiſms were intended ) the Mind can 
perceive the Connexion of the Proofs where it really is, 
as eaſily, nay perhaps better, withuut them. Cer- 
tainly, the ſceing the middle Term placed i» the 
middle, as it ought, will make a Retiecting Man 
{ce better the Connexion of the Terms ; whence, 
beſides its own aptneſs to conne&t, it Comes, even 
by vertue of its place, to be ſeen to be Immediate 
to each of the Extremes ; and, ſo, more apt to 
connet& them. Again, In a Syllogiſm there is 
no Neceſſary Word fr out, nor one Unnece//ary 
Word put in ; whereas in Looſe Diſcourſes this 
laſt is always wanting : And, can we think it adds 
ng 
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no degree of Clearneſs to the Diſcourſe ro keep 
it from being peſter'd with many Unneceſſary 
Words, in many of which there will not want 
Ambiguity ? Nor is this all, for in Looſe Difcour- 
ſes, the fine Language and Plauſible Tricks of 
Rhetorick do too often dazle the Eye of the Mind; 
and make thar ſeem excellent Reaſon , which, 
brought the Teſt of a Syllogiſm, will be ſeen to 
be plain Foolery and Ridiculous Nonſenſe. Laſt- 
ly, Good Logicians, who are skill'd in the Solid 
Reaſons hz. the Concluiion follows, do, while 
they diſcourſe Syllogiſtically, guide rheir Thoughts 
all along by ſteady and (generally) Self-evident 
Rules; and ce a priori, and this, by the Highcſt 
Cauſes, why, and by hat means the Conclution 
2m follow ; which conduces in a high meaſure 
to Demonſtration and Science : Whereas, thoſe that 
have only the Aflitancz of their Uncaltivared Na- 
tural Reaſon, do bath want this knowing Satisfa- 
ction to themſelves, and are utterly Unable to give 
It ro others. IT grant then, that the Untaught 
Vulgar in Common Converſation and obvious 
Affairs can need no Syllogilms ; and that the Gen- 
tlewoman he ſ{pea' of, may have Wir enough to 
avoid catcaing Cold, tho neither her ſelf, nor 
any for her, do pur the Reaſon of ir into a Syl- 
logiſm ; and {o dozs a Milk-m1id, without the 
help of Machematicks, know certainly thar the 


- Diameter of her Pail is Shorter than the Circum- 


ferenc2 of it; nay, both of them would be 
blunder'd, and know thoſe Truths worſe, were 
the cruz Reaſ925 for them pur into the uncoarh 
Garb of a Syllozitſm ; for Arc 15 not their Talent : 
Bar to think that Learned M:n and Diſpatants 
g1in little or uo Adyantag2 by them above the 

Vulgar, 
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* Vulgar, 1s to maintain, that Art, tho' never ſo 
Solidly Grounded, is good for nothing. 
4. Secondly, To ſay thar Syllogiſm helps little in De- 
monſtration, 1s, T am ſure, againſt 
Reaſon and Experience both. He S!legilms are uſe- 
. 2» ful for Demon- 
might as well have faid in one HM,aton. 
Word, they are good for nothing at 
all. For it:cannot be thought they are good to 
know Principles, they being Self-evident ; and, it 
is manifeſt they cannot help us in Prebabil:ties ; 
for a Syllogiſm that does not conclude 15 not worth 
a Straw ; and no Medium that is meerly Proba- 
ble ( it being a Remote one) can be connected 
with the Extremes, nor conſequently can It cc- 
clude. *Tis left then, that if they help little in 
Demonſtration, they do not help us much in any 
thing. We need then very ſtrong Arguments to 
make us yield to ſuch a Paradox. Mr. Locke con- 
felles Syllogiſm is ſometimes good to diſcover Fallacies : 
I take leave to ſay they are alway: gocd for that 
End : And does this help «s /:rtle in Demonſtra- 
tion? All Argumentations are either Concluſive or 
Inconcluſive ; Concluſive ones have a middle Term 
immediately connected with the Extremes ; 1»- 
concluſive ones either are aim'd to deccive us, by 
bringing a Bad Medium, or by uſing a Bad Firm: , 
and thoſe are the worſt ſort of Fallacies, or of ſuch 
Syllogiſms as lead us into Errour ; moſt of thoſe 
Fallacies noted in common Logick-books, being 
bur Trifles. -If then the Syllogiſtick way d:{covers 
Fallacies, it cannot be deny'd bur ir excecdingly 
helps C oncluſive Argumentanon, or Demonſtraticn. 
He grants too, that zt ſers the abſent Propoſition (and, 
ſo, the whole Argument) before the View in a Clear 
Light. Tinfer ; therefore without it, we ſhould 
E e nor 
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not have had ſo Clear a Knowledge of the Proof, 
nor conſequently of rhe Conclufion; and is this 


nothing ? Bur he thinks this good is over ballan- * 


ced by this, that it engages the Mind in the per- 
plexity of Obſcure, Equivocal and Fallacious Terms. 
Let us blame then thoſe Logicians, who »ultiply 
Terms and needleſs Crotchers, ( which I have 
endeavour'd in my Method, to lop off as Super- 
fiuous ) and thoſe Authors who do not define thote 
Terms they uſe ; and not Syllgiſm nor Artificial 
Legick, Which tells them they onght to do-/it. I 
know no more, properly and peculiarly belong- 
ing to Syllogiſm, but a Middle Term. rightly 
placed ; as is uſually done in the Firſt Figure, and 
according to the Firſ# Four Moods. Nor do I ſee 
any thing in theſe that in my Method is nor re- 
duced to Clear Evidence. 'Tis conteſt roo that 
it is adaptcd 70 the attzining Vitlory in Diſputes. 
Now, if this be ſo, then the Champion of Truth, 
by means of Syllogiſm, will make Truth Videorious 


and then, how it can be deny'd ( as Mr. Locke | 


does ) thar it confirms Truth in fair Enquiries, 1s to | 
me Unintelligible; unleſs by Fair Enquiries he | 


means Loſe Diſcrnrſes, WhiICh are not Szllogiſtical, | 


nor reducible ro that Form ; which I think is an | 


Improper and Lukewarm cxprethon ; For, a Phi- 
lofopher ought ro cftteem no Diſcourſe Fair, 
which is not Clear and Cenclyſrve. 

5. Indecd Mr. Locke {ays very well, that $Sy1- 


logiſm is :cf mo uſe at all in Proba-. 


Srlegiſms are of oe, gil _ 
» oo ret b:{ities. And there is very good 


ble D:ſcourſes. 
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Reaton why. - For Syllogiſm | 
ſhows an Infallibly-Certain way | 


of Concluding ; whence nothing can bear rhar: | 
Felt but what dies Cinchude; Whereas Probabili- | 


ties | 
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* ties being grounded on Common Mediums, do not 


conclude at all; and therefore it would do 
Probability a Great Diſlervice to bring it to the 
Touchſtone of all True or Conclufive Reaſoning, 
4 Syllogiſtick Form. This would quickly lay 
open the Incoherence of the Terms, and con- 
ſequently, ſhow thoſe Men to be Jeſs Rational 
who do Afſent, or ſay interiourly, The Terms do 
cohere, Or the Thing is True, upon a Probable Ar- 
gument, in which they do mor Cobere. Tis then 
by Sagacious Prudence, and not by Syllogiſms, thar 
the Degrees of Probability are to be weighed and 
try'd. He grants alſo that Syllogiſm ſcrwes ro 
fence: And ſo ir does, tho' not in Mr. Lock's 


ſenſe of that word. For, as an expert Fencer 


eaſily Wounds, and overthrows an Enemy, who 
is not Skilful in that 4rt: So a Man who 1s Skil- 
ful in Syllogiſm, which is the Art of Concluding 
evidently, will quickly confound and overthrow 
an Adverſary of Truth. But why he ſhould 
think it does not ſerve to increaſe Knowledge, is 
a ſtrange Riddle; the whole Dettgn of Artiticiai, 
or Syllogiſtick, Reaſoning being to Deduce Con- 
clufions nor yer known, from Premiſſes which 
are either perfectly Foreknown, or at leaft berter 
known. 

6. Mr. Locke has then good reaſon to ſay, that 
Other Helps ſhould be fought; Bur, 
if Sy/logi/m be diſcarded, where —_— _—— 
any ether Help can be found ro (1,047 ©" 
make rhe force and Clearneſs of 
the Con:-quence berrer appear, or upon more 
evident and more Certain «rounds, not tac Wit 
of Mankind can Imgin: And I defy any Man 
to brinz me any Reaſon, that is 4 gvod one, OL 
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Conclufive, but I will ſhow him that it is equi- 
valently a Syllogiſm ; and I will undertake to 
reduce it to that Form ; and manifeſt that it 
has all its Strevgth and Evidence from the ſame 
Principles which give a Syllogiſm to be clearly 
Concluſive, 1 know not what Authors Mr. Locke 
may have met with, who ſay we cannot Reaſon 
about particulars, or, that No Syllogiſtick Reaſoning 
can be right and concluſive, but what has at leaſt one 
General Propoſition in it : 1 am {ure I have ſhown 
the contrary in my Method. B. 3. L.2.$ 21, 
Indeed - I ſhow $ 22. and $ 24. that ſuch Syl- 
lgiſms are notInſtrumental ro Science, as are thoſe 
which have one or more, Univerſal Premiſles: 


For, all Science is of Inadequate or Abſtratted | 


Notions, which are Univerſal ones, and not 


Particulurs; for who Can pretend to have Science | 


of the »»hole Complexion of Accidents, which 
conſtitute any Particulars? And, to let my Rea- 
der farther ſee, that the Knowlcdge of Particular 
Concluſions cannot reach Science, I defire him 
to reflect, that if a Phyſician knew onely that 
this Particular Individual Herb is good for ſuch 
4 Diſeaſe, and not that all of that Sort or Kind is 
{5, he couid not pretend to have Science of the 
Nature of Herbs; or, if a Mathemarician knew 
onely rhar this Individual Triangle, which he is 
deſcribing in Paper, has three Angles equal to 
two Right ones, but knew not that any other, or 
all, had fo, none wonld much praiſe him for his 


Science in Mathcmarticks. The ſo much neg- | 
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lected and abus'd Ariftotle, who had too much, | 
and too well-grounded Senſe ro be rightly un- |! 


derſtood by thoſe who did not much regard | 
Grounds, nor the Higheſ# Cauſes of Things, told | 
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us that Singularia non perficiunt Intellefum ; the 
Knowledge of Singulars does not perfett the Under- 
ſtanding. Since then Science is a Perfedtion of 
our Soul, it muſt be employ'd about the under- 
ſtanding Univerſals: Plain Reaſon abetting his 
ſaying, as I have ſhown Ibid. $ 22. 
7. I cannot let this Chapter paſs, without re- 
flefting particularly on Air. L's 
ſaying, that Inferences or Conſe- Inferences — 
quences in Words, are a great part = ar wt 
of Reaſon, tho' the Agreement, wmyg from their 
or Difagreement of Ideas be the Senſe,is ftrange- 
Principal, Now, it is evident ? — aliReae 
by thoſe expreſſions that he ſpeaks JR ages 
of IVords Abſtrattedly or Contra- 
diſtinily, from the Teas tignity'd by them ; that 
is, from their Senſe ; taking Words in which ſenſe 
they are no more bur meer Seunds, Whence I 
ſee nor bur Black-ſmiths ſtriking orderly and re- 
gularly upon their Anvil, may make &@s good 
Conſequences, as thoſe he ſpeaks of, and pits them 
to be a great part of our Reaſon. 1 have obſerv'd 
that' this Acute Author fancies Uninteliigible 
Myſteries in the Annexing Words to his Ideas ; 
Nay, ( as appears here ) in Words taken without 
Ideas, or the Senſe of them; that is in Serſcleſs 
Sounds or Charafters, Whercas my weak Spccu- 
lation, tho" I bend my ſ'ght never 1o ſtrongly, 
cannor diſcern any Annexion other than this, that 
Men have agreed thar ſuch Words, ſhall fignit/ 
ſuch and ſuch Things or Norions ; all other An- 
nexion being Unaccountable. Nor, can I 
ſee how in ſuch ſayings as this, Mr. Locke docs 
( as Philoſophers ought ) guide himſelf by the 
Natures of the Things in hand, viz. Words, and 
| Ee 3 Rao 
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Reaſon. For Words, abſtracted from his Ideas, 
which he purs to be ſignify'd by them, are meer 
Articulate Sounds, and out of the Mind ; whereas 
Reaſon and all its Acts, are complearted iz the 
Mind, and Senſe. How then the Conſequence of 
Words ( thus underſtood ) ſhould be a great part of 
Reaſon Which is Senſe ; or what Reaſon, which is an 
Internal and $ piritual Power, has to do with rhoſe 
External and Material Sounds or Motions of the 
Ayr, more than to know their Signification, and 
to take care they be not Ambiguous, quite ſur- 
pales my Underſtanding. The Complexion of 
Ideas, he ſpeaks of, which the Words are to ſig- 
nify, is confelſedly made fir/# by the Underſtand- 
Ing ; and, the Memory can retain our Notions as 
well, or bctter than it can Sounds ; and tho* ſuch 
Sounds, thro' the #/e of the Words are apt to 
re-cxciie the Memory, yet all this amounts to no 
more but their Aptneſs, thro' uſe, to ſignify 
our Notions, let them be what they will: Which 
is plain Senſe and cafily Underſtood ; Whereas 
the Conſequence of Sounds, Abſtracted from our 
Notions, is very Anufing, and utterly Unintel- 
ligible. 
8. The 18th Chapter [ Of Faith and Reaſon, and 
their diſtin Provinces | 1s admi- 
W,:t is due 9 rablyClear,and in great part very 
Reaton, what 9 ſolid. I grant mo new Simple 
84 wt Ideas, that are proper ones, Can he 
Convey d Ex Traditional Revelation. 
The Author of Nature gave us our Natural No- 
t10ns; and the Author of Grace, (who is the 
{ame Perſon, ) brought no unheard-of Objects 
of our Senſes to increaſe the Stack, already ſuf- 


fcient for all our Knowledge ; yet, if the Points 
thus 
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* thus convey'd are Spiritual ones, as moſt points 


of the Revealed Faith are, there will be con- 
vey'd new Metaphorical Notions, tranſlated from 
our Naturzl ones which are Proper. I grant 
too, that Revelation canny be admitted againſt 
clear Evidence of Reaſon. 1 wiſh, that inſtead of 
the word [| Revelation ] he had rather faid | Pre- 
tence of Revelation | for, otherwile, ſome Read- 
ers may hap to take his words in a Dil-edity- 
ing ſenſe; as if it were a potlible Caſe, that Re- 
velation it ſelf may be ſuppoicd to be oppoſit to 
Clear Evidence of Reaſon 3 and ( which 1s worle,) 
in Caſe they hap to contract, mult rruckle and ſub- 
mit to it. My Judgment in the Point 15 this, 
thar ſuppoſing the Revelation is grounded on 
the Means laid by God to ailure us he has Re- 
veal'd ſuch and ſuch Points, ( which theretore 
cannot bur be Certain to us, or Evident, at leaſt 
to thoſe who are Guides to others ) the Caſe 
imply'd here is impoſſible ; becauſe ir is impol- 
ſible char God, who gave us our Narure, ſpcald 
( as Mr. LZ. well expreffes it) ill us to admit any 
thing for true, in a dirett Contradittion to the Clear 
Ewidence of OHY Underſtanding. | add, not to ad- 
mit it as True, if the Motives be but Probable, or 
( which is the ſame ) if the Thing my v2 Falſe. 
What lam here ro note, is that, Two Caations 

are neceſlary in this occaſion. 
The one, [that ſince God does no- 7% Fr? Contron 
: « ju : r9 oe avfery'd, in 
thing meedlefsly, therefore the ,,;,, 9:1;,pome 

Points Reveal'«| by God are fuch 
as Humane Reaſon could not other ways attain 
to; whence they being fach as thoſe Mr. Locke 
holds to be above Reaſen, hence they mutt of 150k 
very oddly 10.thoſc Low Conceptions which the 
| Ee 4 Courſe 
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Courſe of Nature affords us: Whereas the Mo- 
tives laid by God for Mankind, to embrace 
Chriſtian Faith, do, for that very regard, /ie level 
to our Natural Reaſon. Wherefore, in our En- 
quiry What we are to embrace, what not ; we 
ought not to begin our queſt, by {canning the 
Points propos'd to us as Reveal'd ; but, by ex- 
amining whether the Motives to judge they are 
Revecal'd, be Certain or no. Otherwiſe, we ſhall 
Negle& to employ our Reaſon, in ſuch Things 
a3 are ſuitable to her Capacity, and in which ſhe 
can have Evidence ; and task it to Conſider what's 
perhaps abcwe her reach, and of which, conſe- 
quently, ſhe can have no Evidence ; which way 
of Proceeding is clearly Irrational, How many 
are there in the world who are reputed for 
Learncd men, and yet have no Principles which 
are not taken from Fancy ? Let then ſuch ſhort 
. Specularers looſe, ro judge of the Verity of 
Points ( perhaps ) Incomprehenſiible to our Na- 
.tiral Reaſon, they will be apr to fancy twenty 
. Contradictions in the Trinity, the incarnation, a 
Virgins Cencciving, the Reſurrection, and in ma- 
ny other main Points of Chriſtian Faith : And, 
, were it allowable for any to begin his'Search 
.afrer Truth on this prepoſtero:.s manner, the 
Perſons mutt be highly Qv:iity'd to decide what 
:5 a Contradiction, whar nor, cre their Sen- 
timents can be thought ro have any. kind of 
' weight. They muſt be excellent Logicians to 
fnow the force of a Conſequence, and how ma- 
ny things go to make a Crntradidtion. They gnult 
be acure Metaphyticians ro know all rhe many 
fcveral Reſpe#s belpnging to Things ; without 
which jt will be hard to determin certainly what 
Notions 
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| Notions are in all refpefts Contraditory, which 


ot : And, if they be not thus Quality'd, their 
Skill is Incompetent for ſuch a Performance. 
Again, if the Point do concern the Nature of 
Body, they muſt be able ro Comprebend the Na- 
cure of that Subject. And, in a word, unleſs they 
can demonſtrate their own Oppoſit Tener, plain 
Terms give it that they can never ſhow the 0- 
ther (ide to be a Contradifion : For, ſince both 
ſides of a Contradiction cannot be Tr«e,they muſt 
demonſtrate their Tenet to be True, or they can- 
not demonſtrate the other to be Falſe and Con- 
rradiory ; for 'tis one labour to do both. 

9. The other neceſſary Caution is, that men 
do not take the Bad Explications | 
of ſome weak Divines for the 7” __ Spray 
Point of Faith it felf. For, ſuch por eg ap 
men, as Mr. L. well notes, being 
very forward to ſtop the mouths of all Opponents 
by crying out ſuch a Poſition 7s of Faith; and, 
withall, having a high Opinion of their own 
Sentiments, and Miſcall'd Authcrity ; are apt to 
fancy that all is of Fairh which belongs to their 
own Explication of it, or ſeems to them Conſe- 
quent from it,-or Connected with it ; which is no 
berter, in Effect, than to obtrude their 02% Skill 
in drawing Conſequences upon Men for Divine Re- 
welation. Now, if the Explicater be not truly 
Learned and Cardid, thin in ſtead of ſhowing 
che Point of Faith, Confcrmable to Nature, as a 
Solid Divine o»ghr ; he may hap to repreſent 
every Point of Faith ſo «ntowardly, that it may 
have Twenty Contradictions in it. 'Tis therefore 
the Duty of every Ingenuous Man, to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch Explications from the Point it felt; andnot to 

pro- 
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pronounce too haſtily of it, till ic appears it cannot 
poſſibly bear any other Rational Explication, and 
fuch a one as 1s Agreeable and not Contradiftory 
to the true Principles of Reaſon and Natare. 
Which I the rather Note, becauſe I have obſer- 
ved that ſcarce any one point of Faith thart is 
Controverted has eſcap'd this Misfortune ; nay 
more, that Metaphorical Expreſſions have often (1 
may fay, generally) been miſtaken for Literal 
ones: In a word, let but the Grounds for GOD's 
Revealing Chriſtian Faith be held and ſhown 
Abſolutely Certain ( and the Motives lay'd by 
GOD to that end, cannot bur be ſuch ) and the 
Divine Authority, thus Evidently Engaged, and 
cloſely Apply'd to our Mind, ought ro ſubdue 
our Underſtanding to aſſert, notwithſtanding our 
{eeming-Rational Diſfatisfactions. I ſay, Seeming ; 
For, to put the Grounds and Motives we have 
to know God revealed it to be thus Certain, and 
yet that there is Clear Evidence againſt the Point 
reveal'd, is to put a perfe&t Contradiction, or 
Impoſſibluity. Which makes me ſomething ap- 
prehenfive that thoſe Authors, who pur ſuch! a 
Caſe ( however their meaning may be good 
and pious, and they ſee nor the Conſequence 
of it ) do deem that the Grounds we Chriſtians 
have. for GOD's Revealing our Faith, are not 
alrogether Certain, but Probable onely ; which 
leaves all our Faith in a Poſſibility of being Falſe 
for any thing any man living knows ; that is, of 
being perhaps not True. 
10. Hence I think 'tis but a very fleight de- 
EN ference to Divine Revelation to 
Reajon 75 not 0 be (Frm, that in Matters here Rea- 


vely'd on in things . 
bojond its Sphere. Jon cannot. judge, or but probably, 
eVe- 
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Revelation is to be hearken'd to: But that i» Matters 


where Reaſon can afford certain Knowledge, Reaſon 
is to be hearken'd to. For, tho” it were fo that 
Reaſon can do this, yet Experience tells us that 
Reaſon does not attually, ( and this very often 
what 7t can do, or all that lies within the Com- 
paſs of that power ; but that we may often pre- 
ſume we have certain Knowledge when we have 
none. Eſpecially fince of the two it is far more 
likely' our Reaſon may diſcourſe wrong of the 
Points that - are Reveal'd, than of the Motives 
which God has lay'd for Mankind to know 
they are ſo; the later being within its Sphere, 
the other oft-times not. 

11. The 19th Chapter treats of Wrong Aſſent, 
or Errotr. This Learned Author 
ſeems here not to ſpeak conſtant- The Notion of [ is 
ly of the ſame Point. To 4ſenr True, ] mu# be 
ro any Propoſition, is to fay in- PFmz«/'d from 
teriourly, | t xs True; | or, that -o ey gr. 
the Thing z /o as the Propolition or may not be 
exhibits it. Now, theſe Propo- true. ] 
ſitions may be of two Sorts : The 
one i5 expreſs'd thus, | The Thing is 10, Or is True :] 
The other thus, [ The Thing & Probable.) Hither- 
to, and in ſome places here, he ſpeaks of the For- 
mer, or of Aſſenting to the Truth of the Thing ; 
or, of taking the Probable Propoſition to be True : 
In other places here, he ſeems to ſpeak of the Lat- 
ter ; as, When, $. 6. he complains that Probable 
Dottrines are not always receiv d with an Aſſent pro- 
portionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their 
Probability : Which clearly makes the Obje&t of 
Aﬀent to be the Probability of the Thing, or as it 
{tands under ſuch Motives as make it to a higher 

Degree 
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Degree Probable ; or, (which is perfedtly Equi- 
valent,) that Propoſitions to ſuch a Degree Probable, 
are to be aſſented to, as to ſuch a Degree Probable. 
Now, this is an Evident Propoſition ; and the 4/- 
ſent to it, moſt Rational, For, ſince we call thar 
Probable that ſtands under Probable Motives, it is 
as perfeC a Truth, and as firmly to be aſflented to, 
as "tis to aſſent, that what's Probable, is Probable ; 
or, what's Probable to ſuch a Degree, is Probable to 
ſuch a Degree : Both which Propoſitions being evi- 
dent, nay, the Terms of it as cloſely connected as 
they are in this Propoſition, | What z, #, ] wenot 
onely may, but are forced to aſſent to them, as be- 
ing both of them Se/F-evident. But, I much fear 
this is not Mr. Locke's meaning ; bur, that he 
means, we muſt afſent to a Thing as True, or that 
the Thing «, upon a Proof which, of its own pe- 
culiar Nature, and as it is diſtinguiſh'd from Ev;- 
dence, 1s ſo far from Concluding it &, that it per- 
mits and allows it may not be, or be Falſe. In which 
Caſe, to aſlent, is both againſt Cleareſt Reaſon, and 


even ( as was ſhewn above) againſt a Fir#t Prin- 


ciple of our Underſtanding. 


i2. What confirms me in this Apprehenſion, 


is, his making way ro his enſu- 
Therefore, that mw ing Diſcourſe with theſe Words ; 


A h fa : Ky . 8 
Apo on _ [ If Aſſent be grounded on Likeli- 


Mediums, De- #904, and if the Proper Objeft and 


monſtrable. Motive of our Aſſent be Probabili- 
ty, &c.] Now, both thoſe Hy- 


potherical 7s I muſt Categorically declare againſt ; 


and poſitively athrm and maintain, that Likely Mo- 
?ives Can onely, in true Reaſon, make us aflent the 


Thing 1s Likely ; and that Motives but Prohable . 


cannot, Without highly wronging our Reaſon, 
cauſe 
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» cauſe us to aſſent the Thing is more than Probable : 


Laſtly, That [ay be, or may not be, ] cannot be a 
good Argument that the Thing #. I affirm far- 
ther, that this Poſition of mine is clearly Demon- 
ſtrable : For, all Motives or Proofs affeCting the 
Concluſion, and our A4ſſent to it, according to their 
Different Nature and Force ; therefore, as Evi- 
dent Motives make the Thing Evident, ſo Likely 
Morives can onely prove the Thing to be Likely ; 
and Probable Motives can onely prove the Thing 
ro be Probable; and that, the Proof being the 
Cauſe of the Concluſion, and thoſe Proofs being 
Proper, and adjuſted to thoſe reſpe&tive Efe#s, 
*ris as perfect a Demonſtration, drawn from the 
Proper Cauſe to irs Proper Effect, that they 
can make the Concluſion no more than Probable ; 
and, conſequently, our Aſent to it (if Rational ) 
no more than that it is onely Probable ; as it is that 
an Agent which is Hor but to ſuch a Degree, can 
onely cauſe Heat to ſuch a Degree ; and this is as 
Evident, as that no Cauſe can att beyond its Power 
to att, Or can do what it cannot do ; Which is an 
Identical Propoſition, and Self-evidenr. 
r3. 'Tis in vain then to ſtart this Queſtion, 
How Men come to give their Aſſent 
contrary to Probability, till this wr = ie ty 
Queſtion be firſt ſarisfy'd, 7/hy Probability.” F 
Men ſhould aſſent at all upon meer 
Probability.? But, this being ſuppoſed withour 
any Proof; and, it being allow'd by me, that Men 
may aſſent contrary to Probability all the Ways 
he aſſigns, I am not to purſue that Point any far- 
ther, becauſe it is quite beſides my Aim ; which 
is, to Concern my ſelf onely with what promotes 
rue Science ; with which, Probability, as _ 
Fas _ ot 
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both Uncertain, and Inevident, has nothing at all 
to do, but to Injure It, ( if it meets with Raſh Con- 
cluders, ) by Tli-gronnded Aſſents. Bur, cafting my 
Eye on the T iſe of this Chapter, which is, [ Of 
Wrong Aſſent, or Errour,] I obſerve, that he has 
not ff much as touch'd upon one main Cauſe of 
Errour, which has an unhappy Influence even 
upon ſome Wifeand Good Men, and oft proves 
Prequdicial to their beſt Concerns ; I mean, the 
aig abſolutely upon very high Probabiliries ; 
or, ( as Mr. Locke expreſles it,) as firmly, as if they 
were infallibly demon/irated. We are, indced, more 
often deceiv'd by Aſlenting on flight Probabilities ; 
bur, we are far more groſly deceiv'd, when a very 
High, and very Likcly Probability fails us: Whence, 
in ſuch occaſions, Men uſe to ſay, | Who could 
ever have thought or imagin'd it? | or, | I was ne- 
wer ſo aboininably deceiv'd in my Life.) I will ex- 
plain my felt by one Signal Inftance, thewing how 
dangerous it is to yield up our k-ſon, by Aſent- 
ing Abſolutely upon wery Great 7.ikelihoods, and 
cven the Highe#f Probabilities. Which Diſcourſe 
may, I hope, edifie ſome, and thence convince 
others, thar ſuch an Ailent is Irrational. 
14. A Man who is at this Inſtant in perfect 
Health, 1s apt to afſent abſolutely, 
The Tenet, that we That he ſhall nor die tuddenly. of 
ought to Aſſent up" an Apoplexy before Morning, ; 
on Probability, 15 that a Tile ſha!l por fall from a 
jel ms ye Houſe, and Kkiii im when he 
o beſt Chriſtian Walks the Streets ; rhar his Houſe 
Morality. ſhall nor Fail on his Head, and 
cruſh him ; that 4 Drunken or 
Quarrelſom Rufhan ſhall noz, without Provoca- 
tion, run -him thorow ; that a Bit of Mear, a 
Crum, 
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Crum, or a Bone, ſhall not choak him; or any 
ſuch ſudden Diſaſter befall: him char Day ; and''ris 
very highly Probable they 'will not. Now, the 
greateſt Concern we can have in this 'World, is, 
to die well.prepared for the other. Put caſe then, 
a Man of a Loſe Life, ({uch Men being moſt apr 
tO preſume,and lull themſelves in a blind Security, ) 
aſſents firmly and abſolutely, upon ſuch a high Pro- 
babiliry thar he ſhall nor be raken off ſuddenly, 
but ſhall have Time to die Penitent, haps to be ſur- 
priz'd by ſome ſuch unlucky Accident,- without 
having any Leiſure to repent ; the caſe of his 
Soul is very deſperate. Now, 'tis evident, that 
that this Erernal Loſs of Happineſs lights to ſuch 
Men thro” their acting contrary to their Reaſon ; 
and their Aſſenting, and Relying frmly upon the 
Frail Afſurance of a Probability : For, had they 
uſed their Reaſon right, -ir would have naturally 
ſuggeſted to them theſe Thoughts: I'can ſee no 
Bottom, nor Foundation-for Aflenting ſo fu#y that 
Lſhall not die very: ſhortly, or ſuddeyly. How 'ma- 
ny Men, who thought themſelves as ſecure as I 
do now, have, notwithſtanding, been taken away 
in an Inſtant ! Every Man living is liable to theſe, 
and a Thouſand other Unforeknowable Miſchan- 
ces: Nor have I any kind: of Hap - above 
others ; nor know I any-xeaforr why thoſe Siniſter 
Chances that happen'd to other Men, may nor as 
well be my Lot. This plain and obvious Diſcourſe, 
10in'd with the Infinite+ Concern of the Thing, 
might have conduced to make thole carcleily ſe- 
cure: Men rectiftie their Wandetings, and endea- 
vour to keep a good Conſcience, leſt they ſhould 
be ſuddenly Arreſted: by Dearth, with their Debts 
uncancell'd : Which-good Thoughts and gy oo 
they 
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they had wanted, had they afſented upon a high 
Probability that they thould not die ſuddenly, as 
firmly as tho' the Thing were infallibly demonſtrated. 
This Infallible and Irrational Security, I fay, 
would, in all likelihood, have made ſuch weak 
Souls run on in Sin, defer the Amendments of their 
Lives, and put it off with a dangerous preſuming 
on Death-bed Repentance. Hence I infer two 
Things ; one, that our Poſition, that we ought 
not to aſſent upon a high Probabiliry, but to re- 
tain ſome Degree of Suſpence, is a Great and very 
Important Truth, ſince it has ſo great an Influence 
(not to ſpeak of our many other Concerns) up- 
on the beſt and moſt Important Part of Chriſtian 
Morality. Errour does not uſe to be ſo favour- 
able to Goodneſs and Piety, no more than Igno- 
rance is the Mother of Devotion ; whereas 7rurh 
reduced to Pradice, is ever the Genuin Parent of 
Virtue, The other, that to Fudge or Aſſent 
without Knowledge, ſprings from our Weakneſs, 
or elſe from Pallion ; and that Judgment taken 
in this Senſe, is not ( as Mr. Locke afhrms) the 
Gift of God. 
15. He proceeds to the Reaſons why Men take 
wrong meaſures of Probability, and 
To apply our ſelves 10 come to aſſent wrong Or Err. 
zo the RightMe- But, it appears evidently from 
_- fo find out what's ſaid, or rather indeed, 
ence is the ety 1518 Evidentour of the very Terms, 
Antidote againſt that all Errour or Wrong Aſſent, 
Ercour. does onely Spring from Aſſenting 
at all apon Probable Motives. For, 
did they Afent onely upon. Evidence, it is Im- 
pollible they ſhould ever erre ; ſince Evidence for 
an Errour is init {elf impoſſible. Or, did they /u/- 


pend 
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pend their Aﬀent, or nor Aſſent when the Thing is 
but Probable, tis again impoſlible they ſhould Err ; 
for, it is impoſſible they ſhould Err, or Aſſent 
wrong, When they do nor Aſſent at all. Whence 
follows, that ( excepring Invincible Ignorance, 
which concerns not our Point in hand) all Y/rong 
Aſſent, or Errour, ſprings from our Ajſenting upon 
Probability. The Reaſons he aſligns, why Men 
take wrong Meaſures of Probabilities, ſerve ber- 
ter to ſhew why Men do nor afſent upon Evidence; 
Viz. Doubtful and Falſe Principles, Receiv'd Hypc- 
theſes, Predominant Paſſions,and Autherity ; by which 
laſt, I ſuppoſe, he means, ſuch Authority as may 
deceive ws. All theſe are fo many Remira's to the. 
Advancement of Science, and Mores in our Intel- 
lectual. Eye, hindring it from ſeeing Evident 
Truth, Yet, none of them, bur has ſome kind of 
Probability, ( as the World goes; ) or, ar leaſt, 
will furniſh Men with probable Arguments : For, 
a very {light Thing ſerves to make a Thing Pro- 
bable. So that the Upſhor is, that the Chict, and 
off Effettual Way for Men to avoid Wrong 4/- 
ſents, Or Errours, 1s to inſtruct them int the Way. 
how: to conclude evidently ; which is the {ole End 
and Aim of my Method to+Science ; and,particularly; 
of that part. of it which treats of the Selt-evidenr 
Conclutiveneſs of Syllogiſms, in which no Man 
Can poſlibly be deceiv'd. For, this ſhews, that 
the Inference or Conſequence of the Concluſion, 
when the Medium is Proper,. is-as Certain as Self- 
Evidence Can make it ; and, that Common Mediums, 
(ſuch as all Probable ones are,) camy.never Conclude ; 
and, therefore, ſuch Conclutions cannot be afſent- 
ed to, or held Trze, without wronging our Rea- 
ſon, Whence follows, that the Way to avoid 

#3 Wrong 
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Wrong Aſſent, is, tO exclude Probability from ha- 
ving any Title at al to our Aſſent ; it being high- 
ly and manifeſtly Irrational for any to judge, a Pro- 
poſition ot at all Demonſtrated or ſhewn tor be 
True, ſhould be aſfſented to as firmly as if it were in- 


fallibly demonſtrated : For, this is directly to judge 


a Thing to be ſuch as it # not ; Which is a manifeſt 
Errour, or Untruth, Nor, matters it what moſt 
People do out of Weakneſ: Man's true Nature, 
which is Rational, 1s to be rated according to the 
Conformity we ought to conceive it had from the 
Idea of it in the Divine Underſtanding, Hs true 
Eſſence ; where none can doubt bur it was Perfe&, 
till it came to be flubber'd and ſully'd by the tam- 
pering of Second Caules, and their Never-uni- 
torm Circumſtances. The Natural Perfection, 
then, of a Rational Creature being to arrive cer- 
tainly, or without miſſing, at Knowledge and Truth, 
which cannot be had without Evidence ; hence, 
'is his true Nature to be guided in his Way to ac. 
quire thoſe Interiour Perfe&tions of his Mind, 
onely by Evidence ; without which, he is liable-to 
fall, every: Step he takes, into the PreCipice of 


| Errour. Nay, 'tis ſo clear a Truth, that Man's 


true Nature is onely to be guided in his I»te- 
riour Aſſents by Evidence ; that, even in our Out- 
ward Ations, Which do not dire&ly concern the 
perfefing our Soul, and in which we can have #0 
Evidence of their Succef, or of the Good they will 
certainly do us ; yct, ſtill we muſt (unkſs we will 
incurr the Note of Folly ) have Evidence that it is 
better to act, or better ro. venture ; Otherwiſe, we 
thall clearly at with ſome Precipitancy, and a- 
gainſt our true Nature, Reaſon, 


16, Beſides, 
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16. Beſides, it 1s extream hard to take Right 
Meaſures of Probability. Every 
Meaſure is a Certain Standard 3 MNo poſſivle Way, or 
whereas, Probabilities are not ca- Coonnln : _ 
pable of any ; bur, like deſulro- 5;,; pv org” 
ry Iones-fatuj, wiiffle now to this Probabilities. 
fide, now to thar ; doubling, and | 
re-doubling ; ſo that none can rake their jt Dij- 
menſion, or Proportion. They vary every Day, ck - 
times every Hour ; and, what's cre Probable, thi 
Minute, may, by ſome new Circumſtance lately 
come to our Knowledge, become lefs Probable; 
the next, perhaps, Improbable, Even the Higi- 
eff Probabilities are not exempt from this Frail- 
ty, and Fickleneſs. I may think my Houfe will 
certainly ſtand ; nor do I ſee any Reaſon to make 
the leaſt Doubt of it: A prudent Neighbour, 
whom I take to be more Judicious than my ſelf 
in ſuch Things, ſpies a Flaw, or Crack, near the 
Foundation, which he thinks weakens it ; which 
makes it now Improbable it will ſtand, and Proba- 
Ble it will fall. Hereupon, I ſend for an expert 
Maſter-Builder, who has ten times the Skill of 
the other ; and he afſures me, that Jate Formi- 
dable Crack is nothing ar all to the Firmneſs of 
the Foundation, and therefore it will certainly 
ftand : Which ſaid, the Motive ſhifts Faces again, 
and ir becomes wery Probable it will not fall. A- 
mongſt School-men, ſome hold, chat the Opi- 
nion of Three Doors makes a Point Prevavle, 
ſome think, the Opinion of Two is ſuthcient ; 
ſome fay, One, who has maturely weigh'd the 
Point, will ſerve; and, in the mean time, pcr- 
haps it is ſcarce Probable, at moſt but Probable, 


that any of theſe ſay T-e. Bur then, theſe _ 
Fi:2 av 
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{2y, that it is certain that what Sever Learn- 
ed Men agree in, 1s Probable: Let then theſe Se- 
ven Learned Men agree that what ſome One very 
Learned Man, whom they nominare, ſays, makes 
the Thing Probable ; that Oze Man bas the Virtue 
of all the Sever center'd in him.; and, therefore, 
that one ſingle Learned Man's Opinion makes'it 
Probable enough in all Conſcience. Where then 
ſhall we fix the Bounds, or whence take any Cer- 
tain deaſurcs of Greater and Leſſer Prebabilities ? 
Whocver peruſes, and conſiders well the ſeveral 
Sorts of Probable Motives, enumerated in my Me- 
thed, B. 3. L.2. $. 10. and by Mr. Lecke here, in 
his 15th and 16th Chapters, will ſee,- ( tho' we 
have not reckon'd up halt of them, ) by reflecting 
on their Variety, and their CrofIncfs tro one ano- 
ther, (abating the ſeveral Degrees of each,) how 
infupcrable a Task it is to fettl> any fix'd Limits by 
which we can be conſtantly allur'd, which ſort of 
Probability is Grezter, or Leſſer. 'Tis a Thouſand 
timcs caficr to cftabliſh abſolutely certain Rules of 
Demenſtratica, were Men. but as zealous to purſue 
Juth,as they love to talk at random ;, either becauſe 
they think that NobleſtQueft not worth their Pains; 
or, perhaps, becauſe Palliared Scepricks inveigle 
them into a Conceit, that Science 1s Unattainable. 
To obviate which Calumny, has, theſe Fifty Years, 
been the Burt of my Endeavours. | 
17. As for {uthority, this one Maxim, purſu'd 
DEE home, ſecures us from being de- 
ns cciv'd by relying on it ; viz. [No 
Ly Authority. <#thority deſerves Aſſent, farther 
than Reaſon gives it to deſerve. 
So that all the Certainty of Authcrity is to be re- 
funded into Intrinſecal Arguments, taken from the 
Nature 
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Nature of 1:nkind, the Atteſters ; and the Na- 


ture (I mean, the Notoreity and Co 1ccrn) of the 
Things atteſted ; and, thence aſcertaining the At- 
reſters Knowledge, and Veracity : W hich, if they 
can be demonſtrated, or put beyond Probability, 
(for, till then, none who are :ble ro raife Doubte, 
and ſee the Mediz: 72 1S Inconcluſiue, can be bound 
in Reaſon to aſzzzr upon any Teſtimony, ) even 
the IWiſe#t Men may rationally Aj/ent to w hat they 
atte#t; otherwiſe, not ; tho' weaker Arguments (as 
I hinted above) may ſufce for the Vulgar, and tor 
our Outward Actions. 

18. Tocloſe my Reflexions on this Chapter, 1 
am apt to think that this Learned 
Author is here drawn afide from ag, Locke ſer; 
uſing his Excellent Reafon to his rotate ſorr-Th'n; 
beſt Advantage, by apprehending 2” onely Pr oba- 
ſome Things 0 be onety Probable, be # wwe - : EY 
which ( or the Certainty of the 7p: ) ave De- 
Authority for them) are perfectly monſtrable, | 
Demonſtrable ; as, 1n particular, 
that of the Exiſtence of Fulirs Car. The fame 
I judge of theſe, viz. That 4lexander the Great 
conquer d 4/ia; thar rhere are ſuch Cities as 
Rome, or Pars; that the ſame Chances cannot 
light often upon a Hundred Dice ; that I hall 
not think over again, in order, the ſame Thoughts 
next Year, as I did this; and 2 Thouſand fuch 
like. Which, perhaps, many will rake to be but 
highly Probable ; whereas 1, upon good Keaton, 
Cannot but judge they are all of them Demeon{ira- 
bie. But I am weary, and haſten to an End. 


Ff 3 18, The 
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19. The laſt Chapter bears: for irs Title, [ Of 
_ the Diviſionof Sciences.) The two 
The Members * Firſt General Branches of this Di- 
Mr. Lock?" Dir Gon are, in my opinion, Co-- 

viſion of Scien- ED , 
ces a” paridy incident ; as will be ſeen hereafter, 
Co-i:xcident, However, the Learned World is 
par:ly no? 519/72 much oblig'd to the Author, for 
Tone a putting Echicks to be capable of 
Demonſtration, and a true Science. 
But, as to his Third Branch, which he calls exuer- 
an, or the Dodrine of Signs, I muſt confeſs, I 
do not well know what to make of it: For, ro 
make the Do@rine of Words tO be a Science, Or part 
of Phil:ſophy, is to make Philoſophy Wordiſh. He 
defin'd Philoſophy, in his Preface, to be The Know- 
[:dge of Things; and here he ſeems to make the 
Rnowledge of Herds a part of Science, or Philoſo- 
phy, taken diſtinctly from the Knowledge of Things; 
which is his Firſt Branch. All Science is Con- 
nected Senſe, and both Senſe and Science are in 
our M.nds. The Common Agreement of Men gives 
Words to be Signs ; Common Uſage ſhews this A- 
Greernent ; Grammar helps them with Congrui- 
ty; Critick gathers from Authors, or Derivations, 
the Genuine Signification of ſuch Words as are 
not ſo much worn by Cc:mon Uſe, but moſtly 
aſed by the Learned: For, when they are thas 
Commen, Critick is Ulelcls. Logick, which is to 
dirett our Reaſon, and define our Notions, 10 to 
keep our Thoughts or Diſcourſes /feady, takes 
care they be not Ambiguons ; or, if they be, gives 
Rules to detect their Double Senſc, leſt. the HI- 
underſtood Signs lead us aſtray from rhe Point, 
But, all begins and ends in this, that we he ſure 
Our Wards do ignite oux Nations, righ:/;, and 
| PE. ſencerely, 
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fincerely. Sometimes we have Simple Notions ; 


and then we uſe ſuch Words as fignifie them: : 
Sometimes we join many Simpler Notions in a 
Complex one ; and then we make uſe of ſuch a 
Word as ſignifies that Complex Idea, or Notion : 
Sometimes we Connect divers Notions afhrmative- 
ly, and frame Judgments, or Mental Propoſitions ; 
and then, Verbal Propoſitions fignifie that Verbums 
Mentis, or Interiour Saying. We may fancy that 
Words do ty together many Simple 1deas in a Com- 
plex one ; (for, there is nothing which Men of 
Wir, by much bending their Thoughts, cannot 
fancy , ) but'tis We who ty our Notions together 
in our Mind; nor can meer Articulate Sounds 
any more Conne&t Simple Ideas, than they can 
connet Or identifie our Notions which are the 
Terms of a Propoſition : nor can they do thx, 
any more than they can frame a Judgment ; thar 
is, Fudge, or Know. We may fancy to, that they 
record our Thoughts, which otherwiſe wauld be 
loſt: 'Tis true, thar after we have agreed ſuch Words 
ſhould fignifie ſuch Things in our Mind, they have 
an order to one another, and do ordinarily come t0- 
gether into our Thoughts ; and ſo the Word i»fers 
the Thing ; but ſo does the Thing infer the Word 
too, to which we, by our Agreement of its S1g- 
nification, do relate it; and, of the two, the 
Word is ſooner loft out of the Memory, and more 
needs a Recorder, than the Notion does ; cſpecial- 
ly, when our Memory is of Conneted Senſe. How 
often do we remember very well the Senſe of an 
Author we have read, and yet cannot at all call 
ro mind his Words ! My felt, when I was young, 
had Words, and great Variety of them, at my 
Tongue's End; my Expreſſion was Copioxs, and 

| " #4 4 Florid , 
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Florid, and now T am c/4 and paſt my Autumn, my 
ſtile is dry ; and the Flowers and Leaves fall off, 
when the Fruit is ripe; and tho' I ſtill retain and 
zncreaſe my ſtock of Thoughts, 1 have loſt that 
Multiplicity and Choice of Words I had formerly. 
Bur, 1 muſt complain rhat it 1s a great Injury to 
thar Excellent and moſt Uſefal Science, [ Logick |] 
which treats of the Operations of our Underſtand- 
;rg, and of the way how to manage them, to make 
ir nothing bur the De&rine of Signes, Or Words ; 
and to pretend it has its Name thence. Asi 
ary® did not iignify Ratic, and Uerbum mentis, as 
properly as it does YVex; and aces far more 
often | Rationalis, | than it does Sermone ntens. 
Bur, above all, I am ſure, » aca js never found 
to ſignify the 4rt or Deottrine of Words, bur the 

Art of Diſcourſing Or Reſoning. 

20. 1 cannet bur think that the Szbordination of 
Sciences, 15 AS Uſeful and Neceſlary 
Toe Comaruralwsy to be known, as their Diviſion Or 
on creo DiſtinRtion,in Philsſophy ;they be- 
1d Subordinat- INS the Exad Knowledge of Things, 
ed. taking this laſt word in its largeſt 
ſenſe, as it Comprehends Rem and 
Aodum rei. ' Ao every Notion being the Thing 
inadequately Concciv'd, 'and having a kind of 
Diſtinit Nature peCular 19 it {elf in our Minds ; 
ard ail Sciences f they being Diſtin&t and nor 
Contate d Knowledges,) having, conſequently, for 
their Object, rhe Thing as thus Diſtin&tly or In- 
adequately coniider'd, (by which Obje&s they are 
Specify d ard Diſtinguiſht ; ) it follows, rhar there 
may be as many Sciences as We have ſech Diſtinct 
Notions of tne Thing ; and that each of them is got 
by looking more penetratively-into thoſe Di/tin## 
Na- 
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Natures in our Mind, or Diſftin# Notions: Science 
being in realiry nothing bur Deſcants ( as it were) 
on thoſe Notions, and grounded entirely on their 
Metaphyſical Verity. Whence follows likewiſe 
that the Subordination of Sciences 1s grounded on 
this, that thoſe Notions ( their Obje&s ) are Subor- 
dinate; or that one of them is cre Univerſal or 
General, others ore Particular, To inſtance ; 
The Higheſt Science in the Line of thar General 
Notion we call Sub/tance, 1s that which treats of 
the Supreme Genns, Or of Ens as Ens, and of what 
belongs to it as ſuch ; and this we call Mertaphyſicks 
or Tranſ-natural Knowledge. The imediate Notion 
under Ens is Corpus; and this is the Obje&t of 
Natural Philoſophy, or Phyſicks. Next under That 
1s V IVEns ; which (as its Object) Conſticures the 
Science or Knowledge of Living Things, and what 
belongs to them as ſuch. Under that 1s 4nimal, 
which is the Object of the Science that treats of 
Senſitive Things, as they are Senfrrive, and of 
what appcrtains to them, as they are ſuch. The 
Loweſt of our Notions in that Line, which are 
in any degree Common or General, is thar of 
Homo ; Which treats of Humane Nature, of its 
Operations proper to Man, as Man; and Chiefly 
of his Primary Operation Reaſoning ; and then, 
the Science which ſhows how to order thoſe Ope- 
rations right that belong to his Underſtanding, is 
Logick ; as that Science which ſhows how to or- 
der thoſe Operations right that belong to his /7/, 
is call'd Erhicks. Lower than this, Science pro- 
ceeds not; Individual;, by reaſon of the Com- 
plexion of Innumerable Accidents that Conftirutes 
them, not being knowable-to us, as ſuch, ſo as ro 


give us Exact Knowledge of their S;ngulariries. 
: 5 os Corollary. 
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Corollary T. From whar's faid it appears; thar 
Mr. Locke's two Firſt Branches 
Some wery Uſeful fall into one. For his Firſt 

Corollaries cm. Branch being [ The Knowledge of 

cerning that Sube Thi | tas aha 

Pr ings as they are in their own pro- 

per Beings, their Conſtitutions, Pro- 

pue and Operations ] and his ſecond, viz. Erhicks, 
aving for its Obje&t the Operarions of Mans W/7lI ; 
and Logick, the Operations of his Under/tanding, 
which proceed from him as Man, ( all Outward 
Actions that proceed not from his Interiour 
Knowledge and Will, being meerly Animal; ) it 
follows that Erhicks, which is his Second Branch, 
is coincident with his Firſf. For Man is a Thing, 
and has a Proper Being of his own, and his Under-. 
ftanding and Will are his Properties ; and their Op- 

Erations are his Operations. 

* Corollary TI. Each of the Subordinant Sci- 
ences deduces Concluſions about its Proper Ob; 
xt: Which, tho' Conclufions there, are the 
Principles ta the immediately Inferiour or Sub- 
ordinate Science: fo that none can know exattly 
what Homo is, who is ſuch an Animal, if he be Ig- 
narant what Animal is; Nor what Animal, which 
is ſuch a Living Body, is, if he knows not what 
Living Body is : Nor what Living Body, which is 
fuch a Body, is, if he knows not what Body is; 
Nar, what Body, which is ſuch an Ems, is, if he 
knows not what Ens or Thing is. 

; Corollaay II. + Hence is teen evidently, how 
Neceſlary, and. according ' ro Natare it is, that 
choſe Notions which are mf Univerſal, ſhould 
be moſt knowable or Clear ; in regard the Inferi- 
or Ones Cannot be known but by them; and that 
being moſt Clear, they muſt ( as was often ſhown 
*have ) be alſo moFft Simple. Coroll. 
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* Corollary, TV. Hence is ſeen alſo how all Sc;- 
ences Converſant about our Gradual Notions in 
the Line of Subſtance ( and the ſame holds in all 
the other Lines.) come to be connaturally Swhor- 
dinate to thoſe which have a Superiour Notion for 
their Obje# ; and how Perfe# Knowledge or Skill 
in the Inferiour Science, 1s Unattainable without 
Knowledge or Skill in the Superiour. 

Corollary V. Hence is demonſtrated, that Me- 
taphyſicks is abſolutely the Higheſt Science ; and 
that, without Knowledge or Skill in it, none can 
perfettly underſtand the Inferiour Sciences, 10 as to 
refolve them into their Fir/f, and moſt Evident 
Principles, 

Corollary VI. And, ſince the Greater Clearneſs 
of that Notion, which is the Obje# of any Sci- 
ence, gives a greater Clearneſs and Evidence to 
the Science if Elf ; and the Greater Clearneſs of a+ 
ny Notion ariſes from its being more Simple; and 
the more General they are, the more Simple they 
are; and the Notion of Es is Evidently more 
General than al} the reſt : It follows demonſtra- 
tively that the Science of Meraphy/icks, which 
treats of Ens as Ens, is the moſt Clear of any 0- 
thers ; and, in the Highef Degree, Evident ; and 
that they who think otherwiſe do guide them- 
ſelves by Fancy, to which ſuch very Abſtract No- 
tions are Unſuitable. - © - © 

Corollary. VII. And; fince Evidence determins 
our Underſtanding to 4ſert, and therefore -Cer- 
tainty Which is the Determination of our Judg- 
ing Power, follows Evidence as its Proper Caule ; 
ut follows, that, as no Inferior Science Can be Evi- 
dent without Knowledge in Metaphyſicks, 10 nei- 
ther can our Knowledge of any of them be per- 


fettly, 
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fe#ly, (or in the Higheſt Degree,) Certain, but by 
virtue of Ir, or of ſuch Maxims, or Fir/# Principles, | . 
as belong to 7r. 

Corollary, VIIT. The ſame Diſcourſe that is 
made here of Obje#s found in the Line of Ens, 
and their proper Sciences; may be made and have 
Equal force in the Obje#s belonging to all rhe Lines 
of Accidents, and the Sciences Proper to them. 

Corollary laſt. Hence the Doctrine of Werds 
3s 70 part of Philoſophy, taking them as aparted 
from our Notions ; becauſe it has neither for its 
Objet, Rem nor Modum rei; nor any thing 
found i» Nature, or Belonging to iz ; ſince Words 
are meerly Signes, appointed by our Voluntary De- 

fignation, to alliſt us in Communicating our Con- | 
ceptions to others, which can be no part of the 
Knowledge of Things Or true Philoſophy ; Words be- 

ing neither Simple nor Complex, Adequate or In- 
adequate Notions, nor in any Manner taken from 

the Things themſelves. 
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wacionr, 
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& 18. That Part the moſt Noble 'f, all Material Nature, 
19. Perhaps "tis Reflexive of Light, or Lucid. 
20. The Fffluytams bave in them the Nature of 
= Bodies whence they are ſent. 
They affect that Part, as Things Diſtin& from 
' the Man. 
. VVhy they wy; foe Abtrat Notions. 
23- = peculiar N attire of our Soul renders 2096 
Notions per feetly Diſtin&, end Indivitible. 
_ V Vhence Complex Notions come. 
25. The Soul cannot, alone, produce any new AF 
in her ſelf; ; 
G6. But by the Phanraſms excitir 18 her a-neW. 
-. Hyw Reminiſcence 7s »1ade. 
8. Memory and Reminiſcence Inexplicable, ule 
P hantaſns remain in the Brain. 
The Mznmer how Reminifc ence:is made in Brutes. 
| 29. Hoy Reflexion is connaturally made. 
{ 30. Dirc& Notions are Common to all Mankind, 
| aud their irds Proper ; Reflex ones, Improper; 
and their Words Metaphorical. 
21. Whence we come to have Negative Notions. 
32. But thoſe Negative Notions do not abſtra& from 
the Subjett. 
How we come to have a Notion of [ Nothing. ] 
Hence great Care to be had, left we take Non- 
Entities, cr Nothings, fer Things. 
3. Logical Notions are Real ones. \ wii 
G. The Te#t to try Artificial Notions. * 
Hence all Philoſephy is Real Knowledge. 
37- How our Soul comes to. have Phantaſtick Ne- 
tions, or ( as we call. them ) FanCies. 
How-to avoid being deluded by them. 
38. How we may diſcourſe mb of thoſe Na- 
fures f which we have no Proper Notions. 
$39. VVe 
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C3 9. We can have no Proper Not1on of God's Eſſence. 

40. The Author ſpeaks not here of Comparing, No- 
tions, or of Judgments. 

41. The Author's Apology for this Diſcourſe ; and, 
what can be the onely Way to go about to Con- 
fure 7x. 

Preliminary Fifth. 


Fr. HE Deſign of the Author here, 
| $2. The Meaning of the Word | Exiſtence.] 
3. The Extream Danger of Miſconceiving is. 
4+ The Meaning of | Ens, ] or | Thing. ] 
5. The Meaning of | Entity, | or [Eflence. ] 
6. The Meaning of | Matter] and [Form ; ] or, of 
i Power] and | Act.] | 
7. What w meant literally by the common Saying, 
that Matter and Form compound Body. 
8. The Literal Meaning of Subſtantial c- Efſential 
Forms. 
{. The Reaſon why ſome Moderns oppoſe Subſtan- 
.-* tiab or Eſſential Forms. Er oy 
The Meaning of Metaphylicat Compoſition and 
Diviſibility. 
- 9. What is the Principle of Individuation. 
10. The Meaning of the Word | Subſtance. ] 
The Word Improper. : 
11. That the Word | Supporting,] and \ Inhering,} 
* raken Metaphorically, may be altow'd, and ougis 
not to be RidicutF d. . 
12. The Meaning of (Suppoſitum,] cr [Hypoſtalis.} 
13. The Meaning of {Suppotitality. | 
14. The Meaning of the Word [ Individuum. } 
x5. The Meaning of [Subſtantia Prima,] 4 [Sub- 
ſtantia Secunda. } | 
* 16: The Word | Accidents |] « Improper. 
» 33 of 7 Gg 2 + - $17: The 
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e CUNTENTS. 
617: The Word [Modes] more Proper. 
18. The Word | Quantity ] is very Proper. 
19. The Word (onarn very Improper. 
20. The Meaning of Diviſtbility, Impenetrability, 
Space, and Meaſurability. 
21. A ſhort Explication, what Quantity, Quality, 
and Relation are. 
22. What Tranſcendents are. 
23. The Five Sorts of Tranfcendents. 
24. Great Care to be had, that Tranſcendent Word 
be not held Univocal. EA 
25. What great Errours ſpring thence, ſhewn in the 
Unrvocal Acception of the Tranſcendent Word 
{ Compounded. ] - 
26. The Carteſians Unadviſed in going ultra Cre- 
pidam. 


Reflexion F7r/t. 


Cr. HE Excellent Wit, and Unbyaſs'd Ingenui- 

ty of the Author of the Ellay acknowledg' d. 

. 'Tis probable he has taken a Prejudice again#t 
Metaphylicks. 


[21 


2. 


Metaphyſicks, ſhewn from the ObjeSts it treats of; 
» And from the Manner, by which it handles them. 
. The Knowledge of theſe High Objefts Attainable 
by Natural Reaſon. 
. Mr. Locke's Tenet of no Innate Ideas, Soljdly 
(rounded, and Unanſwerable. 
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Reflexion Second, 


$1. | N hat the Author agrees, and diſagrees, 
with Mr. Locke. 

2. We may have Netions, without perceiving 4 
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. The Incomparable Excellency - of the Science of 
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$3. VVe may think, 2ithout being Conſcious that 
we think. 
4+ Tis impoſſible to be Confcious, cr know we 
know, without a new A&# of Reflexion. 
5. Tis impoſſible to be Conſcious of, or know, our 
preſent Reflex A#, but by a new Reflex one. 
Hence, we can never come to know our Laſt Re- 
flexion. 
6. 'Tis utterly deny d that Conſciouſneſs cauſes Indi- 
viduation. 
The Unreaſonableneſs of the Opinion, that Men 
do always think. 


Reflexion 7hird. 


$r. N O Notion Sin)ple, but that of [Exiſtence.] 
The Order of our Notions is to be taken 
om Nature. | 
2. The word | Solidity ] arbitrarily and abuſively 
taken by Mr. Locke. 
3. His Salidity not at all Eſſential to Body. 
4+ Space without Body, or Vacuum, is a meer 
Groundleſs Fancy. 
5. The Contrary to that Tenet demonſtrated. 
6. Therefore tis impoſſible there ſhould be any True 
Experiment zo prove a Vacuum. 


 Reflexion Fourth. 


Sr. R. Locke's Fir# Chapter commendable. 
| $2. Privative Noticns connotate the 
Subject. 


3- Meer Motions made upon the Senſes, Inſufficient 
fo give #s Knowledge of the Objects, _ 

4- Senſible Qualities are the fame in the Objects, «s 

" inthe Mind. Gg 3 $5. The 


The CONTENTS. 


$5. The Pretence of God's Voluntary Annexing .Im- 
proper Cauſes to Effets, is Unphiloſophical. 
6. The Power in the Object to cauſe Senſation and 
Knowledge, is improperly ſuch. 


Reflexion Fifth. 


61. VF Deas cr Notions arenotActual Perceptions,but 
| :he Object perceiv'd,and durably remaining. 
It d:ſfroys the Nature of Memory\,to make it con- 
{ist in the Reviving Ideas. 
Tize Mind cannot revive Perceptions. 
2. Ideas in the Fancy may fade ; but Notions arc 
nevcr #lortcd out of the Soul. 


Reflexion S7xth. 


C1. F Brutes can know, they may have General 
 Netions, and Abſtract aud Compare too. 
2. The Diſtinguiſhing our Notions guides our Rea- 
ſon and Fudgmcot right. 
3. All Complex Ideas or Netions muZt conſift of 
Simpler ones, wnited in the Thing. 
. Otherwiſe, they are Greandleſs Fancies. 
5. The Manner how all Complex Ideas or Notions 
are made, el:boratcly expliin'd. 
6. How the Dofrine of C:rtchus, My. Locke, and 
J. S. differ, as to this Pcint. 


Reflection Seventh. 


6 r. Xicni:on, not well Explicated. 
Immenſity, worſe, 
2. Pl.ce, well Expl.cated. 
3._ Body and Extenſion, nct the fame Notion. 
$ 4. SPACE 


: "X78 X ' 
The CONTENTS. 
$4. Space cannot be 2vithout Extenſion. 

5. Extenſion and Space differ onely Formally, or in 

(ome nice reſpeCt. 

6. The Common FExplication of Extenſion defended. 

7. Ens adequately divided into Body and Spirit. 

8. Vacuum ft either be Res, or Modus Rci ; 

otherwiſe, we can have no Notion of it. 
| 9. TheExtravagant Arguments for Vacuumrefuted 
| 10. VVecan ſet Bounds to Space, Time, and 10 all 
; Durations but God's. 
11. Annihilation implies a Contradiftion ; and is 
not an Af of Omnipotency, but of Inapotency. 
12. The Cartellans can hardly avoid Vicuum. 
13. The having an Id:a of Vacuum, diſtinct from 
that of Plenum, no Argument to prove it. 


Reflexion Fighth. 
C1. HE plain Senſe of the Vulg:r gives us the 
;rue Netion of Time. 

. Duration 7s not Succethon, but rather Oppoſite 
ro 1t. 

. 'Tis a ſtrange Paradox to ſay, the Notion of SUC- 
cethion or Duration 7s to be taken from the Train 
of Ideas in our Mind. 

4. Our not perceiving Duration when we Sleep, 15 
Argument for it. 

. This Tenet is again#t Experience. 

And, again#t the Nature of Things, and of Re 
ſemblances 700. 

. One Motion, if Known and Regular, may, rnd 
11uFft be a Meaſure to another. 

8. There is no Shew of Reaſon, that the Equality ef 
the Periods of Durtion can poſſibly be taken from 
the Train of our Idzas. | 

9. This odd Tenet not pyſitively aſſerted by Mr.LoCke. 
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Reflexion Nnth. 


$ x. JT Maginary Time before the VVorld, a meer 1]- 
Iuſicn of Fancy. 

2. They who advance Tenets againſt Nature, muf# 
alter the Meaning of thoſe VVords that expreſs 
cur Natural Notions. 

. God's Immenſity not Commenſurate to an Infi- 
nitcly Expanded Space. | 

. VVe can have no Notion of a Vacuum, but a 
Fancy onely. 

. Scripture-Texts the worlt fort of Arguments for 
Philoſophers, unleſs they be mo#t Plain, and Lite- 
rally meant. 

. Onely Self-Exiſtence, and what flows from that 
Notion, 1s peculiar to God. 

. Our Natural Notions aſſure ws, that "tis meey 
Fancy to explicate God's Attributes by reſpetÞ +0 
Corporeal Natures. | 
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Reflexion 7enth. 


dr. | hay Addition of Numbers can never give 
; ws the Notion of Infinity. 

. How we come to have that Netion. 

. And with hat Eaſe. 

. The Notion of [Infinite] 7s moſt perfe&ly Poſitive. 

. Duration e:z/ily ccnceivable without Succelſlion. 
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Reflexion £4 /eventh. 


$r. Houghts are not to be called Senfations. 

4 $2. Thinking is the Action, and not the 
Eſſence of the Soul. 
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Evil onely in reference to Pleaſure or Pain, is True 


and Solid. 
Reflexion 7welfrh. 


$1. "N- HE due Commenaation of Mr. Locke's 
Dottrine, in this Chapter of Power, 

2. That ſome Spiritual Agent is the Firſt Mover of 
Bodies. | 
The VVill cannot move our Bodies. 

3. The Underſtanding and VVill not Diſtin& Powers. 

4. Man's Freedom, or Self-Determination, dedu. 
ced from Principles. 

5. The Difference between Men and Brutes, in their 
Determination to Aftion, 

6. Man naturally purſues what is according to 
Reaſon, or Virtuous. 

Therefore his Nature has been perverted ſince his 
Creation. 

. Therefore Supernatural Motives are added, to 

ſtrengthen Man's Weaken'd Nature, or Reaſon. 

8. Supernatural Motives being the Stronger, would 
always prevail, were they duely apply'd to a 

Subjef diſpoſed. 

9. Why the Underſtanding and VVill mu#t be the 
ſame Power Subſtantially. 

10. How to Conquer in our Spiritual Warfare. 

11. 'Tis evident that Man Determins himlelf to 
Action : 

12. Yet, as Pre-determin'd by God, 

13. Determination to Virtuons Aftion does perfect, 
and not deſtroy Freedom. 

14. Good, if evidently appearing ſuch, does cer- 
tainly Determin the VVill, | 

15. How Wrong Judgments come. 
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The CONTENTS. 
C16. $7 generally ſprings from True, but Diſpro- 
portionare Fudgments. 
17. Of Unealineſs ; and. Mr. Locke's Diſcourſe 
Concerning it. 5 
18. Good zs the onely Determiner of the Will; and 
not Uneaſineſs. 
19. Prov'd from our Natural Defire of Happineſs. 
20. TheAppearance of Good zs of Greateſt Weight; 
but, in a manner, diſregardcd by Mr. Locke, 
21. Putting this Appearance, hs Reaſons do not 
conclude. 
22. Prov'd, becauſe Eaſe is not the Perfection of 4 
Soul. 
23. The Truth of this Point ſtated. 
24. My. Locke omits here the Idea of Power to hc 
a Thing, tho Nature ſuggeſts and forces it. 


Reflexion Thirteenth 


F1. UR Mixture of our Notions is Regular ; 
Mr.Locke's, Irregular, and Diſorderly. 

2. Without knowing what Subſtance or Thing 7s, 
2we cannot pretend to Philoſophy. 

3. All cur Notions, and, among#t them, that of Sub- 
ſtance, or Res, is taken from the Thing. 

4- We cannot be Ignorant of the Notion of Suv- 
ſtance, or Thing. 

5. We know the more Inferiour Notions of Things 
leſs perfectly. 

And, Individual Eſſence, the lea? of all. 

6. Togain a Diſtinct Notion of Subſtance, or Thing, 
we muſt conſider it abſtractedly from its Modes, 
ſingly Conſider d. 

7. The Literal Truth, how Subſtance and its Acci- 
dents, or the Thing and its Modes, are exattly 
known. 68. Tis 
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$8. *Tis impoſſible uot to know Extenſion, it beings 
in 4 manner, Self-evident. ” 
9. The Coheſion of Extended Parts is above Phy- 
ſical Proofs, and can onely be known by Merta- 
|| phyſicks. 
1 10. Whence, tis in vain to ſeek fir Natural Efhi- 
cient Cauſcs for thoſe Effects that depend on For- 
mal Cauſes. | 
11. We may have Clear Knowledge of Spiritual 
Natures by Reflexion. 
12. The Reaſon why, and the Manner how. 


Reflexion Fourteenth. 


C1. HE Mind alone does nat Collect Notions, 
or Compare them. 
2. Verbal Relations come not from Defeft in our 
Language, but for want of a Real Ground. 
- 3. What Caufality is, and what Grounds the Relt- 
tions of Caule and Effect. 
| 4+ The Knowing the Principle of Individuation 
| muſt antecede the Knowledge of Identity and Di- 
; verſity. 
5. What gives the Ground to ſpecifie all Notions. 
6. What gives the Ground to our Notions of the In- 
 dividuum. 
7. How Individual Men are conſtituted. 
8. Exiſtence canner poſſibly be the Principle of Indi- 
: viduation. | 
[| 9+ The Outward Circumſtances of Time and Place 
cannet ccnduce to Conſtitute. the Individual Ej- 
ence. 
10, 41 Individual Man is formally an Individual 
Thing of that Kind, and an Individual Perſon 
£00. 


$11. The 
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The CONTENTS. 
$ x1. The Eſſence of Things not to be taken from the 
Judgment of the Vulgar, nor from Extravagant 
Suppoſiions. | 


x2, Conſciouſneſs cannot conſtitute Perſonal Iden- 


_ tity. 


13. That C onſciouſneſs is Inſeparable from every In- | 


dividual Man, 

4. Yet Angels, 2vho are pure Acts, are Conſtituted 
in part, by the A# of Knowing themſclves. 

15. No Soul is Indifferent to any Matter. 

The Notion of the Individuum is Effential, 


The Subſtance is the ſame, tho ſome Quantity of + 


the Matter does come and go. 


Reflexion Fifteenth. 


&r. Hat is onely True Virtue, which is aaor- 
" ding to Right Reaſon. 

2. How we come to have Confus'd Ideas, or No- 
t10Ns. 

3- TheVVhole Thing, as it needs not, ſo it cannot 
be known Clearly. 

4- The Metaphyſical Reaſon by this Complexion 
Accidents, which conſtitutes Individuums, ſhould 
be almoſt infinitely Various. | 

5. VVecanSufhciently know Things without Com- 
prehending fully this Complexion. 

6.. No Formal Truth or Fa!ſpood in Ideas or Ne- 
F107, | 


Reflexion Sixteenth, X 


Cr. Hence Ptoper and Metaphorical Notions 
and VVords have their Origin. 
2. The General Rules to know the Right Senſe of 


PVords, © 
6 3. VVord; 
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$3. Words of Art moſt liable to be miſtaken, 


4 mn Way bow to avoid being miſtahen in Words 
of Art. | 
g. gm in Terms of Art, the Thing is Chiefly /io- 
nify'd. 
6. Metaphyſical VVords not Unintelligible, but moſt 
Clear. 
7. This Third Book concerning Words ſeems Unne= 
ceſſary. | 
8, VVhence].S. is not much concern'd to refleR on 1+. 
9. Nature teaches zs to define by a Genus, and a 
Difference. 
10. Thoſe who oppoſe this Method, muſt be forced 
zo uſe z. | 
11. The Mind does not frame Univerſal Notions de- 
ſignedly ; but js forced to it by Nature. 
12. Nominal Effences Groundlefs andCatachreſtical. 
13. Ariſtotle's Definition of Motion defended. 
14. Ariſtotle's Definition of Light moFt Proper. 
15. The Carteſian Definition of Motion Faulty. 
16. Individuums under the ſame Specics differ 
Eſſenrially. | 
17. Whence we mu#t take our Meaſures of Simple 
and Compound Notions. 
18. The ſame Rule holds in Accidents as well as in 
Subſtance. 
19. The ldea or Notion can never be in Fault when 
we Name Things Wrong. 
20. Confuſed Notions may have more Diſtin& ones 
annex d to their Subject. 


| 21. Coofuſed Notions do not exclude but include 


thoſe Diſtin& ones which are yet Undiſcover'd. 


1 22. We muZt not judge which Notions are Simple, 


which Compounded, from Clear or Obſcure Ap- 
pearances rhey make to our Fancy, but from the 
Rule given above, $ 18, 19, $23. Shown 


The CONTENTS: 
$23. Shewn hence, becauſe thoſe Men conceit that Me2 
taphyſical Notions are Obſcure, whereas they are 
— theCleareſt. 
24. Not the Deſign of avoiding Different Signif- 
cations of Words, but Plain Nature forces us 
70 put Real Eſſences. 
. VVords are not Ambiguons for want. of Settled 
"Tom ndards in Nature. 
26. The Thing ſignity'd zx not to be blaws d for the * 
Abuſe of VVords , but their Ambiguity, ill Con- 
 rextureor Miſapplication. 
27. Imperfe&t Knowers agree in the Thing and 101 
in the Name only. 
28. The Knowing Things by Abſtract Notions pro- 
mores ad not 'hinders Science. 
29. By Mr. Locke's Principles, there is no way | 
to remedy the Abuſes of VVerds. .' : 
30. Mr. Locke's Sentiment, after all, Andoigyous. : 


Reflexion Seventeenth, 


Cr. ()* the Second Operation of our Under- 
| ſtanding. 
2. Mr. Locke's Defin! tion of Knowledge 7» many 
reſpe&s Faulty. [4 
3. Knowledge cannot conſiſt in the Connexian or 
Diſagreement of Ideas. Lt 
. The True Definition of Knowledge: 
. Our Definition of Knowledge tarther main- | : 
taind. 
6. Hence, there is but One ſort of Connexion, in | 
which Knowledge conſiſts ; Viz. that of Co-cxt- 
{tenCce. 
. The Degrees of our Knowledge aſſign 4 os 
Ar. Locke, wery Solid. 
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| $8. Every | 


CONTENTS 


6 $. Every Step we take in Demonſtrative. Know- 


* ledge, or every Conſequence, muſt be Sriehded 
01 Self-Evidence. 

9. The great Uſefulneſs of this laſt Pofo tion, | 

10. SCe epticiſm and Dogmariſm are, vorh of them, 
0897 Prejudicial to Science. : . 

. VVe have Senſitive Knowledse. of other No- 
tions belides Exiſtence. 

12; Onely Principles and Demonſtration; ud 710t 
Experiments, can give us any Inzeligiple Expli- 
cation of Natural Qualities. : 

13. Short Hints of the true Ariſtotelian Grounds. 

14- How all Secondary Qualities come to-be made. 

I5.-The Courſe of Nature, is fundamentally. built on 
on the Admiſſion of Rarity and Denſity. . 

16. That by theſe Groungs,, the Natute of Seconda- 
ry Qualities is Demonſtrable. 

17. The True Reaſon why ſome Men think nn 4 In- 
explicable. 


18. The Poffibility of Demonforating them: _ 


by ho Inſtance of Colour. 


Reflexion Eighteenth. 


| Sr. HE State of the Queſtion. 


$2. How we know the Things by Means 
of Ideas, Inexplicable. 

3-. The Ideilts muſs be forc'd to yung that the 
Thing &4nowr is inthe Mind. 

4 The Neceſlity of the Things being in cur Mind, 
farther enforced. 

.5. Mathematical and Moral Knowledges are 
grounded on the Thing \n the Mind. - 

6. AF Beprial Preaicates, and Accidental ones _ 
are truly the Thing, and the whole Thing imply 4 

4 dly, $ 7. That 
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67. That owr Complex Notions are Regular, 4nd 
Well-grounded ; Ar. Locke's not fo. 
8. I what manner ive Compound ſuch Notions. 
9. All Pleas fail the Ideiſts, unleſs they perfeAly 
diſtinguiſh Phantaſms from Notions. 
10. Odd Miſcarriages of Nature ought not to ſhock 
Natural Principles. 
The Carteſians are concluded againſt by J. S. as 
well as other Ideiſts, or rather more. 
tr. All Truth conſiſts in Foining or Separating Par- 
cial. Conceptions of the Things ; and not in 
Foining or Separating Ideas. | 
12. The Diſtinfion of Truth into Mental and Ver- 
_ Extravagant ; and the Parts of it Co-inci- 
Ent. 
Reflexion Nineteenth, 


$1. Y YNiverſal Propofitions 7 the Mind are ea- 
A /ily Knowable, Antecedently to VVords. 

2. 'Tis not neceſſary to know the preciſe Bounds 
and-Extent of the Species, 

3- Unneceſlary Knowledge not to be Coveted, nor 
the VVant of it Complain d of. 

4. The Nature and Uſe of General Maxims miſ- 
taken by Mr. Locke. | 

5. The Terms of General Maxims Clearer than 
thoſe of Particular Propoſitions. 

6. Such General Maxims are never uſed to deduce 
Concluſions from them, but to reduce Inferiour 
Truths to them. 

7. The Abſolute Neceſſity of Firſt Principles Aſerted. 

8. How other General Maxims do govern all cur 
Actions and Sayings. _ 

9. The Diſcarding General Maxigrs deſtroys all 
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This Errour ſprings from Men's taking Wrang, 
Meaſures, in judging what Netions are Clear, 
and what Confuſed. 


$10. That not General ' Maxims, but their Abuſe, 


breeds Danger to Science. 

Ir. His Inſtance, that Genera} AMaxims are fit to 
prove Contradictions, ſhews he quize miſtakes 
the Notion of Body. 

12. Ideiſm # the Genuin Parent of Enthuſiaſm in 
Philoſophy. | 

13. Identical Propeſitions not to be ridicul'd. 

14. The Right Way how to uſe them; and that 
Ar. Locke himſelf does, and muſt rely upon them. 

15. Neither 1deas nor Names can be PrediCate, 
Subject ; bur the Thing it ſelf, as conceiv'd by 
705, 1n Whole, or in part, | 

16. Mr. Locke's new Inſtructive Way w* utterly 
In{gnificant. 

17. That the Signification of Words is the Mean- 
ing of them ; their Meaning & our Notion ; 
and our Notion z the Thing. 


Reflexion 7Twensteth. 


have in the Mind. 

2. To put any Knowledge in Brutes, is againſt the 
Nature of Things, and Implicatory. 

3- Mr. Locke confuunds Material azd Spiritual 
Natures. | TE 

4+ Mr. Locke's Principles confiund Humane and 
Brutal Natures. 

6. To Create, the Peculiar Effe& of Self-Exi- 

| Sened. |. $a Ze 

6. The Thought cannot move the Body ; and why. 

H h | | $7. The 


|$ | L Niverſals mu#t relate to the Exiſtence they 
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$7. The Noticn or Nature of the Deity being once ſet- 
led to be Self-Exiſtence, all that can be ſaid of it 
follows Demon/tratively. _ 
8. Ie can Know there are Angels, tho they do not 
OPErate > z-. 
9. We know at firſt our own Exiſtence, in the ſame 
manrer as we knew the Exiſt:nce of other Things ; 
1. 6. by Senfation, and ot by Intuition. 
10. No Improvemcnt of Science, without ſome Ge- 
neral Principles. 
Atr. Locke's Principles examin d. 
11. Mr. i.0ct e's Main irinciple; which is to 
eſfcertain all other Principles, Inevident. 
12. What Things eninder the Advancement | of 
Science. 
r3. Euclid, £2 ſuch others, not blameable for Iny- 
ing Principles, or General Maxims. 


Reflexion Twenty Firſt. 


OPS HE Point ſtated. 

C2. 14r. LOCKEe confounds Outward | A- 
tion, to which we nay proceed upon a Proba-- 
blity ; with Inward Aﬀenrt,to which we may not. 

3. 4 \trange Charatter of cur Judging Faculty. 

4. That God hz provided due Motives of Emn- 
Join d Ajent to all Mankind, if they be not want- 
ing to themſ: Toes. 

5. To Alkent upon a Probability, is againſt the Com- 
mcuneft Light of Peaſon. 

6. There cannot ve, in Proper Spcecn, any Degrees 
of Aﬀent. 

7. Probable Aiknt i Newſenſe, cr Impertinent. 

8. 1/h:t Kinds of DiſtinCtions are diſalluwable in 


Dilutation. 


$9. Cherity 


Lg Sis ls Pi neon 


Y 


Ed 
by 


The. CONTENTS. 
Sg: Charity to Sincere and Weak M;[-underſtand. 

ers 35 a Chriſtian Duty. 

10. Tradition built 0z meer Hear-fay, has little 
or no Force. 

11. 4 more Firm Aſſent z due to Pejnts certainly 
known to be reveal d, than to Scientifical Con- 
cluſions. 


Reflexion 7wenty Second. 


! &7. OW Syllogiſms came to be invented at firſt. 


$2. The True Uſe and Abuſe of them. 
. Objetions againſt Syllogiſtick Arguing clear'd. 
. Syllogiſms are uſeful for Demonitration. 
Syllogiſms are of no Uſe in Probable Diſcourſes. 
Other M/takes about Syllogiſms Clear d. 
. Inferences and Conſequences of Words abſtrafting 


| 
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from their Senſe, i ſtrangely againſt all Reaſon, 
and Prepoſterous. 

8. What rs due to Reaſon, what to Divine Revela- 
tion. 


NA j 


The Fir#t Caution to be obſer d, in order to this 
Point. 

9. The Second Caution to be uſed in this Point. 

10. Reaſon not to be rely'd on in Things beyond its 
Sphere. 

11. The Notion of |[ is True, ] muſt be diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Notion of | may be True, or may nor 
be True. ] 

12. Therefore, that mo Aſſent ought to be built upon 
Probable Mediums, x Demonſtrable. | 

13. All Erreur comes by 4ſſenting upon Probabilities. 

14. The Tenet that we onght to Aſſent upcn Proba- 
bility, a highly Prejudicial to Piety, and to beſt 
Chriſtian Moralicy. 

$15. To 


The CONTENTS. 
$15. To apply our ſelves to the Right Method to 
fnd out Truth and Science, is the onely Antidote 
againſt Errour. 2 
16. No Poſſible Way, or Certain Standard, to take 
' the Fuſt Meaſure of Probabilities. 
17. The Certain Rule not to be miſ-led by Autho- 
rity. 
18. Ar. Locke ſeems to take ſome Things for onely 
Probable, 2vhich (or the Authority for them ) 
are Demonſtrable. | 
19. The Members of Mr. Locke's Diviſion of Sci- 
ences, are, partly Co-incident, partly not belong - 
ing to Science at all. | 
20. The Connatural Way how Sciences are to be 
Divided, and Subordinare. | 
Some wery Uſeful Corollaries concerning that 
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Ape 6. line 11. which 7af?, 1.19. Notion, which. p.13. 1.ult. 

poor weak. p. 17.1. ro. ſo far. p. 28.1. 3. tobe. p.88. 1.28. 
extra Cauſas. p.99-1.ult. Words do. p.1co. 1.1. Definition. p.115. 
L 11. it treats. p.4170. 1. 2,3. at leaſt. p. 179. 1. 16. inſuperably. 
p-181.1.8. GOD at. p.191. l.25. 19 otherwiſe. p.202. 1.14. found 
#7. P.212. }. penult. 70 be ſo. p. 247.1. 30. as is fetch'd. p.253s 
I.16: the referrivg it. p.266. 1 2, Suppoſition. Þ 272. 1.15. given 
them, p.340. 1.22. may walk, p.348.1. 33 tis hatd- 393. 1.13. 
l.5. or other. P.4 32. 1.3. brought to. p.4.34.1.23. Enquiries .P.43% 
contraſt. p.451,1,12,13. Probable the next ; perhaps improbable,” 


